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PREFACE 



Tenth Edition. 

Thb extenriye and increasing demand for this little 
Work has enabled the Publishers to enhance its value 
by the addition of Maps and Illustbations. The 
Maps, from their smallness, may appear to be of little 
nse, but to learners they will be found to be more 
useful than if they were large and crowded. They 
will enable them to form clear ideas of the outlines 
and position of the several countries, and of the exact 
localities of the principal towns; which in the gene- 
rality of maps it is not easy for children to do. 

As the ** Method of Teaching Greography," which 
appeared in the preceding editions, will be found in 
the Author's "Greography GreneraHzed," to which this 
book is an Introduction, it was thought better to omit 
it, and to insert in its place some new, and, to chil- 
dren, more appropriate matter. 

To the article referred to, the Teacher's attention 
is specially directed; and also to the author's ob> 
servations in the Preface of his larger work. 



VI PREFAOS 

Sbyentesnth Edition. 

In order to make this little work still more deserving 
of the favour which continues to be shown to it, the 
Author has carefully revised the present Edition, 
and greatly improved the appearance of it, by having 
it printed in a new and, generally, a larger 
type. He has also added Questions fob Examina- 
tions, which will materially assist the pupils in the 
preparation of their lessons, by enabling them to inter- 
rogate themselves and each other on the text before 
they go up to be examined by the teacher. The 
teacher will not, of course, confine himself to these 
questions ; nor should he, except in the case of defini- 
tions, require his pupils to answer them in the words 
of the booL This would be to go back to the old and 
absurd method of teaching Geography by rote. A 
satisfactory answer in suitable language is all that the 
teacher should require ; and if the pupil answers in 
his own language so much the better. 



F?ptt-sbcond Edition. 

The Fbesbnt Ei>ition has been revised, enlarged, and 
improved by the Author. The principal additions made 
to it are Sketches of the History of every oountry in 
Europe, and a Geographical Pronouncing Yooabolary, 
with Etymological and Explanatory Notes. 
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FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

BsrosE commencmg oeographt, the pupils ebould 
be made acq^uainted with at least the four cardihai, or 
principal points of the heavens. This may be done in 
a few minutes. Take them out at mid-day, or in other 
wordsy at twelve o'clock^ and tell them that if they look 
towards the sun, their faces will be in the direction of 
the south, their hacks towards the north, their right 
sides to the west, and their left towards the east; and 
that this is the case every day in the year at twelve 
o*clock. Or lead them to connect the east and west 

Eoints of the horizon with that part or quarter of the 
eaTens in which the sun rises or sets,^ as shown in 
Eage 10. Having fixed these points in their minds, 
it them return to the school-room, and begin their 
first lesson on geography with it, — In which side or 
wall of the room is the principal entrance? may be 
asked; and the answer wiU be, in the south,* Why? 
Because it is in the direction of the sun at twelve 
o'clock. In which side is the rostrum or master's 
desk? In the north. Why? Because it is in the 

• • ■■ — ■ I ^ ^m m ■■■— ■■ »^ ■■ ■ ■ ■ — ■■■■■ — ■■■■■^- ■ ,., , 

1 During the equbioecstotdy, the son rites and mU in the satt and 
wssi point! of the horixon. Between the yemal and antomnal 
equinoxes, tfie nin rieea and sets nortknpard d the east and toMt 
points of the horiaon ; and between the autumnal and yemal eqoi* 
ooxes, proportionally sotUhtoard, 

* Became in thi» room the door is so situated. 
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Other end of the room, and that is the side opposite to 
the south. The east and toest rides of the room will be 
as easil7 pointed out; and from the school-room the 
questions ma7 be extended to the playground, and to 
the entire premises. The pupils will readily name the 
streets that run along or enclose the Education Grounds 
on the north, south, east, and west. These streets, they 
should be told, are the northern, southern, eastern, and 
w estem boundaries of the premises. The questions may 
then be extended to the city generally ; as, on which 
side of the city is Merrion or Mountjoy square? In 
what direction is Sackville-street from M^urlborough- 
street ? Do they cross at right angles, incline, or run 
p arallel, to each other ? In what direction from Dublin 
does Kingstown, Lucan, or Ashbourne lie? Similar 
questions should be put regarding the counties bordering 
upon Dublin ; and thus Giograpay is commenced, as it 
should be, with tofografht. 



PREPA&ATOBT QUESTIONS FOB TOUNO BEGINNERS. 

Where do you live ? In what direction is that from the 
school? Point in the direction of your house. Is it to 
the north, south, east, or west of tins? or does it lie in 
a direction between any two of these points ? In what 
direction is the school from your houso? What is the 
distance between your house and the school? How 
many ^rlongs in a mile? How many perches in a 
furlong ? How many yards in a i)erch ? How many feet 
in a yard ? How many inches in a foot ? Show on your 
flager the length of an inch. Is your foot twelve inches 
m length? Is mine? Why is it necessary to fix upon 
a definite measure? 

What is the length of your ordinary steps or paces ? 
How many of them would it take to make up a perch ? 
A furlong ? A mile ? Could you tell the probable dis- 
tance between your house and the school by the number 
of your steps ? Could you tell it by the time you require 
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to walk it? At what rate do you walk at your u(>vtal 
gait ? If you walk at the rate of two miles and a half an 
hour, and if it takes you half an hour to walk here eyery 
day, what is the probahle distance hetween your house 
and the school ? 

How would you find short distances, such as the length 
or breadth of the school-room ? (By actual measurement. ) 
How longer distances, such as the length of a field, if 
accuracy not required? (By stepping it.) How long 
distances as miles, if accuracy not requirea ? (By the 
time we take to walk it.) Mention a place, Tillage, or 
town, a mile from this? Two miles? Three? Four? 
(Five, &c. ? What is the direction of each of these 
place§, villages, or towns from this ? And what direction 
is the school from each of them ? 

What is a plain ? Tell me where there is a plain ? 
What may be its extent, that is, its probable length and 
breadth ? What is a hill ? What is a v alle t ? Tell me 
where there is a hill ? In what direction and distance is 
it from this ? What is a mountain ? Tell me the names 
of all the mountains you have seen ? What is the height 
of the highest of those mountains ? Could you measure 
the height of a mountain ? (Tou are right : you could 
not, but you will soon learn.) 

What is a biyeb ? Tell me where there is a river ? In 
what direction does it flow ? What is the breadth of it ? 
How might you ascertain ? Did you ever cross it ? How ? 
Will not the leng^ of the bridge give you the breadth of 
the river, or nearly so ? Where does the river in question 
rise ? Do you know where it goes to ? Does it empty 
itself into the sea, or into some other river, or into a lake ? 
Do you know its length from its source to its mouth ? 
Does it get larger as it proceeds? Why ? What is a 
POND ? What is a lake ? Did you ever see a lake ? 
Where? How far across it? How far around it? What 
is a SEA ? Did you ever see the sea ? What sea was it ? 

What is a tillage ? What is a town ? What is a 
ciTT ? What is the name of the village you liTe in ? 
How many houses do you think are in it? How many 
iniiabitants? How are they employed? Name the princi- 
pal trades and occupations of the people. Is this viUage 

A 3 
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noted for any thing? In what parish do you lire? Name 
the adjoining parishes. In what county? Name the ad- 
joining counties. Point in the direction of each. What 
is the name of the principal town in the county? In 
what direction is that town from this ? Name some of 
the others, and point in the direction of each. 

You Uye in the countrt : is the soil ahout your place 
fertile ? Is the land well cultivated ? What kinds of 
grain are raised hy the farmers in your neighbourhood ? 
What do they chiefly raise ? To what markets do they 
send their produce ? Do they rear cattle ? Is the land 
in your neighbourhood better adapted for pasturage than 
for cultivation ? Why ? Are there any mines there ? 
What kmd ? How many men employed m each ? 

In what part or quarter of the heavens does the sun 
rise ? In what direction from us is he in the middle ol 
the day ? In which quarter of the heavens does he set ? 
In which quarter of the heavens is the sun never seen by 
us? Very well; now recoUect that these are called the 
EASTERN, SOUTHERN, WESTERN, and NORTHERN quar- 
ters of the heavens. 

What is the cause of the n at ? When, therefore, does 
the day begin, and when end? Is the length of the day 
always the same ? When the sun is ten hours above our 
horizon, what is the length of the day? When the sun is 
ten hours below our horizon, what wiU be the length ol 
the day ? When are the days and nights equal ? In 
which of the cardinal points of tha horizon does the sun 
rise and set, when this is the case? How then may you 
know the east and west points of your horizon ? But when 
is it MID-DAT ? ([When the sun has finished half of hia 
daily course, that is, when he Is midwav between his rising 
and setting points ; because it will take him as long time 
to descend to the western horizon from that point as he 
was ascending to it from the eastern.) 

Wheh the sun is midway between ms rising and setting 
points, (or, in other words, when he has attained his 
highest poiat of elevation in the heavens ; or, which i« 
the same thing, when he comes directly opposite to us in 
his daily course,) how much of the day has passed, and 
how much of it is to oome ? What hour by the clock 
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corresponds to mid-day ? How therefore may we, on 
any day of the year, ascertain when the sun is in his 
highest or meridian point of the heavens ? (And as the 
sun is south of us in that position, we have only to carry 
our eye down in a right line from the sun to the earth to 
find the south point of our horizon ; and having found 
it, we have all the other cardinal points ; for the north 
point is directly opposite to the south, and the other two 
points are midway between.) 

Point to the north, south, east, and west sides of the 
school-room. In which side or wall is the door ? The 
chimney ? The windows ? What are the dimensions of 
the school-room ; that is, its length, breadth, and height ? 
What do you suppose? Take this rule or tape and 
measure the length and breadth. (Suppose they find the 
room to be forty feet long by thirty broad.) Could you 
represent the length and breadth of the school-room on 
your slates ? Do you not often see in pictures not half 
so large as tiiepageof abook, representations of men, and 
houses, and trees ? Well, reduce in the same way the 
dimensions of the school-room, or draw it, as it is said, on 
a small scale. 

Suppose our scale to be an inch for every ten feet, what 
should be the length and breadth of the drawing on your 
slate ? How many desks or benches in the school-room ? 
Their length and breadth ? If they are ten feet long each, 
and about a foot broad, what should be their length and 
breadth in the drawing ? If there is a table in the room, 
five feet by two and a half, what should be its dimensions 
in the drawmg ? Now complete the drawing. Describe 
it. (We have Afour-sided figure on a plane surface, four 
Inches long by three inches broad. This represents the 
length and breadth of the school-room on a scale of an 
inch for every ten feet. There are ten broad lines an inch 
long running across it, parallel to each other, to represent 
the benches. There is also a small four-sided figure half 
an inch long by a quarter of an inch broad to represent 
the table.) Very well ; but there are other obj ects in the 
room, such as the chairs at the table. How would you 
represent them ? (By putting them down in their relative 
positioni, and in their reiatiye dimensioiu. ) What is the 
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jca/e b;^ which Ton are to meuDie all the objects in 

lids ilrawing? Very well; now draw a line an inch long 
at the bottom of your slate to represent the scale. This 
line represents how many feet ? The half of it represents? 
The quarter of it ? The tenth part of it ? Very well ; 
if you divide it into ten equal parts, each part will re- 
present a foot. 

Could yon moke a map f No I Could you 7 Tou ? Tou ;' 
Why, I havejuat seen each of you making a map: that 
drawing on yonr slates is a hap of the school-room. A 
map represents a poitioo of the earth's surikce, as it would 
appear to the eye of a spectator elevated at an immense 
distance above it. If you could look down upon the school 
(the roof and ceiling beiug removed) from a, great height, 
as from a balloon, such is the appearance it would present 
lo you. If viewed from a smail elevation, as from a hole 
m the ceihng, would it not have a similar appearance? 
Would it appear so small? What efTect has distance on the 
apparent magnitude or size of objects? The sun is many 
luilhons of times larger than the moon, and yet they 
appear to us to be nearly of the same size t how do you 
explain this ? 




Wirt is this? Oh, it is a picture of the school-hr-ass. 
And there are some of the boys going to school 1 Ant) 
llicie is the play.grouDd, and the circular swing] 
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Tou are r^rht; that is a picture of the Bchool-hooM; 
oBt lu it u called, an eleTatton or an exterior vieir of it. 
And what do you think tliii it ? 




Oh, it is a picture of the Inside of the school I 

Ton are right; this Is an interior view of the »chool, 
aa It would appear to a person looking in ftom the door. 
Now, take this sheet of paper which I have rolled up into 
the form of a tube, and look at the picture through it. 

Well, how does it appear to you ? 

Though I know that every part of it is equally distant 
from me, yet this does not appear to he the case. The 
part opposite the eye seems to be the most remote, and 
every object appears to be in its relative place ; just 
as the school-room, and the objects in it, would appear 
to my eye, if I stood at the door and looked in. Or as a 
street would appear to a person looking up it. 

Very well, such a view ja said to be tn peraptctine. 

But let us, for the information of other teachers and 
jinpils who are not acquainted with our school, enumerate 
all the objects in the picture before us. In front of us 
are the benches and seats ; and on the bench next us are 
■even) slates, which, ^ough they look very well in th« 
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picture, Bhould have been put into their proper places 
before the boys left their seats. Opposite to us is the 
master's seat or rostrum, which is raised on a platform, 
in, order that he may be able to overlook the benches, 
and the whole school ; and on the wall behind the rostrum 
is a large black board, for diagrams and demonstrations. 
On each side of the master's demonstration board are 
copies of the School Rules, Occupation of Time, 
Practical Rules for Teachers and the General 
Lesbon, which is, as you know, constantly inculcated 
on your minds, and which, I am sure, you have all off by 
heart. 

The door on the right leads to the offices in the rere ; 
and the door on the left leads to the class-room 4ind the 
gaUery, where sihultansous instrucUon is given to the 
pupils in large divisions. 

The maps on the walls speak for themselves ; and those 
two round figures on the small pillars to the right and 
left of the platform, are the Terrestrial and Celestial 
Globes, which are always neatly covered when not re- 
quired for use. 

On the side wall to the left are large maps, which are 
let down by means of small pulleys, when lessons in 
geogri^hy are given ; and under the maps are arranged 
pictures of animals and plants, or, as ttiey are called. 
Object Lessons, which are, as you know, very interest- 
ng, and very instructive. 

Under the object lessons, and opposite to the semi- 
circles, round which the classes are formed, are the black 
boards, which are found so useful in teaching, and with 
which every school should be provided. On the front 
wall, as on the others, there are arranged in due order, 
maps, object lessons, and black boards ; and in the centre 
of it, opposite to the master's seat, is the clock, by which 
the school business is regulated. 

Now, let us take another, and different view of the 
schoolroom. Suppose you were looking down from the 
ventilator, which is represented by those circular marks 
in the centre of the ceiling, what part of the sohool-room 
would be under ^our eye ? Of course, the ^wmd or floor, 
and all the objects on it, as the benches and seat«« 
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Exactly ; and if a drawing of the school were made, as u 
would appear from this, we would have a OBOUND-PLAif 
or KAP of the school-room. 




Here is a ground-plan of the school-room ; but it is on 
a much smaller scale than the interior view, which was 
made larger in order that the several objects in it might 
be more distinctly represented. The ground-plan is on 
a scale of twenty feet to an inch. Now, let us point out 
and measure the several objects represented in the ground- 
plan or map of the school-room. 

Now could you extend your map so as to take in the 
garden and grounds adjoining the school-house? How 
could you map a piece of ground a hundred yards square ? 
If on a scale of an inch for every ten yards, what should 
be the dimensions of your map ? Now let us make a map 
of the ground about the school-house to this extent. 
First, we should make a square— of what dimensions ? 

The top or upper side we should call the ? The 

bottom or lower side the ? The right-hand side 

the ? And the left-hand side the '- ? Now 

l0t us put marks to represent the different objects in it. 
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as the school-house, the yard, the garden, &c. By what 
scale are these objects to be measured? Very well ; draw 
a line in the corner of your map an inch long to represent 
the scale. If you divide the scale into ten equal parts, 

each part will represent ? With regard to the 

positions of the objects to be represented, how should 
they be placed? (According to their relatiye localities.) 
Where should we make a small square or oblong to re- 
present the garden ? Why ? Now, let us point out the 
several objects represented in our map, and tell what 
direction they lie from each other, and why? Now, 
could you tell how we mij^ht make a map which would 
include the whole parish in which we live ? The whole 
county ? Ireland is about three hundred miles long by 
one hundred and seventy broad : could you draw on your 
slate a map to represent it ? If on a scale of an inch for 
every fifty miles, what should be the length and breadth 
of the map ? 

Here is a map of Ireland (or England, or Scotland, as 

the case may be) on a scale of . Let us place it 

upon the table, so that we may be able to look down 
upon it ; and let us place the top of it in the direction of 
the north side of the school-room, in order that the places 
represented on it may appear in their relative positions. 
The outline or shape of the map represents the shape of 
the country ; and these dotted Unes represent the boun- 
daries of the counties into which it is divided. These 
shaded lines represent the mountains, with the sides dark, 
and the tops light, just as they would appear to persons 
looking down upon them from a balloon. These crooked 
lines represent the rivers, and these double lines the roads. 

These dark spots represent the lakes ; and these little 
circular spots the towns. Here is the county in which 
we live ; and here is the spot we are in at this moment. 
Now let us trace the counties which hound or lie next 
ours on the north, south, east, and west; and let us 
find out the principal towns, and measure the distance 
between them on the scale of the map ; and let us also 
state the direction in which they lie from each other. 
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PRELIMmABT DEFINITIONS. 



Ghoqbifht is a description of lie habth. 

The form or shape of the earth is nearly tliat of a 

An ORANOE irill enable a, teacher to giye hia pupils a 
&niiliarand tolerabljcoTrect idea of the form of the earth. 
After exhibiting an orange, let him ask tliem if it is a 
perfect globe or sphere, and they will soon dlscoTer that it 
18 a little flattened at the bottom and lap ; that ia, abont 

1 A OLOH or •FB»i ]> a perfectly rqnnd liody like s bBll or ■ 
nurblv. A arBtuoiD dlffen trom a perfect iphere bf being ^ther 

Ufa ipbanld. Tlio nord iptaerold miuu fibt, orneiulj tfhtrt. 
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the Btem and the point opposite. And bo, it may be 
observed, the curved surface of the earth is a Httie 
flattened at the top and bottom ; ^ but not nearly so much 
in proportion to its size at an oranos. 

Pass a loiitting needle, or a piece of straight wire, 
through the centre of an orange, from the stem to the 
point opposite, and make it turn round upon it. This 
will exemplify the Axxs and diurnal motion of the earth. 

The earth s surflEMBe, except where interrupted by eleva^ 
tions and dedivities, appear* to be flat, and not curved or 
globular ; but this appearance is oocaaionedby the immense 
size of the earth.* 

The ciRCUMFBRBNCi of the earth, or a circle round 
its thickest part, is nearly 25,000 miles. 

The DiAMSTBB of the earth, or a straight line passing 
through its centre from any point in the circumference 
to the point opposite, is nearly 8,000 miles. 

The AXIS of the earth is an imaginary line passing 
through its centre from north to south. The ends or 
extreme points of the earth's axis are called the poles ; 
the upper the north pole, and the lower the south pole. 

The earth turns round its axis once in twenty-four 
hours producing day and night, alternately. This is 
called its diurnal motion. It also moves round the 
sun in the course of a year, producing the seasons in 
succession. This is called its annual motion. 

The circumference of the circle which the earth describes 
in moving round the sun is called its orbit ; and the 
plain level surface included within, or circumscribed by 
the orbit, is called the plane of the earth's orbit. The 

1 That is, about the roLss. The earth differs so little firom a 
perfect sphere, compared with its great magnitude, that in any re- 
presentation which we could make of it, the difference would be too 
imall for perception. Hence, even the largest artificial globes are 
made perfectly round. 

s In the First Chapter of the author's " Geography Generalized,** 
the globular form of the earth is proved by dear and simple illostra* 
tions. to which the teacher can refer. 
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iroord orbit jookdb a drcular track or ptth ; and the term 
plane, a leyel or plat* snrfiEuse. 

The BQUATOB is a circle passing round the middle of 
the earth at an ^^icaZdistance from each pole. The eqna- 
tor divides the earth into two eqnal parts, which are 
called the northern and southern hemispiieilbs.^ 

IiATiTunB is the distance of a place nortih or soath 
from the equator. 

Pakaixels of lATimBE are circles drawn lonnd the 
globe parallel to the equator. 

The most important parallels of latitude are the two 
ntopics,' and the two polab* circles. 

The tropics and the polar circles divide the globe 
into five ioiibs or belts ; namely, one tarrH two t«in- 
perate, and t^o frigid zones. 

The TOBBiB zone lies between the tropics; the 
TBMFEBATB zoncs between the tropics and the polar 
circles; and the VEiom zones between the polar circles 
and the poles. 

> That ifl hal^tpkatM, or, which is the same fhiog, half globes. 

t The Sim is naver Teitical or overhead to any place on the earth 
fiother from the equator than 23| degrees north and soath, tiiroogh 
winch limits the tn^cs are supposed to be drawn ; Cancer to the 
north, and Capricorn to the south. These parallels are called 
inopies, because when by the motion of the earth, the son axrires at 
either of them, he twrnt back, as it were, towards the other. Before 
taming back, he apparently rests or attains the same elemtion for 
two or three days. These periods are called the summer and winter 
•ouness, that is, the stotidiN^ or resting of the sim. 

* When the sun is 23^ d^irees south of the equator, Uiat is, in tiie 
tropic of Ca]nicom, his rays £bl11 short of the North Pole by the 
same nnmbw of delves (S3§)k Through this point a circle, parallel 
to the equator, is supposed to be drawn, which is called the ArtHs 
or Horth Polar Circle ; and throD^ the corresponding point in the 
soathem hemisphere a similar circle is supposed to be drawn, iHrich 
Is called the ^afwvlie or South Polar Circle. The Kortti Polar Gbola 
is called J.f«li0, In allusion toita eo r rsspondingclrcLBin the heavens, 
which paiees throos^ the eonatellation Aaoros, or tfM Oraat fter ; 
and Antarttie means cppoaUe to the Art/He. 
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A HBKiDiiH is a line rnnning thiongh anj pUce 
north and soDth irom pole to pole.' 

The meridian irhich paaaea through Greenwich,* is 
called the fust kebiduh. 

LotroiruDB is the distance of a place east or west 
from the first meridian. 

The circle whic^ crosses the equator obliqaelr is 
called tiie bcuptic. The ecliptic marks the line along 
which the sun's rays are vertical or overhead, in the 
course c^the year.' 




I Bnch & Uiu Ib wUaMj m HmM 

whol* glotM, a droll. 
■ In the Tldnlt; of London, when C 
* The ocllp^ proporlj nftan to th 

glrolg which tba lau, h^ tha euth's 
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The ZENITH IB that point in the heavens which is 
directly over the head of the observer. 

The VADiK is the point directly opposite to the zenith. 

The sENSiBiiE HORIZON is the circle bounding the 
view of the observer by the apparent meeting of the 
earth and sky. 

The RATIONAL HORIZON^ is a great circle whose 
FiiANE passes through the centre of the earth parallel to 
theplane of the sensible horizon. 

Tjae PLANE ofthe sensible horizon is the level or ;)2ain 
surface on which the spectator stands. 

The CARDINAL, or four principal points of the 
horizon, are the north, south, east, and west. 

An ARTOiciAL globe is a representation of iheform 
ofthe earth, with its divisions into land and water. 

A MAP is a representation of the earth, or of a part of 
it, on & plane surface. 

The top of the map is the north; the bottom, the south; 
the right-hand side, the east; and the left-hand side, the 
west.' In a map of the world, longitude is marked on the 
equator, and latitude on the circles that contain the two 
hemispheres. But in maps of particular countries, lon- 

leems to describe among tiie fixed stars in the oourse of tiie year. 
The son is always in the ecliptic, and hence, when the moon comes 
in a line between us and the son, his rays are partially «oI4»ed or 
obacured. This is called an Mlipse of the son, and it is fkrom this 
eircmnstance that the sun's apparent path in the hearens is called 
tixBeoUpUe, 

1 The rational horiion is the circle which wonld bound our view 
if we could see the oneJaalf of the globe. It is the circle which 
•eparatea the yisible hemisphere of the hearens frum that which is 
oot visible. The broad wooden circle on the terrestrial globe re- 
presents the rational horison. 

* Besides the four oabdimal or chief points, mobth, south, east, 
and wssT, there are four other important points with which the 
pupils should be made fiuniliar, namely, the north-east, north-west, 
south-east, and south-west. The K.£. lies between the north and 
the east; the N.W. between the north and the west; the S.E. 
between the fouth and the east ; and the 8. W. between the south and 
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gitude is markedatthe t(m and bottom, and latitade at the 
sides. The lines numing horn the top to the bottom of the 
map, that is, north and southf are hebidians ; and the 
lines which run from one side of the map to the other, 
that is, east and west, are parallels. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

What is geography? The form or shape of the earth? The 
circamference of the earth? Its extent in miles ? The diameter 
of the earth? Its length? What is meant by the axis, and what 
by the poles of the earth? Which is the north, and which the 
south pole ? What is meant by the diurnal, and what by the 
annual motion of the earth? How long does it take the earth to 
turn once round its axis? How long to move once round its 
orbit? The meaning of the terms orbit and plane 9 

What is the equator? How does it divide the earth? The 
meaning of the term henuapkere 9 What is latitade ? What axe 
parallels of latitude? Which are the most important? How 



the west In a map^ the general direotton of these points,, maj be 
represented thus ^- 
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Bat befi>re the pupils are introduced to a map, tiiey shoold be 
quite familiar with the principal points of the hcnison, as recom- 
mended, page 11. And as a map is a picture of a portion of the 
earth's surface as it would appear to a person elevated at a great 
distance above it, when used for tihe first time, it should be laid 
upon the floor, or npon a table, with the top in the direction of the 
nortk side of tiie schooLroom. In this way, the learner will ipet a 
^Mtr Idea of what the map Is intended to repreeent. 
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do they diTide tlie globe? How is eaeh of the zonei boimded? 
Wliat 18 a meridian? Which is the first jneridum? What ia 
lonffitade? What is the ecliptic? What is the zenith? The 
namr? The sensible horizon? The rational horizon? The plane 
of the sentible horizdn? The cardinal points? The next points 
in importance? What does an artificial globe represent? What 
does a map represent? How are longitude and latitude marked 
in a map of the world? How in maps of particular countries? 



NATURAL DIVISIONS OP THE EARTH'S 

SURFACE. 

The suBPAGE of the earth consists of land and water. 
The water covers more than two-thirds of the earth*8 
surface. 

The liAND 18 divided into continents, islands, penin- 
sulas, capes, promontories, and isthmuses ; and the 
WATER, into oceans seas, galfi» bays, channels, straits, 
and lakes. 

DIVISIONS OF THB LAND. 

A coNTiNSNT is a large extent of land containing 
several countries. 

An ISLAND is a portion of land entirelj surrounded 
bj water. 

A PBNiNsuLA is a portion of land almoit surrounded 
by water 

A CAFB or hetzdAsxid runs out into the sea; and if 
elevated or nunintainou$f\itja called a promontobt. 

An ISTHMUS is a narrow neck of land, connecting 
two larger portions together. ' 

I The human netk, head, and lodf wiU serre to ffllistrate tiie 
geographical terms, Uthnmt, pUHXnwida, and meMaimd, In fhet, 
isCftmOf, in Greek, firom which the word is derived, means Me neek. 
By curving or holding oat one of his arms less or more from his 
body, the teacher can also illantrate what is meant in geography hy 
armi of the sea, yu^«, bayi, creeks, and harbours. 
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DIVISIONS OF THB WATBB. 

An OCEAN is a large extent of water, corresponding 
to a coTitinent. 

A 8EA is smaller than an ocean, and is generally- 
bounded or confined hj land. 

A GULF corresponds to a peninsukiy and is almost sur- 
rounded by land. 

A BAT has a wider opening than a gulf, and is, gene- 
rally speaking, not so large. 

A STBAIT IS a narrow passage of water connecting 
two seas. It corresponds to an isthmus. 

A CHANNEL differs from a strait, in being much 
larger and wider. 

When a strait is so shallow that it can be sounded or 
fathomed, it is called a sound. 

A CREEK is a narrow portion of water running up 
into the land. 

A HABBOUR or HAVEN is a part of the sea so nearly 
surrounded by land as to afford complete security for 
ships. 

A ROAD or ROADSTEAD affords safe anchorage near 
the land, with partial shelter. 

The mouth of a fiver widening into the sea, is called 
an ESTUABT or frith. 

A LAKE is a portion of water entirely surrounded by 
land. It corresponds to an island,^ 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

The sorfiMe of the earth consists of? How mnch of it is covered 
with water? The natural divisions of land? What is a con- 
tinent? An island? A peninsula? A cape or headland? A 
promontory? An isthmus ? The natural divisions of water? 
What is an ocean? A sea? A gulf? A bay? A strait? A 
channel? An estuary or frith? A lake? What divisions of 
land and water correspond to each other? 

^ Large lakes in Ireland are called lought, and in Scotland, loehs ; 
as Longh Neagfa, Lough Erne; Lock Katrine, Loeh Leven. These 
terms are, however, usually applied to arms of the sea or bays : as 
the Lough of Belfast, Loeh Ryan, dec. 
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TBK QSMAT siTincon or lUkSD aks witsb. 

Of the land on the earth's sarface there are TTVB fiREAT 
DmaiOHB, iiainel7, Europe, Asia. Africa, America, and 
Oceanica. Four of lie great divisions of land are 
called cotniswrTB, naiDelf, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. Europe, Asia, and Africa, are also called 
the Old World and sometimes the Eastern Continent; 
while America is generaUv called the New World, or 
the Weftem continent. Oceanica is divided into Ans- ' 
tralia and PolpieBia. 

Of the water on the earth's anrface there are also 
nvB OBBAT DivisioMB, namely, the Pacific, the Atlantic, 
the Indian, the Arctic, and the Antarctic oceans.' 

1 Bj loaUi« on ■ mapof th> wculd. It wUl bcsTldemI tbmt mil UiFW 
nn«»i BonuiuiDiata with euh otfaar, ud tb*t, Mristlj qiuUnK, 
tbar* la but oa* ooma cr wt bo^ at wmter, whiab Bxtandi ot« 
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The Pacific Ocean separates America from Asia and 
New HoUancL 

The Atlantic Ocean separates America from Europe 
and Africa. 

The Indian Ocean lies to the south of Asia, the east 
of Africa, and the West of New Holland. 

The Arctic Ocean surrounds the north p(de ; and the 
Antarctic Ocean the south pole. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

How many great divisioiui of land ue there ? Name them, and 
point out eaeh on the map. How many of tiiem are called eo&- 
tinentB? What is meant by the Eastern, and what by the Wes- 
tern continent? How is Oceanica divided? How many great 
divisions of water? Name them, and describe the situation of 
each. Strictly speaking, are the divisions of water on the earth^e 
surface disconnected ? The probable extent of each ? From what 
circumstance did each derive its name? 

SUBDIVISIONS OF THB CONTINENTS. 

The continents or great divisions of land are sub- 
divided into COUNTRIES or nations, the inhabitants of 
which, generally speaking, differ in language, laws, cus- 
toms, and manners. (These subdivisions are given under 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America.) 

SUBDIVISIONS OF THE OCEANS. 

Those parts of an ocean which approach or extend into 
the land are usually called seas, gulfs, bays, channels, or 
straits. Thus the Pacific Oceans on its western side, 

more ttiaa two^thirds of the earth's sorfiuse. Of these great dlirMdns 
of water the Pacific is the latitest, heka^ about 8,000 miles from 
north to south, and 11,000 from east to west. The Atlantic is next 
in extent, being about 9,000 miles from north to south, and ivhere 
broadest, from east to west, between 8,000 and 4,000 miles. The 
Indian Ocean is about 7,000 miles fh>m north to south, taid about 
8,000 miles from east to west. 

The i\M^ was so called, because it was e^roneeuslgr flop^osed 
when first discovered, to be free from storms. The AUcmtia takes 
its name from Mount AUa§ on the western coast of Airioa ; and the 
htdkm Ocean, from findia or JEpHdotkm, The Arctic meaas the norCk, 
and the AtUaraUe opposite to tiie north. — See note, page ID. 
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forms the sea of ^amtschatka, the Sea of Okhotsk, the 
Sea of Japan; the Yellow Sea, the Chinese Sea, the Gulf 
of Tonqtun, and the Gtdf of Slam; and on its eastern 
side, the Gulf of California, and the Bay of Panama. 

The principal branches of the Atlantic Ocean on its 
eastern side are, the Baltic Sea, the North Sea or German 
Ocean, the Bay of Biscay, the Mediterranean Sea, and 
the Gnlf of Guinea; and on its western side, Baffin's Bay, 
Davis's Strait, Hudson's Strait, Hudson's Bay, Straits of 
Florida, Gulf of Mexico, and the Caribbean Sea. 
■'The principal branches of the Indian Ocean are, the 
Bay of Bengal, the Arabian Sea, the Persian Gulf, the 
Bed Sea, and the Channel of Mozambique. 

The principal branches of the Arctic Ocean are, the 
White Sea, the Sea of Kara, the Gulf of Obi, and Behring's 
Straits. 

The Antarctic Ocean has no branches, because no part 
of it approaches any considerable tract of land. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

How are continents subdivided? Give examples. In what do 
eoontries or nations fi^enerally differ? Give examples. What 
we those ttortions of tne ocean which approach or extend into the 
land caUaa? Give examples, and point out on the map the prin- 
cipal branches of the Pacific, the Atlantic, the Indian, and the 
Aittie oceenB. Why has the Antarctic Ocean no branches ? 

POLITIGAIi DIYISIONS. 

The poimcAi* myisioNS of the earth are Empires, 
Kingdoms, Principalities, and Republics; which con- 
tain Cities, Towns, and Villages. 

An BBCPiRE consists of several countries united under 
one monarch, who is generally called an emperor, 

A KINGDOM consists of one or more countries, go- 
verned by a king. 

A BBPUBUG is a country goyemed by rulers chosen 
by the peophe. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

What are the political divisions of the earth? What do Umm 
divi«ionB contain? What Ib an emuire? A kingdom? Are- 
pohlic ? Give examples of each of tne political ^i visionp. 

b2 
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BSmCATBS OF THS BXTBNT AND POPULATION OF THB GLOBE* 

The extent of the land upon the surface of the globe may 
be estimated at upwards of 50 millions of English square 
miles. Of this, Asia contains more than one-third; 
America, less than one- third; Africa, about one-fifth; 
Europe, about one-fifteenth; and Oceanica, something 
less than one-fifteenth. 

The amount of the population of the globe is estimated 
at from 1,000 to 1,200 millions. 

Of the whole population of the world it may be esti- 
mated that more than one-half belongs to Asia ; about 
one-fourth to Europe; one-tenth to Africa; one-twen- 
tieth to America; and one-fortieth to Oceanica.* 



EUROPE. 

EuBOFB is the smallest, but by far the most important 
and the most powerful of the great divisions of the 
globe. • 

It is bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean, on the 
east by Asia, on the west by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
on the south by the Mediterranean and Black Sea. 

Europe lies between the parallels of 36° and 71° north 
latitude, and between 91° west, and 66° east longitude. 
Its length from Cape St. Vincent, in Portugal, to the 
north-^Mtem extremity of Russia is nearly 8,400 miles ; 
and its breadth, from Cape Matapan, in the Morea» to 
the North Cape, in Lapland, is about 2,400 miles. 

The CLIMATE of Europe is much milder than that of 
Asia or America in the same latitude. Compare for in- 
stance, the temperature of Ireland with that of Labrador ; 
or with countries in the same latitude in Asia. 

The AREA or superficial extent of Euro^ may be esti- 
mated at upwards of three and a half millions of English 
square miles ; and its population at nearly 270 millions. 



1 Of the whole xx^nlation of the globe about two-sizfha are Chrie- 
tiana, one-abtih Mahometans, and the remainder Pay ana ; with the 
exception of between four and fire million! of Jews. 
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GENERAL DIYISIONS OF BUBOPB. 

The north of Europe consists of Lapland, Finland, 
the northern parts of Russia, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. 

The north-east of Europe is occupied hj Russia, and 
the south-east hy Turkey and Greece. 

The middle regions of Europe comprise Austria, the 
Grerman States, Switzerland ; and towards the coast, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Prussia. 

The south of Europe consists of three great projec- 
tions or peninsulas, which comprise Spain and Portu- 
gal, Italy, Greece and Turkey. 

To the west of Europe, are the British Islands, Great 
Britain or England and Scotland, and Ireland. 

The northern countries of Europe lie, generally 
speaking, north of the parallel of 55^ i the middle 
countries, between 55° and 45*^ ; and the southern 
countries, to the south of the parallel of 45<^. 

GENERAL TEMPERATURE. 

The CLIMATE of the northern countries is cold towards 
the north, and temperate towards the south ; of the middle 
countries, temperate towards the north, and warm towards 
the south ; of the southern countries, warm towards the 
north, and hot towards the south. Their productions 
vary with their climates. — See page 105. 

In the following Maps the numbers, 1, 2, &c., indi- 
cate the position of the chief towns ; and for facility 
of reference, they are arranged alphabetically. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF EUBOPB, 1869. 

The present polidcal divisions of Europe amount to 
44, namely, 4 empires ; 13 kingdoms ; 1 ecclesi^tical 
state ; 6 grand duchies ; 5 duchi6S ; 9 principalities ; 
3 republics ; and 3 &ee towns. 

llie KKPiBSS are Russia, Austria, France, and Turkey. 

The KINGDOMS are Great Britain and Ireland, Prus- 
sia, Spain, Sweden and Norway, Holland, Belgiun), 
Portugal, Italy, Bavaria, Denmark, Saxony, Wurtem- 
berc:, and Greece. 

The GRAND DUCHIES are Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburff-Strelitz, Olden- 
burg, including the Lordship of Kniphausen, and 
Saxe-Weimar. 

The principal duchibs' are Brunswick, and Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, 

The republics are Switzerland, San Marino, and 
Andorra (Pyrenees). 

The FREE TOWNS are Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Lubeck. 
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1 Tlie other Duomi are AiiluJi-B«mbiitg, Anhalft-Cothoa, An.* 
hiTt TFiMnw, JUT»-Altmibafg, SMte-MeiningeB; and tke pkutoivau. 
TBI are Sehwartabofg-Sondershaaaen, BehwartEbug-Aadolttadt, 
Beosa, Sldar and Youngar Bfanob, Ltppe^Detmold, L^pa-Sehaimu 
borg, HohanaollemJHeohingen, HohemoUenuSlgmaringen, Wal- 
daok, and Liehtanalala. 
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TRAJSCE. 

BonNDAust.— France is bounded on the north by Belgium and 
the English Channel ; on the west hgr the Bay of Biscay ; on the 
south by the Pyrenees, and the Mediterranean ; and on the east 
by Italy, Switierland, and Germany. 

Its length from Dunkirk to the Pyrenees is 600 miles ; 
and its breadth from the western extremity of Bretagne 
to Strasbourg is 580 miles. Its area (including Corsica, 
Savoy, and Nice) is about 210,000 square miles; and its 
POPULATION is about thirty-seyen millions. 

France was formerly divided into 35 Froyinces, but 
at the Revolution of 1789 it was divided into 86 De- 
partments, most of which take their names from the 
rivers and mountains within their boundaries. 

The chief towns are Fabis, Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
Lyons, Havre-de- Grace, Rouen, Nantes, Lisle, Stras- 
bourg, Toulon, Brest, Cherbpur^, Orleans, St. Male, 
Boulogne, Dieppe, Calais, Dunkirk; and in Corsica, 
Bastia and Ajaccio. To these may be added Cham* 
bery and Nice, the chief towns of the lately annexed 
provinces (Savoy and Nice). 

FoBEXON PossKssioNt. — In Africa, Algeria, Senegal, and small 
portions of Madagascar, the islands of St. Louis and Ooree on the 
west coaflt, and Reunion or Bourbon, and St. Marie, in the Indian 
Ocean. In Aiia, Pondicherry, Chandemagore, Karioal, Tanaon, 
and Mahi ; and in the Pacific Ocean, the Marquesas, Tahiti or 
Otaheite, and New Caledonia. In Amerioa, French Guiana and 
Cayenne ; and in the Wett JRidie$, Martinique, Guadaloupe, Marie 
Oalante, the northern part of St. Martin, and the small isles of 
Desirade and Sah&tes. Also the small islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, south of Newfoundland. 

Mountains. — Pyrenees, part of the Alps, the Cerennes, the 
YoBges, the Mountains of Auyergne, &c. 

RivxKS. — Seine, Loire, Garonne, Rhone, dec. 

Canals. — Languedoo,i Burgundy, and Orleans. 

Islands. — Corsica, Ushant, Belleisle, Rhe, Oleron, and Hieres. 

Cafss. — La Hogue, Barfleur, Gris Nei, Bee du Rax. 

QuLrs, 4eo.— Gulf of Lyons, Bay of Biscay, Bay of St. Maio. 

1 The canal of Languedoo oonnects the Mediterraaaan Sea with 
the Atlantic Ocean. 
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BU8SIA. 

BouxBABRi.— Bnssia ia bounded on the north bj the Arotio 
Ocean ; on the west by Norwegian and Swedish Lapland, ProMia, 
Anstria, and Turkey; on the South by Turkey, the Black Sea, the 
Sea of Aior, and the Caucasian Mountains ; and on the east by the 
Caspian Sea, the Ural Biver, and the Ural Mountains. Its length, 
from the southern extremity of the Crimea to the Arctic Qoean, is 
1,700 miles ; and its breadth, from the Ural Mountains to the Baltic, 
is 1,600 miles. 

Russia occupies more than the half of the whole con- 
tinent of Europe. It comprises the greater part of the 
ancient kingdom of Poland, Finland, East Bothnia, 
part of Lapland, the Crimea, Bessarabia, and part of 
Moldavia. Its absa exceeds 2,000,000 of square miles ; 
and its fopuiiAtion is estimated at 64 millions.^ 

The chief towns are Petersburg, Moscow, RigAi 
Cronstadt, Archangel, Kevel, Odessa, Kherson, Eana ; 
Warsaw in Poland; and Abo in Finland. 

Obeat Divisions. — 1. The Baltic ProTinces. 2. Great Russia. 
8. Little Russia. 4. West Russia. 6. South Russia. 6. East Russia, 

Ghibv Towns. — ^1. St. Petersburg, Cronstadt, Riga, Rer^ and 
Helsingfors. 3. Moscow, Ni^nii NoYC^rod, Smolensk, and Arch- 
angel. 8. Kier and Poltaya. 4. Warsaw and Wilna, or Yilna. 
6. Odessa, Kherson, NikolaieT,SeTastopol,,Kishenau (the capital of 
Bessarabia), Ismail, Akerman, Bender, and Kertch. 6, KnsMUf 
Saratov, Astrakan, and Perm. 

ICouMTAiMs. — The Ural or Uralian Ifountains, the Olond^ 
Hountains, and the Yaldai Hills. 

RiTSAs. — The principal riyers are the Volga, the Don, the Duio. 
per, the Dniester, the N. Dwina, the S. Dwina, the Memel or Nic- 
man, the Ural, the Pruth, the Neva, and the Petchora. 

Lakss. — Ladoga, Onega, Peipus, Ilmen, dec. 

Islands.— In the Baltic, Aland, Dago, Oesel; in the Arntio 
Ocean, NoTaZismbla, Spitxbei^en, d:o. 

Oui^FS, Bats, Stbaits.— The Gulft of Bothnia, Finland, and 
Riga; Archangel Bay, Onega Bay; Straits of Kaflb or Tenikale, 
and the Straits of Waygats. 

1 This is its estimated extent in j^rope ; but in addition tc thin, 
it comprises the whole of Northern Asia, and a large district south 
of the .Caucasus, the population of which is estimated at about 
i,UJU,O0O. 
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G£BMAXr. 

BouMDAKixB. — Qermany is bounded on the north by the German 
Ocean, Denmark, and the Baltic ; on the west by France, Belgium, 
and Holland ; on the south by Switzerland, and Austria ; and on the 
east by Poluid, Qalicia, Hungary, and Croatia. Its length, from 
east to west, is about 680 miles ; and its breadth, from north to 
■oath, about 600 miles. 

The AREA of Grermany, in square miles, is estimated at 
245,000; and its population at about 44^ xniUions. 

Germany was formerly divided into 37 distinct and 
independent states, but prior to the war of 1866 the 
number was reduced to 31. It has been still further 
reduced to 28, 22 of which are united under the name 
of the Xorth German Confederation, Prussia being the 
recognised head, and Berlin the seat of government. 

For purposes of government and commerce, several 
of the ilinor German States have leagued themselves 
with Prussia, and have thereby reduced the number 
of independent states to six, viz. — the Kingdoms of 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg ; the Grand Duchies of 
Baden, Hesoe-Darmstadt, and Luxemburg; and the 
Principality of Lichtenstein. 

The North German Confederation comprises 2 
Kingdoms, 5 Grand Duchies, 5 Duchies, 7 Prmcipali- 
ties, and S Free Towns. The Kingdom of Hanover, 
the Grand Duchy of Nassau, the Electorate of Hesse- 
Cassel, the Landgraviate of Hesse-Homburg, the Free 
Town of Frankfort, together with small portions of 
Hesse-Darmstadt and Bavaria, have been incorpo- 
rated with Prussia since 1866. 

EiNODOV OF Bavaria. — The area is 29,637 square 
miles, and the population is upwards of 4,600,000. The 
chief towns are Munich, Nuremburg, Augsburg, Batis- 
bon, Wurzhurg, Bamberg, and Spires. 

KiMODOM ov WuBTEVBBBO ^The ABBA 18 7,65) square 

miles, and the poPin.ATioN is upwards of 1,700,000. The 
ohief towns are Stuttoabd, Ulm, Hailbron, and HaU. 
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KjNCkDOn QV Saxokt. — Th» A«9A.iad>771 sqiuupe nules^ 
and the ¥opui«ation is upwivvd» oi 2,344,000. The chief 
tQwika ave Dsssabn, Leipsio, Eieyburg, and Chemnitz. 

6baiii> Ducht of Badbn. — ^Tbe abba is 5,913 square 
miles, and the population is about 1,340,000. The 
chief towns are Cablbbuhb, Manheim, Freyburg, Hei- 
delberg, Constance, and Baden-Baden. 

MmoaGJUUKAii Statm.— -TlwmoBtof the Minor Gemutn states re- 
semble our cooMTUS in extend population, and resources, the fol- 
lowing are the principal;' — 1. Grand Duchies of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz. 2. Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 3. Hesse-Darmstadt. 4. Baden. 
S. Saze- Weimar. 6. Oldenburg, with the Lordships of Kniphausen. 
7. Dnchj of Brunswick. 8. Saxe-Goborg-Gotha. 9. Saxe-Altenbmg. 
10. Saxe-Meiningen. 

Chief Towns. — 1. Strelitz, Friedland. 2. Schwerin Uostock, and 
Wismar. 3. Darmstadt, Mentz (or Mayeuce), Worms. 4. Carls- 
ruhe, Heidleberg, Baden. 6. Weimar, Eisenach, Jena. 6. Olden- 
burg, Delmenhurst, Kniphausen. 7. Brunswick, Wolfenbuttel, 
Helmstadt. 8. Gotha, Coburg. 9, Alteuburg, Eisenberg. 10. 
Meiningen, Eisfeld. 

Faxx Towns, — The Free Towns are Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Lubeck.3 The population of Hamburg, including the small terri- 
tocy attached, is about 225,000 ; of Bremen, 104,000 ; and of Lubeck, 
M,000. 

MocTHTAiMs. — The Alps, between Tyrol and Bavaria, the Han, 
£rsi^bii|;e, the Biesen-gebirge, and the Black Forest Mountains. 

Birxas. — The Danube, Bhine, Elbe, Saale, Weser, Ems, Maine, 
Reckar, Iser, Inn, dpo, 

Laus. — ^Boden See or Lake Constance, Schwerin, Ao. 

▲USKBIA. 
BouiiDABiBs.— Austvia is bounded on fha uwtk by Saxonj, 
Prussia and Bussian Poland ; on the west by Bavaria, Switserland; 
and Italy ; on the south by Turkey, the Adriatic, and Italy ; and 
on the east by Russia and Turkey ( Mcddaria). Its length, tgnm east 
to west, is about 800 miles ; and its breadth, firom north to south, 
400 miles. 

1 See note, page 81, for the names of the others. 

> Of the Free Cities, Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen are fre- 
quently called Hanat Towns, from a Teutonic word signif^mg a 
Utigue. This league was formed in the thirteenth century by the 
principal commercial cities in Germany Ibr mutual protection 
«^:tinst pirates, feudal lords, d(o. 
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Its AREA is Upwards of 240,000 square miles ; and its 
POPULATION is about 34 millions. It is the largest em- 
pire in Europe, except Russia, and it comprises under it 
several nations, whidi differ in language, laws, customs, 
and manners. 

Austria comprises the archduchy of Austria, the 
kingdoms of Bohemia, Hungary (with Slavonia and 
Croatia), Galicia (with the Cracow and the Bukovina), 
Ulyria, and Dalmatia, the Grand Principality of Tran- 
sylvania, the Duchy of Styria, and the provinces of 
Tyrol, Moravia, and Silesia. 

The chief towns are Vienna, Prague, Pesth, and 
Buda (or Oferi)^ and Trieste. 

Otrman PrownoeB. — 1. Lower Austria. 3. Upper Austria. 8. 
Salzburg. 4. Bohemia. 6. Moravia. 6. Silesia. 7. Tyrol. 8. 
Styria. 9. Illyria (comprisliig Carinthiay Oamiola^ and Istria.) 

CHisr Towns. — 1. Yienna. 2. Linx. 8. Salxburg. 4. Prague. 
0. Brunn. 6. Troppau. 7. Innsbruck. 8. Grats. 9. Trieste, 
Klageniiirt, Laybach, Capo d'Istria. 

HuMGABiAN Paoyinces. — 1. Hungary. 2. Transylvania. 8. Sla. 
Tonia. 4. Croatia. 6. Dalmatia. 6. The Military Frontier. 

Chist Towns.— 1. Pesth and Buda (or Ofen), 2. Klausenburg. 
8. Essek. 4. Agram. 6. Zara. 

Polish Paovinces. — 1. Galicia. 2. Cracow. 8. Bukovina. 

CniBT Towns. — 1. Lemberg. 2. Cracow. 8. Czemowitz. 

Gulfs and Stbaits. — The Adriatic, between Italy and Dalmatia; 
the gulfs of Trieste and Quarnero, south of Illyria; Marlacca 
Channel, between Croatia and the island of Yeglia. 

M<nmUxin$. — The Carpathian, Sudetic, and Bohemian Mountains, 
the Rhffitian or Tyrolese, the Camic. the Koric, the Julian^ and 
the Dinaric Alps. 

RiYsas. — The Danube, the Elbe, the Oder, dec. 

Lakbs.— Platten See or Balaton Lake^ and Neoaiedler See, in 
Hungary. 

PBUSSIA. 

BouNDABiss. — Prussia is bounded on the north by the Baltic, 
Mecklenburgh-Schwerin, Denmark, and North Sea; on the west by 
France, Belgium, and HoUaud ; on the south by Austria, Saxony, 
and the Minor German States ; and on the east by Russia and 
Russian Poland. Its greatest length from E. to W. is 715 mile?, 
and its breadth from N. to S. varies from 80 to 850 miles. 
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The AREA of Frnssia is about 135,900 square miles ; 
and its population is upwards of twenty-three miUions. 
It was divided into eight Proyinces, which were subdi. 
yided into twenty-five Grovemments prior to the war of 
] 866. Hohenzollcm, Lauenburg, and lahde, were ac- 
quired before the late war. Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, Frankfort, and adjoining district, 
and x)ortions of Bavaria and Hesse-Darmstadt have been 
since added. 

Its Provinces and chief towns are as follow : — 

Prussia Proper, 



. Kfiuigsbei^, PiUau, Memel, Tilsit, 

Eylau, Dantzic, Elbing, lliom. 
, Posen, Bromberg. 
. Berlin, Potsdam, Brandenburg, 

Frankfort-on-tbe-Oder, Kustrin. 
. Stettin, Stralsund, Kolberg. 
. Breslau, Glogau, Gorlitz. 
. Magdeburg, Halle, Erfurt, Halber- 

stadt. 
. Munster, Minden, Paderbom. 
. Cologne, Dusseldorf, Bonn, Aix-la. 
C^pelle,Goblentz, Treves, Oleves. 
. Sigmaringen, Hechingen. 
. Lauenburg. 

. Scbleswig, Kiel, Flensburg, Altona. 
. Hanover, Hildesbeim, Gottengen, 

Usnabruck. 
. Cassel, Fulda, Marburg. 

, . . Nassau, Wiesbaden, Limbui^. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

lahde is a small district of five square miles, purchased from 
Oldenburg in 1858. 

CoMiuacB. — The commerce of Prussia is considerable. The 
principal exports are com, wool, timber, iron, flax, linen, and 
-woollen cloths, Westphalia hams, Ao. 
MouNTAiMB. — Part of the Han and Riesen-gebirge Kountains. 
Bivzas.— Oder, Memel or Niemen, Pregel, Vistula, Rhine, Elbe, 
Ems, Spree, MoseUe, Ac. 
GuLrs.— Golf of Dantdo, Frlsche.Ha£^ Ouriseha^Haff. 
IsitAHDSw^-Rugen, Usedom, and WoUln. 

SFAIN. 
BoDNDAaias. — Spain is bounded on the north by the Pyrenees 
and tlie Bay of Biscay ; on the west by Tortugal and the Atlantic ; 
and on the south and east by the Mediterranean. 



Posen, . 
Brandenburg, 

Pomerania, . 
Silesia, . 
Prussian Saxony, 

Westphalia, . 
Rhenish Prussia, 

Hohenzollem, 
Louenbuj^, . 
Schleswig'Holsein, 
Hanover, 

Hesse-Cassel, . 

Nassau, . 
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Its AKtJL in square miles » eitivftted at 180,000^ and 
ita FQr9K.ATioM amounts to neairly 15,807,000. 

Pboyimcss.-^I. Gaiida. a. Astniias. Iw Biaeaj, 4. 
Navane* fiw Aiagon. 6. Catatonia. 7. Yalenoia. 8. 
Mnrcia. 9l Granada. 10. An(la,]iisiit 11. Sstrem*- 
dun. I a. Leon. 13. Old Caslika. U. New Castile. 

Chxst Towna.-*!. Santia^Ov Vigo, Corunna, f'enol. 
2. Oviedo, Ggon. 3. Bilboa. YitKma, St. Sebastiaa. 
4. Pampeluna, Estella. 5. Saragossa, Huesca. 6. Bar- 
celona, Tortosa. 7. Valencia, AUcant. 8^ llurcia,C«r- 
thagena. 9. Granada, Malaga. 10. Seville, Cadiz, Cor- 
doYa, Xeres, Gibraltar.^ 11. Badajoz, Merida. 12. Val- 
ladolid, Salamanca, I>eon. 13. Santander, Burgos. 14. 
Madrid, Toledo, Talavera. 

Falma in Majorca ; and Port Mahon in Minorca. 

MoDarTAOit. — Fjv n»M , Sierra Nevada, Sierra Kovena, the 
Oantabrian and Aiturian Mountains, Ac. 

BiTsaa.— jyOnho, Sooro, lagos, Ooadiana, OuadalqnlTer, Sbro^ 
Xacar, Segora, Bidassoa, Ac. 

IsLAif D«. — The Balearic Islands, ICi^orca, Minoroa, lTlza» Leon, 
Formentera, and tlia Canary Isian4s. 

CoLOKUs.—> Almost the oaij remains of the vast foreign posses- 
sions of Spain are A« islands of €aba and Porto Rico, in the West 
Indies ; and the minority of the Philippine Isles, in the Indian 
Arohlpelagow 

FOBTUQAI- 

BouvDAKixs. — Portagal is 1»onnded on the north and OMt by 
Spain, and oa the west and south hy the Atlantic 

Its ABEA in square milea is upwards of 35^000 ; and its 
popoLATioN amounts to about four millions. 

Portugal is divided into six Provinces, namely, BntM 
Douro e Ifinho, Tras os Monies, Beira, Estrcunadura, 
Alemt^o, and Algarve. 

The chief towns are^ LiSBOir, Oporto, Setuyal or St. 
Ubes, and Coimbra. 

MouNTAiHS. — Sierra d'Esfirella, die. 
RiTXKS. — Hinho^ Dooro, Mondiego, Tagus, Ouadiana. 
Islands. — The Axores, the Madeiras, Gape Yerde Islands, ftc 
OoLOMUS.— Besides the islands just mentioned, the Portognese 



GibraUar has belonged to Qtmi Siikaiii tiam inM. 
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hare saltiieiiientB in AagQj»^ Beofuelf^ and XoMmbi^mB^ in Afrioa ; 
also €k>a» on the ooast of India ; Haoao, wve Gantoa ; »&<& pwrt of 
the island of Timor, in ihe 6a«t Indie*. 

IT ALT. 

BouNDAmiES. — On the north by the Alps, which separate it from 
Switzerland and Austria ; west by France and the Mediterranean ; 
foafh by the Mediterranean ; and east by the Adriatic. 

Tlie ABEA of Italy, including Sicilj and the other 
islands is about 122,000 square miles; and the popula- 
tion is upwards of twenty-five millions. 

Italy now comprehends the former territories of Sar- 
dinia (with the exception of Nice and Savoy, ceded to 
Prance) ; Lombardy ; the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, 
with the Duchies of Parma and Modena ; the provinces 
of the Bomagna, Umbria, and the Marches ; the king- 
dom of Naples and Sicily; and the province of Yenetia. 

The following are the principal Divisions, with their 
chief towns : — 

PoLixiOAL Divisions in 18€8. 

Dtmsions, Ckitif Towns. 

Sardinia, . . . Toiin, Alessandria, Vercelli, Genoa, 

Casale, Novara, Asti, Coni. 
Sardinia (Island)^ . CagUari, Sasaari. 
Lombardy, '. . . Milan, Cremona, Bre^ia, hp^ Cooio, 

Bergamo, Pavia, Goi^za^o, TtgdM. 
Yenetia, . . . Venice, Verona, Mantua, Padua,, Vi- 

cenza, Treviao, Udine. 
Parma, . . Parma, Piacenza. 

Modena, . . Modena, Massa, Carrara, (Eleg^o. 

Tuscany with Lucca, . Florence, Pisa, Lucca, Leghorn, Siena 

Arezzo, Grosseto. 



UomBfpMk, ^ Formerly fFerrara, Bologna, Ravenna. 
Umbria, Y ^"Jj**" ■! Rimini, Ancona, Perugia. 

The Marches, J statei. l.Forli, Fermo, Urbino, Asooli. 



Nifties, . . . Naplefl,Gbeta, Capua, Salerno, Reggio, 

Bene vento, Caserta, Taranto, Foggia, 
Bari, Aquila, Otranto. 

Sicily . . Palmero, Trapani, Marsala, Catania, 

Girgenti, Syracuse, Messina, Modica. 

Pontifical States, Rome, Viterbo,Ciyita-Vecchia,Velletri. 

Republic ot' San Marino, San Marino. 
le&AMM.— Sid]y, Sardinia, Malta (belonging to Great Britain), 

Cordoa (belonging to France^ Elba, and the Lipari leles. 
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MouNTAurs. — Alps, Apennines, YesiiTins, Etna (in Sicily). 
RiYXms. — The Po, Adige, Ticino, Amo, Tiber, Yultumo. 
"^ LAJUSt-^Mjiggiore, Lugano, Garda, Gomo, 4(c. 

SWrrZERLAND. 

BouMDABUS. — On the north by Germany; west by France 
south by Italy ; and east by Austria. 

The ABEA of Switzerland in square miles is upwards of 
15,000 ; and the population amounts to nearly 2,500,000. 
Switzerland consists of twenty-two Cantons, which are 
united into one political body, called titie Swiss Confede- 
ration. 

The chief towns are, Berne, Geneva, Basle (Bale), 
Zurich, Lucerne, Lausanne, Friburg, and Neufchatel. 

Mountains. — The Alpi^ which separate it from Italy, Germany, 
and France. The loftiest summits of the Alps, on the Swiss side, 
are Mount Rosa, Mount Cenrin, Jungfrau, Schrek-hom, Great St. 
Bernard, the Simplon, St. Gothard, and Mount Jura. JfonC Blano 
is in the neighbourhood of Switierland (in Savoy). 

BiYZBS. — The Rhine, Rhone, Aar, Ticiuo, Inn, dec. 

Lakxb. — G^eva, Constance, Zurich, Lucerne, Ao. 

GREECE. 

BouNDAaiss. — On the north by the Turldsh provinces of Albania 
and Thessaly ; on the west and south by the Meditoranean ; and on 
the east by the Archipelago. 

The AREA of Greece, including the islands, is about 
20,000 square miles ; and the population is about 
1,331,000. 

Greece comprises the Peninsula of the Morea, the Pro- 
vince of Livadia, the large island of Negropont, the Cy- 
clades, some of the Sporades, and the Ionian Islands. 

The chief tO¥ms are, Athens, Syra or Hermopolis, 
Hydra, Nauplia, and Patras. 

GniFs. — Patras, Lepanto, Egina, Nauplia, Ac. 

Mountains. — Parnassus, Helicon, the Mountains of Maina, &e. 

IONIAN I8I<AND8. 

The Ionian Islands, on the west coast of Greece, formed 
a republic under the protection of Great Britain, from 
1814 to 1863, when they were restored to Greece. 

The islands are, Corfu, Paxo, Santa Maura, Ithaca, 
Cephalonia, Zante, and Cerigo. The capital is Corfu. 
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TURKEY IN BTTBOPB. 

BonrDABixf. —On the north by Anstria and RnsfU ; on the west 
bj Dalmatia and the Adriatlo ; on the lonth by Greece and the 
Archi]>elago ; and on the east by the Dardanelles, the Sea of Mar- 
mora, the Straits of Oonstantlnople, and the Blaok Sea. 

Its ABBA in square miles is about 210,000; and its 
POPULATION is about 15,000,000. 

Turkey in Europe formerly comprised all the south- 
eastern portion of the continent lying between the Black 
Sea and the Adriatic ; but the southern part, in 1830, was 
formed into an independent kingdom (Greece), under 
the protection of Great Britain, France, and Russia. 

The chief towns are, Constantinople, Adrianople, 
Salonica, Belgrade, Sophia, Bucharest, Jassy, Larissa. 

The principil Islands belonging to Turkey are Candia, 
Cyprus, Scio, Rhodes. 

MouMTAiNS. — Hamns or the Balkan, RhodopS, Athoi, Olympus, 
Ossa, Pelion, Pindos, Ac. 

SWBDBIf. 

BoTrwDABiss. — On the north by Norwegian Lapland ; west by 
Norway, the Cattegat, and the Sound ; south by the Baltio ; and east 
by the Baltio, the Gulf of Bothnia, and Russia. 

The ABBA of Sweden in square miles is upwards of 
170,000 ; and its population is aboat 4,022,000. 

Divisions. — 1. Sweden Proper. 2. cfothland. 3. 
Norrland, including West Bothnia and Swedish Lapland. 

Chief Towns. — 1. Stockholm, Upsal, Gefle, Fahlan. 
2. Gottenburg,! Carlscrona, Norrkoping, Malmo, Calmar, 
Helsingborg. 3. Hemoeand, Sundsvi^, Umea. 

The Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway form one Euro- 
pean Power under the same crown. 

HouNT AIMS.— The Do^re-field, Ac, between it and Norway. 
Islands. — Gothland, Aland, St Bartholomew (W. Indies). 
Rims.— Dahl, Lulea, Tomea, Kotala, Ootha or Qota, &o. 
Laxbs. — Wener, Wetter, Maelar, Ao. 

1 €Mtmibwrff—or rather Oafkenhwrpf means the town (hurg) or 
stronghold of the CMhi. The present King of Sweden wan crowned 
** King of Sweden and Norway, and of the OcOu and Vandals." 
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Bouin>4Bna. — On the oMt toy Swoden; mogrth I9 t>^ Arolio 
Ocean ; west hj Hub Arctic and Atlantic Qoean»> and tbft North 
Sea ; and aouth by the Skager Hack« 

The ABBA of Norway is aqiuiTe milet is orthnated al 
122,000; and its pofui«ation is about 1^00,000^ 

Divisions. — 1. Southern Norway or Norway Ftoper* 
2. Norrland or Northern Norway. 

Chiev Towns 1. Christiania, Bergen^ Drontheimy 

Boraas, Frederickstadt, Christiansand, Stayangev* 2« 
Hammerfest, Tromaoe. 

The Kingdoms of Norway and Sweden form one Euro- 
pean Power under the same crown. 

IiLAVDa. — The Loffodea Idea, Mageroe, HitteveOk Tigten» Ae. 
MavMTAuia. — PoTre-field, Longfield, and Kden Moontainai 
BiYsaa. — Glommen, Drammen, Lonven, Tana, Alten, Ao« 

DEiniABK. 

BonvDABiia. — On the north by the Skager Rack ; on the weat by 
the German Ocean ; on the south by Germany ; and on the eaat by 
the Cattegat, the Sound, and the Baltic 

The ARSA of Denmark in square miles is about 14,790; 
and its population is upwards of 1,600,000. 

DiYisxoNS. — 1. Jutland Proper or North Jutland. S. 
The Islimds of Zealand and Funen. 3. Iceland^ 4. Far5e 
Islands. 

Chief Towns 1. Aalborg, Viborg. 2. Copsnhaqek, 

Elslnore, Odenseo. 3. ReikiaYik. 4. Thorsha^m. 

IsLAwna. — The och«r islands are Langeland, Falster, Laaland, 
Bomholm, &c., in the Baltic. 

STBAiT8.^The Sound, the Great Belt, and the Little Belt. 

RiTEBs.— The Elbe, which was formerly the southern boundary of 
Denmark ; and the Eyder, which separates Holstein from Sleswick. 
and by means of tbe canal of Kiel connects the Baltic with t^ 
German Ocean. 

Capbs. — The Shaw^ in the north of Jutland. 

CoLONiss. — Besides Iceland, and the Faroe Islands, Denmark 
possesses some small settlements on the western coast of Greenland, 
together with the islands of Santa Crua, St, Thomas, and St. John 
in tlie West Indies, and the Nicobar Islands in the Bay of Bengal. 
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BomnABiv*. — On «h« svxrth iv<4 woH ^ ^ Ckenuui 0««ui ; 

•outh by Belgiom; and east by the North German ConfederatioD. 

The AREA of Holland in square miles (including the 
Dutch portions of LuxemVorg and Lunburg) is 13,600; 
and its popuu^tiov, in 1859, was 3,543,775. 

Holland includes the Provinces of ^oUand» Zealand, 
North Brabant, Utrecht, Guelderland, Oyeryssel, Fries- 
land, Groningen, with Drenthe, and jMurts ai lomburg 
and Luxemburg. 

The chief towns are, AM8TE:Qa)Ax, Botterdam^ the 
Hague, Leyden, Haarlem, and Utrecht 

IsLAHDa. — Orer Flakee, Toom, Ylieland, Ter BcheUing, Ame- 
land, Walcheten, N. Beveland, S. Beveland. 

Sbas ahd Bat8. — Zuyder Zee, Haarlem M^r, DoUart Bay, &e. 

BiTzat. — The Rhine with its branches, the Waa]« Tssel, and 
Leek, the Heuse or Maese, the Scheld or Escant, dw. 

GoLOKiBfl.— In the West Indies^ Curac^oa, Buen Ayre, St. EnstatinB, 
and part of St. Martin ; in the Eastlndfes^ Java, and the Holnccaa 
or Spice Islands, with settlements in Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes ; 
in SouiA Jmerica^J>nteh Ouiaaa, or Surinam ; andin Jfirioa, El Hina, 
and several small forts on the coast of Guinea* 

BELGIUM. 
BonxnAaiis. — On the north by Holland ; on the west hj the 
German Ocean ; on the south by France ; and on the east by Bntcb 
Lmcemburg and Umbnrg and Rhenish Ftussia. 

Its AKSA in square miles is 1 1 , 500 ; and its popuLATioii, 
in 1859, was 4,623,089. 

Belgium includes West Elanders, East Flanders, Ant- 
werp, South Brabantj Halnault, Kamur, Liege, with parts 
of IJinhurg and XiUxemburg. 

The chief towns are, Bbuswsx^ Antwerp, Ghent, 
Bruges, Ostend, and Liege. 

BiTias. — The 8«heUl or Efoaut, the Hensf w Uum% with its tri. 
butary, the Sambre. 

CtABSmCATlOJi or T«S STATia or XIJBOIS. 

Gieai Britain, France, Rmaia, A«8tria» and Fvaiiia, 
aie eaUed **ihe Five Great Powers of Emopo.*^ 
Spain, Sweden* Torkej, and Itafy, are second-Tate 

powers. 
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Holland, Belgium, Portugal, Bavaria, Denmark, 
Saxony, Wurtemburg, and Switzerland, are third-rate 
powers ; and the renudnder are fourth-rate, or under. 

BELIOIONS OF EimOPB. 

Generally speaking, the Roman Catholic religion pre- 
yails in the south of Europe, the Protestant in the north, 
and the Greek Church in the north-east. In th^middle 
countries of Europe there is a mixture of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, as in the Grerman States, &c. Moham- 
medanism is confined to the Turldsh dominions in Eu- 
rope, and the extreme south of Russia. 

8EA8, GULFS, BATS, AMD 8TBAIT8. 

Seas. — The principal seas of Europe are the Mediter- 
ranean, the Baltic, the North Sea or German Ocean, the 
White Sea, the Black Sea, the Archipelago, the Sea of 
Marmora, the Sea of Azov, the Irish Sea, the Skager 
Rack, and the Cattegat. 

Gulps. —The Gulf of Venice, Genoa, Lyons, Taranto, 
and Lepanto, in the Mediterranean ; and the Gulf of 
Bothnia, Finland, and Riga, in the Baltic. 

Bats. — The Bay of Biscay, north of Spain. 

Channels.— The British Channel, St. George's Chan- 
nel, the North Channel (north of the Irish Sea). 

Straits. — ^The Straits of Gibraltar, Bonimcio, and 
Messina, in the Mediterranean ; the Straits of the Dar- 
danelles and Constantinople, connecting the Seaof Marmora 
with the Archipelago and Black Sea ; the Straits of Kaffa 
or Enikale, between the Black Sea and the Seaof Azov ; 
the Straits of Dover, the Sound, and the Great and Little 
Belts which connect the Baltic with the Cattegat. 

Islands ^The principal islands of Europe are. Great 

Britain and Ireland; Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Elba, 
Majorca, Minorca, Iviza, Malta, and the Ionian Islands, 
in the Mediterranesm ; Negropont, and many others, in 
the Archipelago ; Candia and Cyprus in the Levant Sea ; 
the Azores in the Atlantic Ocean; Zealand, Funen, 
Gothland, &c., in the Baltic; Guernsey, Jersey, &c., in 
the British Channel ; the Isle of Man ; the Orkney and 
Shetland Isles ; Iceland, Spitzbergen, and Nova Zembla. 
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. PaNiN8ni.AS — Spain and Portugal, called, by way of 
eminence, the Peninsula ; Italy, the Morea, Jutland, the 
Crimea, &c. 

IfiTHMUsES. — ^The Isthmus of Corinth in Greece; and 
Perekop, which connects the Crimea with the mainland. 

Capes. — The North Cape in Lapland; the Naze, south 
of Norway ; Cape Finisterre and Ortegal in Spain ; Cape 
La Hogue in France ; Cape St. Vincent in Portugal ; Cape 
Spartivento in Italy; Cape Matapan in the Morea; Cape 
Clear in Ireland ; and the Land's End in England. 

Mountains — The principal mountains in Europe are, 
the Alps, which divide Italy from Switzerland, Germany, 
and France; the Pyrenees, between France and Spain; the 
Apennines, which rundown Italy; the Carpatiiian, north 
and north-east of Hungary ; Haemus or the Balkan Moun- 
tains, in Turkey ; the Ural or Uralian, between Europe 
and Asia ; and the Dofrine or Dovrefield, between Norway 
and Sweden. The Tolcanoes or burning mountains are, 
Etna in Sicily, Hecla in Iceland, and Yesuyius in Italy. 

BiYEBS. — ^The principal rivers of Europe are the Volga, 
flowing into the Caspian Sea ; the Danube and the Dnieper, 
into the Black Sea ; the Don, into the Sea of Azov ; the 
Rhine and the Elbe, into the North Sea ; the N. Dwina, 
into the White Sea; the Vistula, Oder, and S. Dwina, into 
the Baltic; the IQione, Loire, Garonne, and Seine, in 
France ; the Tagus, Guadiana, and Ebro, in Spain ; the 
Po and Tiber, in Italy; the Thames and Severn, in 
England; the Shannon, in Ireland; and the Tay and 
Clyde in Scotland. 

Lakes. — The principal lakes are, Ladoga and Onega in 
Russia; Wener, Wetter Maeler, in Sweden; Geneva, 
Constance, andNeufchatel, in Switzerland; Garda, Como, 
and Maggiore, in Italy ; Lough Neagh in Ireland ; Loch 
Lomond in Scotland ; and Windermere in England. 

qUESTIONS FOa EXAMINATION. 

What is said of Europe ? How is it bounded ? Between what 
MralleU, and between what meridians does it lie ? What is its 
length? Its breadth? Its climate? Its area? Its population? 
Name, and point ont on the man, the countries in the north, 
north-east, south-east, middle, ana west of Eurone. Where do 
the British Islands lie? By what parallels may tne countries of 
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EnroM Im divided into northern, middle, end Bonfhem P Can yon 
describe generally the climate of each ? And the prodactions P 

The present political divisiona of Europe amount to P Can yon 
gtate themP The empires ireP Hie Kingdoms P Hie grand 
dnchies? The principal dnchiesP The republics P The free 
towns P How much of Europe does Russia occupy P Theconntiies 
which it com{ffiseB P Trace them out with the points. The chief 
or principal towns P Point them out. Between what parallels 
ana between what meridians does Germany lie P Its area ? Its 
nopulation P Into how many independent states is it divided P 
Under what general name are they united P Which is the princi- 
md state P Tne second ? The next in importance P The lilinor 
Ol-erman states consist of P Their united areas may amount to ? 
Trace them on the map, and give the chief towns of each division. 
How may Germany be divided P What is said of each? 

Name, and tmce on the map, the countries which Austria com* 
priaei. Ginv the chief towns of each, and point them ont on the 
map. Name, and tnee in like manner, the other countries of 
Elnrope, and point ont the chief towns of each. 

ASIA. 

Asia is the yuqgest, tlie most populous, and ba many 
respects tke most interesting of the great divisions of 
the globe. It was here that the human race was first 
planted ; and here occurred ahnost all the interesting 
events recorded in thQ Bible. Here, too, the great 
empires of anti(]^uify rose and fell ; and from Asia the 
elements of society, civilization, and learnings were 
spread over the other divisions of the eaiih. 

Ana is bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean, 
on the east by the Pacific Ocean, on the south by the 
Indian Ocean, and on the west by Europe, the Medi- 
terranean, and Red Sea. 

Asia extends from 1<> 2^ to 78® north latitude, and from 
26** east to 170* West longitude. Its length, from the 
western extremity of Asia Minor (Cape Baba) to the 
eastern coast of Oorea, is about 6,000 miles; and its 
breadth, fitom the foutbem extremity of Malacca to Cape 
Severo ot Taimura in Siberia, is about 5,300 mUes. 

Its AREA may be estimated at about 17,500,006 of square 
miles, and its ^oPolation at about 550,000,000. 
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OBNERAI. BIYISIONB. 

Siberia, or Asiatic Bnsna, extends oyer the entire 
north of Asia. 

The Mouth of Asia, like the south of Europe, consists 
of three great projections or peninsulas, which comprise 
Arabia, India within the Ganges, or Hindostan, and 
India beyond the Ganges, or Chin-India. 

In the middle regions of Asia, to the west, are the 
Turkish dominions, including Asia Minor, Armenia, 
Syria, and the Holy Land; and to the south-west, 
Arabia, Persia, and Afghanistan. In the centre are 
Independent and Chinese Tartary ; and to the east, the 
vast and populous empire of China. 

Near the ecutem coast is the insular empire of Japan, 
corresponding to the British Islands on the west coast 
of Europe. 

PRINCIPAL COUNTBIBS Ilf ASIA. 

Countries, C^ief Totau, 

China, .... Pekin, Nankin, Canton. 

Hindostan, . . Calcntta, Madias, Bombay. 

India b^ond the GhuigeSy . Ava, Baneoon, Bankok, au4L 

Persia, .... Teheran, iBnahan, Shiraz. 

Afffhanistan or Cabnl, • . Cabul, Candahar, Herat. 

Beloochistany • . . Kelat, Gundava, Kedje. 

Arabia,. . Mecca, Medina, Sana, Miucat 
Turkey in Asia, including 

Asia Minor, . . . Smyrna, Brosa, Sinope. 

Armenia, . . . Erzeroom, Erivan, Van. 

Diarbekir and Kurdistan, . Diarbekir, Mosul, Betlis. 

Irak-Arabi, . . . Bassora, Bagdad. 

Syria, . . . Aleppo, Tripoli, Damascus. 

Palestine, or the Holy Land, . Jerusalem. 

Russian Asia or Siberia, . Astrachan, Tobolsk, Irkutsk. 

Independent Taitazy, . . Bokhara, Samarcand, Balkh. 

Chinese Taitazy^ • . Cashgar, Yarkand. 

Thibet, . • • . . Lassa, Ladakh. 

Japan Isles, • . . Jeddo, Miaco, Matsmai. 

Ceylon, • . . Candy, Colombo, Trincomalee. 
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China ^Theiir«a of China and its dependencies may 

be estimated at about equal to a third of the whole 
continent ; and the population at about 300,000,000. 

Hindostan, or India ivithin the Ganges, — This vast 
and important coxmtry is, with few exceptions, either 
subject to, or under the influence of, British dominion. 

The British possessions in Hindostan comprise the 
states and provinces under the Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, to which Scinde, the Punjab, 
Berar or Nagpore, Oude, &c., have been added. Also 
the large and important Island of Ceylon. 

Independent States, — Cashmere, Nepaul, and Bootan. 

The other European settlements in Hindostan are oi 
little importance, namely, one of the Portusaese at Goa ; 
five of the French at Chandemagore, Pondidierry, 
Karical, Yanaon, and Mahe.^ 

India beyond the Ganges is divided into Assam, Bir- 
mah, and Malacca, on the west ; Siam in the middle ; 
and on the east the empire of Annam or Tonquin, 
which occupies the whole of the eastern part, including 
Tonquin, Cfochin-China, Siampa, and Cambodia on the 
coast, and Laos in the interior. The British possessions 
in India beyond the Ganges are described in pages 67 
and 68 

SEAS, GULFS, BATS, AMD STRAITS. 

Sbas llie principal seas of Asia are, the Red Sea, 

the Arabian Sea, the Chinese Sea, the Yellow Sea, the 
Sea of Japan, the Sea of Okhotsk, the Sea of Kamts- 
chatka; the Bay of Bengal; the Persian Gulf, the Gulf 
of Siam, the Gulf of Tonquin ; the Straits of Babelman- 
deb ; the Straits of Ormuz, Behring*s Straits ; and the 
Straits of Malacca, Macassar, and Sunda. 

ISLANDS, PENINSULAS CaPES. 

The princi^Md islands belonging to Asia are, the Japan 

1 The portion of India posMSsed by the Portuguese and French 
may be estimated at 2.00O square miles, and the poptilation at about 
7no.itOA 
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TriantiT, the Fhillppiiie ijUodi, CeTlon, BoruM, Siuii«> 
tra, Java, Celebei, the Molucca* or Spice Island*; thf 
ChineBe lalvids, Hainan and FormoM ; Suhalien, Loo 
Cboo, the Laccadive and Maidire iBlaodt. tae Andaman 
and Nicobar IslandB, the Koiile lalea. the Aleutian or 
Po< Iiianda. 

pBHiNauLAB Hindoitan, Malacca or Malay*, Cam- 
bodia, Corea, and Kamtfcbatka. 

Cafes In the nortli of Alia, Cape Tumnra or Ser&o. 

North Cape, East Cape, Cape Lopatlu in Kamtschatka; 
Cape Komania, south of the Easteni. and Cape Comorin, 
south of the Weatera Peniosula of India. 



MonnTAiNB — The prlncipBl monotaini are, the Hitaa- 
lehs, the Altai, the Caucofua, the East and Wett Ohanti; 
Uie TaiiniB, the Lebanon, and tbe JJral rangei. 

Bivms The Eiang-ku orYaQg-tse-kiaug, theHoang- 

ho, the Lena, the YeneBsel, the Obi, the Amour or 
S^halien, the Granges, the BrahmapiiHJtra, the Irrawaddj, 
the Indua, the EupbraieB, the Tigris, the Qihon or Oxus, 
the Sihon or Jazartes, and the Majknang or Cambodia. 

Lakes. —The Ca.'ipiBii Sea, the Sea of Aral, the Dead 
Sea, and I^ke Baikal. 
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qiTESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

What is said of Asia? How is it bounded? Its length and 
breadth? Its area and population? Its general divisions? Trace 
each on the man. The principal coontries of Ama ? Trace them 
on the map, and point out theprincipal towns of eadi. The esti- 
mated area and population of Cnina ? What is said of Hindostan? 
British India comprises ? The Independent States are? What 
settlements bave the French, Portuguese, and Danes in Hindostan? 
Their extent and population? Name, and point out on the map, 
Hie principal seas, gulfs, bays, and straits. Also, the islands, pen- 
insulas, and capes. Also, the mountains, rivers, and lakes. 



AFRICA. 

Afbica is remarkable for its vast deserts of burning 
sand, the ignorance and barbarism of its inhabitants, 
and the number and ferodtj of its animals. Though 
some ooimtries of Africa, particniarly Egypt and Car- 
thage, were earlj distinguished for civibzation and 
commerce, yet it is at the present day the least known 
of all the great divisions of the globe; and it is greatly 
to be feared that even the noble efforts^ now making 
mider the sanction of the British parliament to intro- 
duce civilization and Christianity into the heart of this 
great continent, will, like all those that preceded them, 
be defeated by the nature of the climate, if not by the 
barbarism of uie inhabitants. 

A&ica is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean 
Sea ; on the south by the Southern Ocean ; on the west 
by the Atlantic Ocean; and on the east by the Red 
Sea and Indian Ocean. 

Africa extends from 34* 52' south, to 37* 21' north lati- 
tude, and from 17*33' west, to 51? 30' east longitude. Its 
length from the Cape of Good Hope to the Mediterranean 
18 about 5,000 miles ; and its breadth from Cape Verd to 
Cape Guardafbi is about 4,700 miles. Its abba may be 

1 This allodee to the ezpeditton to Aflrlea In 18U, which was 
•tefeated, as was here axitlcipatod ; but the r eee nt expedition under 
Dr. LiTinirstonek will, it is hoped, be c ro wae d wilb tneaeee. 

c 2 
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esHmated at about 10,000,000 of square miles English, 
and its popui^tion at about 80,000,000.^ 

QBNEBAL DIVISIONS OF AFRICA. 

1 . The Barbart States, including the whole country 
north of the desert of the Sahara, and west of the 25tb 
degree of east longitude. 

2. The Sahara, or the Great Desert. 

3. The Region of the Nile, including Egypt, Nubia, 
with Dongola and Sennaar ; Abyssinia, Kordofan, and 
all the country drained by its affluents. 

4. NiORiTiA, which may be subdivided into Soudan^ or 
North Nigritia, Central Nigritia, and Southern Nigritia. 

Soudan, or North Nigritia, lies between the Kong 
Mountains and the Sahara; and is watered by the 
Senegal, Gambia, Niger, and the rivers flowing into 
Lake Tchad. 

Central Nigritia lies between the Kong Mountains 
and the Northern shore of the Gulf of Guinea, to the 
Bi^ht of Biafra. 

Southern Nigritia includes the countries from the 
Bight of Biafra along the coast to Cai>e Negro, and 
inwards to the sources of the rivers flowing through it 
to the coast. 

5. Southern Africa, or the regions south of Cape 
Negro, on the west, and of the Zambesi river on the east. 

6. Eastern Africa, or the regions north of the 
Zambesi river, round by the sea-coast to the confines of 
Abyssinia. 

7. The ISLANDS of Africa are Madagascar, Bourbon, 
Mauritius or Isle of France, the Comoro Isles and So- 
cotra, on the east coast ; and the Madeira, Canary, and 
Cape Verd Islands, St. Helena, St. Thomas, Ascension. 
Goree, and Fernando Po, on the west coast. 

^ The population of AfHca may be divided into seven distinot racM, 
namely, the Nmnidiana or Moon, fhe Egyptians, the Nnbians. th» 
AbyMiniana, the OallVee, the N^erooe, and the Hottentitts 
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The British possessions in Africa comprise the Cape of 
Grood Hope, Sierra Leone, and several other settlements 
and forts on the western coast; and the islands of Fer- 
nando Fo, St. Helena, Ascension, and the Mauritius 
or Isle of France. 
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*, 



Cbuntriet. 



BftrSary, which ineludeB 

Morocco and Fez, 

Algiers, 

Tunis, 

Tripoli 

Feszaa, 

Barca, 
Nubia, . 
Abyssinia, 
Uppor Gninea, 
Lower Ghiinea, 
Nigritia, 
Eastern Africa, 
Cape Colony, 



Ckie/TowM, 
Cairo, Alexandria. 

Morocco, Mogadore, Fez. 

Algiers, Constantiua. 

Tunis, Sosa, Cabes. 

Tripoli. 

Mourzook. 

Dema. 

Sennaar, Dongola. 

GK>ndar, Axnm. 

Benin, Freetown. 

Loango, St. Salvador. 

Timbuctoo, Bomoo. 

Sofala. 

Cape Town. 



SEAS, GULFS, BATS, AND STRAITS. 

Sbas. — The principal seas of Africa are, the Mediter^' 
ranean and the Red Sea; the Gulfs of Guinea, Sidra, and 
Cahes ; Saldanha and Table Bays ; the Channel of Mo- 
zambique ; the Straits of Gibraltar and Babelmandeb. 

Capes. — ^The principal Capes are, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Cape Bon, Cape Verd, Cape Guardafui« Capes 
Spartel, Biojador, Blanco, Falmas, Three Points, Formosa, 
and Negro. 

Mountains The principal mountains are. Mount 

Atlas, the Kong Mountains, the Mountains of Lupata, 
the Mountains of Abyssinia, and Sierra Leone. 

Rivers: — The principal riyers are, the Nile, the Niger 
or Quorra, the Senegal, the Gambia, the Zaire or Congo, 
the Coanza, the Orange River or Gareep, and the Zambesi. 

Lakes. — The principal lakes are, Tchad. Debo or 
nibble, Dembea, Maravi, Victoria Nyanza, Albert 
Nyanza, Tanganyika, and Nyassa. 
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AFRICA. 




REFERENCES TO THE HAP OF AFIUCA. 



Alexandria, 
Algiers, . 
Benin, • 
BenoTun, . 
Bomou, . 
BoTUsa, • 
Cairo, 



7 
3 
12 
19 
15 
14 
8 



Cape Town, , 
Constandna, . 
Fez, . 

Gondar, . ^ . 10 
Morocco, 
Monrzouk, 
Saceatoo, 



11 


St. Salvador, . 





4 


Sennaar, . 


9 


2 


Sierra Leone, . 


13 


10 


Snez, 


8 


1 


Timbnctoo, 


17 


18 


Tripoli, . 


6 


16 


Tnnis, • 


6 



qOESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

What U laid of Africa? How is it bounded? Ita length and 
breadth? Its area and population ? Its general divisions? Trace 
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•aehontfaeinM. TheBritiahposBflfldoiiBoompriMp The princi- 
pal countries of Africa? Trace them on the map, and point ont 
the principal towns of each. Name, and Doint out on the map, the 
principal seas, gulfs, bays, and straits. Also, the islands and capes^ 
mountains, rivers, and lakes. 

AMERICA. 
Ambrica, or the New World, was discovered in the 
year 1492 hj Christopher Columbus, a native of Grenoa. 
It is distinguished firom all the other great divisions of 
the globe by the size and grandeur of its mountains, 
lakes, andnvers. 

America is bounded on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean ; on the south by the Antarctic Ocean ; on the 
east by the Atlantic ; and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean. It is divided by the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea into two vast peninsulas — one of which 
is called North, and the other South America. North 
and South America are united by the Isthmus of Darien 
or Panama, which in one part is only 28 miles across. 

The length of the whole continent from north to south 
is upwards of 10,000 miles.^ The breadth of North Ame- 
rica, where broadest, is about 8,d00 miles ; and of South 
America about 8,200 miles. 

Thib AREA of America may be estimated at about 
15,000,000 of square miles; and the population at 
about 70,000,000.* 

GBNBBAJL DIVISIONS OF NOBTH AMBRICA. 

The northern part of North America, from the great 
hikes to the Arctic Ocean, is called Brilish America, 
except a portion of the north-western extremity, which 
belongs to the United States. 

The middle regions, from the Atlantic, on the east, 
to the Pacific, on the west, belong to the United States. 

1 From abont the 73nd degree of north, to about the S6th degree 
of south latttnde. 

• Of the whole popfolatUm of America, it may be eetlmsted that 
aboat9,00<»,000 an Indiaiie ; 10,000,SOO, Kegroea ; 1S,00«,000, of mfaced 
moe : and 88.000. OOO, Bmropaaaa or desoendaDtii of Baropeaaa. 
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The gout hem parts, and the Isthmus, form the repnb* 
lies of Mexico and Guatemala or Ceutral America. 

British America comprises the provinces of On- 
tario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Labra- 
dor or New Britain, the Territories of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and British Columbia. Also, the 
isliuids of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, Prince Edward, 
Anticosti, Vancouver, &c. 

The AREA of British America may be estimated at 
about 3,500,000 of square miles.^ It is bounded on the 
south by the States of Maine, New Hampshire; Vermont. 
New York, the Great Lakes, and thence by the parallel of 
49® N.L. to the Pacific Ocean. On the north-west it is 
bounded by Alaska (U. S.), at the meridian of 141® W.L. 

The States and chief towns are as follow : — 
Sfatei. Chief Tofjmu 

Canada E., or Quebec *' . Quebec, Montreal, Three Bivers 
Canada W., or Ontario,* . Ottawa, Kingston, Toronto. 
New Brunswick,* • . Frederickton, St. John, St. Andrews 

Nova Scotia & Cape Breton,* Halifax, Windsor, Yannouth, 

Sydney. 
Labrador, . . Nain Fort. 

Hudflon^B Bay Territory, . York Fort 
Newfoundland, . St. Jolm*a 

Prince Edward Island, Charlotte Town. 

British Cojambia, • • New Westminster, Lytton. 

Vancouver Island, , . Victoria, 

The United States extend from the British posses- 
sions on the north, to the Gulf of Mexico on the south; 
and from the Atlantic Ocean on the east, to the 
Pacific Ocean on the west. 

THE UNITED STATES. 
NSW SNOJJkND, OB. KORTHBRN 8TATB8. 

States. Chief Toumt, 

Maine, . • . Augasta, Portland. 

Massachnsetts, • . Boston, Salem. 

New Hampshire, . . Concoxd, Portemouth. 

Vermont, • • . Montpelier, Burlington. 

Rhode Island, • . Providence, Newport. 

Connecticut. Hartford. Newhaven. 

I For population, see under Cokmiea and Foreign Posgeanons^p. 70. 
> The States marked with an aeterisk form the Dominion of 
OcMMMia, the ciqpital of which is Ottawa. 
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States. 
New York, 
PennsylTanut, . 

New Jersey, . 
Delawue, 



Virginia, . 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 



MfDDLB 8TATKS. 

Chie^ Towns. States. 



New York, Albany.. 
Philadelphia,Pitt8- 

burg. 
Trenton, Newark. 
Dover, Wilmington . 

SOUTHKHN STATS8. 

Ricfamond,Norfolk. 
Raleigh, Newberu. 
Charlestown, Co- 
lumbia. 



Chi^ Towns. 



Maryland, . Annapolis, Balti- 
more. 
District of Co- 



lumbia, 



Georgia, 
Florida, 



NORTH-VrSSTSRN STATES. 



Minnesota, 
Wiaconain, 

lows, 

MiBsouri, . 

Illinois, . 

Tennessee, 
Alabama, . 

MlfltiMippi, 
California, 



St. Paul. 

Madison, Milwau- 
kie. 

Iowa City, Burling- 
ton. 

Jefferson City, St. 
Louis. 

Springfield, Chi- 
cago. 



Indiana, . 

Michigan, 

Ohio, 

Kentucky, 

Missouri, . 

Kansas. . 
801ITR-WX8TZRN 8TATK8. 

Nashrille. Louisiana, 
Montgomery, Mo' 

bile. Arkansas, 

Jack8on,Colnmbu8. Tejcas, 



PACIFIC STATES. 

Oregon, 



San Francisoo, Sa 
cramento City. 

OROANIZBD TBRRITORIBS. 

Washington, . Olyropia, Pacific Nevada, 
City. Utah, 

Yankton. 

Omaha City, Ne- 
braska. 

Fort Laramie. 

Fort Union. 



Dakotah, . 
Nebraska, 



Idaho, 
Montana, . 



The Indian, . 



Colorado, 
New Mexico, 
Arizona, . 
Wyoming, 

UNOROANIZKD TERRITORY. 

. Fort Washita, Fort Gibson, and Kedron. 

MEXICO AfTD CENTRAL AMERICA. 



Washington. 



Savannah, Augusta. 
Tallahassee, St. Au- 
gustine. 



. Indian opolis. 

. Lansang, Detroit. 

. Columbus, Cincin- 
nati. 

. Frankfort, Louis- 
ville. 

. Jefferson City, St 
Louis. 

. Leoompton. 

. Baton Rouge, New 

Orleans. 
. Little Rock. 
. Austin, Galveston. 



. SaIero,OregonCity, 
PorUand. 

. Carson City. 

. Great Salt Lake 

City, Utah. 
. Denver City. 
. SantaF€, SanDiego 
. Fort Tucson. 
. Fort Thompson. 



Mexico, . 
Guatemala, 



Mexico, Vera Cru«, 
Acapulco. 

New Guatemala, 
Old Guatemala, 
Istapa. 
Ban Salvador, . San Salvador. 



Honduras, 
Nicaragua, 
CosU Riea, 



. Comayagua, Trui- 

illo. 
. Leon, Granada, 

Grey town. 
. San Jose, Cartago. 

C 3 
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BATS, GULFS, ANB 8TRAIT8. 

The principal bays, ^ulfs, and straits of N. America are, 
BafSn's Bay, Hudson's Bay, Bay of Fundy, Chesapeak 
Bay, Bay of Honduras, BayofCampeachy, Delaware Ba> 
Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Gulf of Califor 
nia, Davis's Straits, Hudson's Straits, Behring's Straits 
Barrow's Straits, Straits of Belleisle, and Nootka Sound. 

ISLANDS. 

The principal islands are, the West Indies, the Baha- 
mas, the Bermudas, Newfoundland, Cape Breton, Prince 
Edward, Anticosti, Long Island, Rhode Island, Vancou- 
yer Island, Queen Charlotte's Island, Greenhmd, North 
Greorgian, M^yille, and Bathurst Islands. 

Peninsulas Noya Scotia, Florida, Yucatan, Cali- 
fornia, Alaska. 

Capes Capes Farewell, Chidley, GLatteras, Sable, 

St. Antonio, Lucas. 

Mountains. — The Bocky Mountains, the Apalachian 
or Alleghany Mountains, Mount St. Ellas, Mount Fair- 
weather, &c. 

BiYEBs ^The Mississippi and Missouri, the St. Law- 
rence, the Arkansas, the Rio Grande del Norte, the 
Mackenzie Riyer, the Ohio, the Red River, the Tennessee, 
the Columbia, the Coppermine River, &c. 

Lakes.— Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Onta- 
rio ; Great Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake, Lake Athabasca. 
Winnipeg, and Nicaragua. 

GENERAL DIVISIONS OF SOUTH AMESICA. 

The northern parts of South America comprise 
the republics of Venezuela, New Granada, Panama 
(since 1855), and Ecuador or Equator, and Guiana 
in which the English, French, Dutch, Spanish and Por- 
tugese, have settlements. 

The eastern part forms the vast Portuguese empire 
.of Brazil ; and on the toestem coast are. Chili, Peru, 
and Bolivia or Upper Peru. 

The inland portion between Brazil, Bolivia, and Chili, 
comprises La Plata, or the A^entine republic, Para- 
guay, and Banda Oriental or \jTJignHy, 
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The southern eztremity, from the Pampas of La 
Plata to Gape Horn, is caJled Patagonia. 

Between the two oontinents are the Wegt Indies, or 
the Golinnbian Archipelago. 

StaUi. Ch^ Towns, 

VeneraelA, . • . • Caracas, La Gua7^^ Oomana. 

Granada, . . Santa Fe de Bc«ot&, Cartagena. 

Panama, . . . Panama, Porto fiello. 

Ecnador or Equator, . Quito, GuajaquiL 

Britiflh Qmana, or Demerara* Georgetown. 

Essequibo, and fierbioe, . New Amsterdam. 

Burmam or Dutch Guiana, . Paramaribo. 

Frendi Ghiiana, . . Cayenne. 

Brazil, . . . Rio Janeiro^ St. Salvador. 

Peru, . . Lima, Tnuollo. 

Bolivia or. Upper Peru, . Chu(|ui8aca, Potosi, Ia Pas. 

Chili, • . . Santiago, Valparaiso. 

Ia Plata, . . . Buenos Ayies, Cordova. 

Paragnar, • . . Assumption, New Coimbra. 

Banoa Orie&tal or Uruguay, • Monte video. 

Patagonia, • • . Port St. Julian. 

ULANPa. 

The principal islands of South America are, the Falk- 
land Islands, Terra del Fnego, Sonth Greorgia, Sandwich 
Land, New South Shetland Idands, Juan Fernandez, 
Galapagos, &c. 

Capes — ^Cape St. Roque, Cape Horn, Cape Blanco, 
Cape Vela, &c. 

8SA8, OITLFS, BATS, 8TBAITS. 

The principal seas, gulfs, bays, and straits sre, the 
Caribbean Sea, the 6ul& of Darien, Maracaybo, Guaya- 
quil, All Saints' Bay, Bay of Panama* the Straits of 
Ifagellan, and Straits of Le Maire. 

Mountains. — The Andes or Cordilleras, and their 
subordinate hranches ; as the Chain of Venezuela, the 
Chain of Chiquitos, the Mountains of Brazil, and the 
Mountains of Paraguay. 

RnnBBS. — ^The Amazon, the La Plata, the Orinoco, 
the Magdalena, the Madeira, the Francisco, &c. 

Lakes. — ^Titicaca in Bolivia, and Maracaybo in Co- 
lombia which is connected by a narrow channel with 
the 
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I iniUTS OF THE SXTEMT AMD POFULATION, WITH THE CAPI' 
ZALS, OF THE PEINCTPAL COUNT&TES OF AMERICA. 



^ 


Engltah 
•quare milet. 




Ovitela. 


British AmeriM,! . 


S,81 3,044 


4,880,600 


See page 56L 


Centrml Amerim, . 


175,000 


2,250,000 


St. SalT»doT. 


M exioo, . 


800,000 


8,000,000 


Mexico. 


United 8tfttet» 


t,400,000 


90,000,000 


WMhiogtim. 


' BoliTi% . 


318,000 


1,700,000 


CbaqoiflMA. 
Rio Jaaeiio. 


BtmU, . 


2,300,000 


7,560,000 


ChUi, . 


144,000 


1,200,000 


Santiago. 


Colombia^ 


1,500,000 


4,050,000 


BogoUi. 




135,000 


164,696 




. L» Plftt», 


927,000 


1,600,000 


Baeno9 Ayrea 


, P««»gii»y, . 


74,000 


260,000 


Assamption. 


Peru, 


624,000 


1,400/K)0 


Lima. 


, Urngiuiy, 


120,000 


140,000 


Monte Video. 



42UBSTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

By whom, and when, was America discovered ? How is it dis- 
tinguished from the other ^eat divisions of the globe ? How is 
it bonnded? How is it divided? And how nnited? Its length? 
Its greatest, and least breadth? Its area and population? How 
may the population be divided? Its genend divisions? BritUli 
America ewnprises? The area and popnlatimi may be estimated 
at ? Trace on the map the British possessions, and point out the 

Srincipal towns of eacn. The United States extend from? The 
Few England or Northern States are ? Trace them on tiie man, 
and Doint out the principal towns of each. Do the same as regaros 
the Middle, Soutnem, and Western States. The late Spanish 
possessions in North America are now ? Trace Mexico and Ghxa- 
timala on the map, and point -out the principal towns of each. 
Name, and point out on the map, the principal hays, gulfs, and 
straits. Also, the islands, peninsulas, and capes. Also, the 
mountains, rivers, andiakes. 

How 18 Soulii America bounded ? Its general divirions ? The 
British possessions in South America? Name the principal 
countries ; trace them on the map, and point out the principal 
towns of each. Name, and point out on the nuu), the principal 
islands and capes. Also, the seas, gulfs, bays, ana straits. Auo, 
the mountains, rivers, and lakes. 

* Tnoludinfr oar posKessions in Central and South America. 
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WEST INDIES. 

The islands called the West Indies include the fol- 
lowingeroups . — 

1. ThQ Bahamas^ which are about 500 in number, 
but many of them are mere rocks and islets. The 
principal islands of this group are — Providence, Bahama, 
and Guanahani or St. Salvador. The latter, Ouanahaniy 
is remarkable as being the island on which Columbus 
first landed, and to mich he gave the name of St. 
Salvador, 

2. The Greater Antilles, which include Cuba, Hayti, 
(called also Hispaniola or St. Domingo,) Jamaica, and 
Porto Rico. 

3. The Lesser Antilles, which lie along the northern 
coast of South America, nearly parallel to the Greater 
Antilles. The principal islands of this group are Mar* 
garita, Buen-Ayre, and Cura9oa. 

4. The Caribbean Islands are divided into three 
classes, namely, the Virgin, the Leeward, and the Wind-^ 
ward Islands. 

TheYimn Islands are, Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, 
St. John, Tortola, and Virgin Gorda. 

The largest of the Leeward Islands are, Anguilla, 
St. Martin, St. Bartholomew, Saba, Barbuda, St. 
Eustatius, St. Christopher, Nevis, Antigua, Montserrat, 
Guadaloupe, and Dominica. 

The principal of the Windward Islands are, Marti- 
nique, Grenada, Tobago, Barbadoes, and Trinidad. 

The principal islands belonging to Great Britain 
are, Jamaica, the Bahamas, St. Christopher, Nevis, 
Antigua, Dominica, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, St. Vincent, 
Grenada, Tobago, and Trinidad. The principal towns 
are, Spanish Toum, Kingston, and Port Royal ; they 
are in Jamaica. 

The Spanish islands are, Cuba and Porto Rico. 
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The French ulanda are, Martiniqae, Guadaloupe, 
Marie Galante, and the northern part of St. Martin. 

The Duich ifllaudfl are, Cura9oa, St. EnatatiiUy and 
the Bouthem part of St Martin. 

The Danish islands are, Santa Onus, St. Thomas, 
and St. John. St. Bartholomew belongs to Stoeden. 

Rayti (St. Domingo or Hispaniola) was taken pos- 
session of by the slaves during the French revolutionary 
wars, and formed into a government of Negroes, under 
the name of the Republic of Hayti, The chief towns 
are. Cape Haytien, Port-au-Prince, and St Domingo,'^ 

The people of Havti are rapidly advancing in civili- 
eation. Free schools and a college have been estab- 
lished, and foreign teachers are employed at the expense 
of the government.' 

The total area of the West India Islands may be 
estimated at about 90,000 square miles ; and the popu- 
lation at about 3,500,000. 

Mountains. — ^The principal mountains are, the Blue 
Mountains in Jamaica, the Copper Mountains in Cuba, 
and Mome Garou (volcano) in St. Vincent. 

qUBSTIOMS FOR lEXAMINATION. 

Describe the situation of the West India Islandsf Into how 
many groups are they iuuiJIt divided P Name them, and point 
out each on the map. Where do the Caribbean Islands lie? 
How are they divided? Name the Virgin, the Leewu^, and the 
Windward Islands, and point out each on die map. The islands 
which belone to Great Britain ? Point out each on the map. 
The principal towns, and where? Name, andpoint out in like 
manner, the islands which belong to the other European powers. 
What is said of Hayti ? By what other names is it called ? The 
principal towns? The principal mountains, and where? 

1 It was caUed Bfapmrfola (that is, LMt Spain) by Golumbus, who 
disoorered it in Itfft. It is also called SL JPowiwyfl^ from the town of 
that name, its capital, under the Spaniards. 

> Subsequent accounts of the Bepublic of Hayti are not so favour, 
able. The revolutions which have occurred since have checked civil. 
Isation, and almost mined fhelreoaiaMroa. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 



to 



iO 




100 



Areqnipa, 
Assumption, . 
BuenoB Ayres, 
Caracas, 
Carthagesa, 
Conception, 



18 

\b 
1 
6 
7 

18 



Lima, . 


12 


Monte Video, 


2 


Panama, 


8 


Potosi, . 


14 


Qaito, . 


10 


Bio Janeiro, . 


3 



St. Fe de Bogota, 5 

BantUgo, or St. ^ago, 1 

St. Salvador, . 4 

Surinam, . 5 

TruxiUo, . II 

Valparaiso, . 16 
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OCEANICA. 

OcBANiGA, or the Watery World, is inferior to the other 
sreat divisions of the slobe, both in extent and popu- 
&tion. It consists of Australia or New Holland, and the 
adjacent islands ; and of Polynesia, or the multitudinous 
groups of islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

The ABE A of Oceanica has been estimated at about three 
millions of square miles, and the population at about 
twenty millions, but these estimates pre evidently little 
more than conjectures. 

AusTRAUA^ or AuatraloHa,* consists of New Hol- 
land, Tasmania or Van Diemen*s Land, New Zealand, 
New Guinea, New Britain, New Ireland, New Caledo- 
nia, Admiralty Isles, New Hebrides, Solomon Islands, 
Queen Charlotte's Islands, Norfolk Island, and some 
others. 

The vast island of New Holland was discovered by the 
Dutch, but its eastern shores were first traced by Captain 
Cook, who named the place where he first landed Botany 
Bay, from the beauty and variety of the flowers which he 
found in every direction. It is now divided into five 
Colonies^ which, with the year of their establishment, 
and their chief towns, are as follow : — 

Colonies Chief Toums. 

New S. Wales, 1788, . . Sydney, Port Jackson, New- 

. casue, Bathurst. 
W. Australia, 1829, . Perth, Freemantle, York, Al- 

bany. 
Victoria, 1836, . . Melbourne, Geelong, Ballarat, 

Port Philip. 
S.Australia, 1836, . . Adelaide, Kooringa, Port Elliott, 

Gawler. 

1 The animals of AitstraUa differ remarkably from those of th« 
other diirlsioDS of the globe. Some of their ^[itadnipeclf walk on two 
feet, and others have the bill of a bird. 

* Atutralasia, that is, Sowfhem AHa, The name Xew HoOcmd was 
glTen by the Dutch to that portion of the north-western coast which 
they dieeovered, and the term was afterwards naturally extended to 
the whole island. 
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Colonies. Ch^f Towns. 

Queensland, li]59, . Brisbane, Ipswich, Rockhamp- 

ton. 
Tasmania (island), 1803, . Hobart Town, Launceston, 

Richmond. 
N. Zealand (N. island), L'UO, Auckland, New Plymouth, Na- 
pier, Wellington. 
„ (S. island), „ Dunedin, Christ Churdi, Nelson, 

Port Lyttleton. 

The principal exports of the Australian colonies are 
wool, gold, and copper. In 1793, a settler named 
M' Arthur imported eight merino sheep, and in 1861 the 
number was estimated at 17,000,000. The national pro- 
ducts of Tasmania are iron, copper, coal, and salt ; and 
those of New Zealand are golcU copper, iron, coal, and 
small quantities of silver, lead, tin, nickel, sulphur, and 
alum. The imports of these seven colonies in 1865 were 
valued at £36,854,270; and their exports at £31,065,293. 

Gulfs and bats. — The principal are the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria and Cambiidge Gulf on the north ; Halifax and 
Moreton Bays on the east ; Port Philip, the Gulf of St. 
Vincent, and Spencer Gulf on tiie south ; and Shark Bay 
with a few others on the west. 

Straits.— Torres Straits, Bass Straits, Clarence 
Straits, and Endeavour Straits. 

Mountains. — The principal are the Australian Alps 
and Blue Mountains in Australia, the Barren Mountains 
in Van Diemen's Land, Mount Egmont in New Zealand, 
and Mouna Boa in the Sandwich Islands. 

BrvEBS — ^The Murray, the Lachlan, the Darling, the 
Swan River, in Australia; and the Tamer and D^rwent 
in Tasmania. 

The Islands of Polynesia^ as the term denotes, are ex- 
ceedingly numerous. The princinal groups are — ^the 
Ladrone or Marianne, the Fdiew, tne Caroline, and the 
Sandwich Islands, north of the equator; and the Society 
Islands, the Friendly Isles, the Nayi^ators* Islands, 
Feejee, the Marquesas, and the Washmgton Islands, 
south of the equator. 

I Another settlement has been recently fonned at Port Essinifton, 
-* North Anttralia. the chief town of which is YktoriA, 
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The inhabitants of the Society, Sandwich, and Friendly 
Islands, from their intercourse with Europeans, hare 
made considerable adyances in ciyiiization and Ghris- 
ciamty. In the Sandwich Islands alone there are nearly 
UOOO echools under the care of European Missionaries, in 
which upwards of 60,000 native children are instructed. 

qUBSTIONB FOB EXAMINATION. 

What is said of Oceanica? It consists of? The meaning of 
the terms AtutraUa and Polynesia^ The estimated area and 
popnUtion of Oceanica? Anstralia consists of ? To what part of 
Aostialia does the term Nmo HoUamd properly apply? Point 
oat on the map each of the Ansfczalian islsnos ? What is said of 
Oaptain Cook? Name the settlements, trace them on the map, 
ana point oat the chief towns ? What is said of the animals of 
Aostralia ? Polynesia consists of ? Point fhem oat on the map. 
What is said of the Society, Sandwich, and Friendly IsUmda ? 



THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The Bbitish Emfibb consists of the United Ejngdoni 
of Great Britainand Ireland, and of extensive possessions 
and numerous colonies in every quarter of the world 

The island of Great Britain comprises England and 
Wales, or South Britain; and Scotland or North 
Bxitain. Ireland lies to the west of Great Britain, 
and is sometimes called West Britain. Great Britain 
and Ireland, with the adjacent islands, are usually 
called the British Isles. 

The British possessions are:— > 

In Europe — Heligoland, a small island in the German 
Ocean, about twenty-six miles from the mouths of the 
Elbe and Weser; Gibraltar, an important fortress in 
the south of Spain, commanding the entrance to the 
Mediterranean ; Malta (together with Gozo and 
Comino), an important and celebrated island in the 
Mediterranean, to the south of Sicily. 

In Agio — The ^ater part of India or Hindostan, 
and the large and important Island of Ceylon, near the 
south-eastern extremity of it. And in India heypvd Vie 
Ganges or the Eastern Peninsula, Assam, Aracan, Pegu, 
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the Tenasserim Proyinces; and The Straiti Settlements 
or Malacca, and the islands of Penang and Singapore : 
also, the Island of Hong Kong, ceded to us by the Chmese, 
in 1 842. To these niay be added Aden, an important 
town and stronghold in Arabia, which commands the 
entrance of the Red Sea ; and the interesting settle- 
ments at Sarawak^ and Labuan, established in 1848, 
under the late Sir James Brook. 

In Australia — The greater part of the vast island of 
New Holland, Tasmania, New Ze land, and Norfolk 
Island. 

In Africa — ^The important and flourishing colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, Sierra Leone, and several other 
settlements and forts on the western coast ; and the 
islands of Fernando Po, St. Helena, Ascension, and the 
Mauritius or Isle of France. 

In North America — Labrador, the countries around 
Hudson's Bay, Upper and Lower Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Cape Breton, the Bermudas or Somer*s Island, 
Belize, ana other settlements in the Bay of Honduras, 
Vancouver Island, and British Columbia. 

In South America — The settlements of Demerara, 
Essequibo, and Berbice in Guiana; and the Falkland 
[slanos, near Cape Horn. 

In the West Indies — The Lucayos or Bahama Islands, 
Jamaica, Barbadoes. Trinidad, and several other import- 
ant islands. 

The AREA of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland may be estimated at about 122,500 square miles ; 
and the population at about 30,000,000. 

It has been estimated that Great Britain rules over an 
extent of territory ,/i^ times as large as itself, and over 
a population more than five times as numerous as its own. 
la fact, the sun never sets upon the British dominions. 



1 Sarawak is a country in the north of Borneo ; and Lahwun \% aD 
island near the north-west coast of it (Borneo). 
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The regular army amounts to upwards of 200,000 men ; 
and the navy consists of above 600 ships of war, more 
than a hundred of which carry from 72 to 120 guns each. 
The number of vessels engaged in British trade is about 
30,000 ; and the number of seamen employed in them 
is upwards of 200,000. 

Tlie REVENUE of Great Britain and Ireland in 1868 
amounted to £72,742,590 10s. W. ; that is, nearly equal 
to a third of the sum total of the revenues of all the 
States of Europe. 

The NATION Ai< DEBT amounted in 1 868 to £77 1 , 234, 960 ; 
that is, to more than a half of the sum total of the debts of 
all the States of Europe. But the national property 
exceeds, it is estimated, £3,700,000,000; and if colonial 
prox>erty be included, £6,500,000,000. The national 
INCOME, or the produce from all kinds of industry and 
property, is valued at upwards of £500,000,000 a-year. 



EXTENT 4ND POPULATION OF THE BRITISH EMFIRB. 







Popnlation. 






Extent in 






Bmxwma Iw.*inw. 


square 




, 






milM. 


1881. 


1841. 1861. 


1861. 


OasAT B&JTAJN : I 




i England, 
Wales, . 


50387 13,091,005 14,995,138 16,783,947 
7,425 806,1821 911,603' 1,188,821 


} 20,061.725 


Sootland, 


31,167 


2,365,1141 2,620,184 


2,870,784 


3,061,251 


iKMItAND, . 


82,512 


7,767,401 


8,175,124 


6,515,794 


6,764,643 


lale of Man, . 


220 


41,000 


47,975 


62,116 


62,339 


Onernwj, Aeo., 


50 


26,128 


28,521 


33.645 


29,846 


Jersey, . 


62 


36,582 


47,644 


67,165 


66,678 


AaMT,NAVT,&e., 

Total of United] 
Kingdom, f 




277,017 


»188,453 


•167,604 


•276,900 


121.823 


24,410,429 


27.019,558 


27.614,866 


29,302.282 



* Such part of the Army, Navy, and Merchant Seamen, as were 
at home or within the United Kingdom, on the night when the cen- 
sus was taken, are included in this ennmeration. At this time, 
according to official returns, the Army abroad amounted to about 
187,000 men ; the Royal Navy and Marines to about 42,900 ; and 
Merrbnnt Spainpn to qbont »fi. 00«i. 
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In BuROPR. 
Onmlter, Malta, Oom, Comino, k HeUgolaad. 

In Asia. 
Pratideiiciea of B«ngal» Madiai,a&d Bomtey* 
Scinde and the Punjanb, 
The Island of Ceylon, 
Anam, Araoan, the TenaaBerim ProTineea, 

Pogu» Berar, Oade, 6ce., 
Forts and Settlements, oomprUdng Aden, Ma 
laooa, Pnlo-Penang, Singapore, Hong Kodk 
Labnan, Ttanquebar, Setampore, &o.» 
Im AnucA. 
Cape Colony, . . . • 

PortNatol, .... 

Sierra Leone^ Gambia, Oold Coast, and Cape 
Coast Castle, . . • . • 

The Manritins, St.Helena,AMemrion,Roderigne 
and the Seyohelle Islands, 

In Nohth Amirica. 
Canada East, or Quebec, 
Canada West, or Ontario, 
New Bmnswlclc, .... 
Nora Sootia, and Cape Breton, . 
Newfoundland, . . • • 

Prinoe Bdward Island, 
Hudson's Bay Territory, Labrador, BritiKh Co- 
lombia, and VaneouTer's Island, 
In Cbntbal AmnucA. 
Honduras, .... 

British Wert India Idaads, 

In South Amnrxca. 
Ouiana, eompriaing I>emenia» Esseqvibo^ and 

Berbioe, • • • • 

Falkland Islands, 

In AnarRALABiA. 
New South Wales, Sooth Avstralia, Western 
Anstnlia^ Tasmania, New Zealand, Norfolk 
Island, . . . . • 

TRIBUTARY AND PROTRCTKD 8TATBS. 

In India, Mysore, Coohin, and the dominions 
of the Nisam, &e. • 

Total of the British Empire, in romnd nmmb^i*. 



I 



ISO 

646,000 

160,000 

26,000 

160,000 



2,000 

Ii0,000 
19,000 

S,000 

1,000 

100,000 

360,000 

27,700 

18,700 

S6,000 

2,800 

S.200,000 

62,056 
16,000 



98,889 
2,600 



2,600,000 



470,000 



ISOiOOO 

100,000,000 
4,000.000 
1,600,000 

6,000,000 



250,000 

261,486 
193,103 

825,323 

187,706 

1,226,840 

1,655,022 

252,100 

336,300 

123,000 

81,0u0 

266.900 

11,066 
806,106 



126,000 
270 



1,000,000 



87,000.000 



7.895,674 1M,751,172 
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qvBsnoNS fob examination. 

The BritiBh Empire consistB of? Great Britun includes? The 
British iales? The British possessioiiB in Europe ? In Asia? In 
Australia ? In AJMca ? In North America ? In South America ? 
In the West Indies? The area of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland ? The estimated extent of the territory over 
which Great Britain rules ? The estimated amount of the popula- 
tion? The British army amounts to? The navy consists 
of? The number of ships engaged in trade? The number of 
seamen? The umual revenue? The amount of the national 
debt ? The national property estimated at ? The national income 
amounts to? 



ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Enoivahb is boanded on the north 1^ the riyer Tweed* 
the Cheviot Hills, and the Solway Frith, which divide 
it frcnn Scotland ; on the south by the English or British 
Channel; on the east by the German Ocean; on tiie 
west by St. George's Channel and the Lrish Sea. 

England lies nearly between the parallels of 600 and 56^ 
north latitude, and between about two degrees of east, and 
six of west longitude.^ Its length from the coast of Dorset- 
shire to Berwick-on-Tweed, is about 360 miles ; and its 
brendth from St. David's Head, in Pembrokeshire, to 
Lowestoft, in Suffolk, is about 300 miles. Its abba is 
estimated at 67,812 square nules, or 37,094,400 acres. The 
POPULATION of England and Wales, according to the 
last census* (1861), amounts to 20,061,725, or upwards of 
twenty millions. 



1 Accnrately, between l® 46' eas^ and &» 41' wett longitude. 

s The last eenras (1861) exhibits an increase of about 13 per cent, 
for England and Wales, and of about 6 per cent, for Scotland ; but 
for Ireland a 'Uoreaie of about 19 per cent. 
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Rnorland is divided into fort^ counties or shirbb, 
and Wales into twelve, which, with the principal townn. 
are as follow: — 

SIK NOBTBJmM OOUKTIBS OF BNOLAKD. 



Counties. 
Northumberland,! 
Cumberland, . 
Westmoreland,* 
Durham, 
Yorkshire, 

Lancashire,' • 

Cheshire,* 
Shropshire, 
Herefordshire, 
Mo&mouthshire, 

Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, . 
Worcestershire, 

Warwickshire, » 

Leicestershire, 

Rutlandshire,^ 

Northamptonsh i i*e , 

Huntingdonshire, 

Cambridgeshire, 



Principal Towns. 
, Newcastle, Berwick, Alnwick, Morpeth. 

Carlisle, Whitehaven, Penrith, Maryport. 

Appleby, Kendal, Bowness. 
, Durham, Sunderland, Stockton. 

York, Leeds, Sheffield, Hull, Redcar, 
Harrowgate. 

Liverpool, Manchester, Lancaster, 
rona ADJoiNore wales. 

Chester, Stockport, Macclesfield. 

Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Brid^enorth. 

Hereford, Leominster, Ledbury. 

Monmouth, Chepstow, Abergavenny. 

TIN MORTH mnLAND. 

Nottingham, Newark, Mansfield. 
Derby, Chesterfield, Buxton, Matlock. 
Stafford, Lidifield. Wolverhampton 
Worcester, Dudley, Eiddenninster, 

Malvern. 
Birmingham, Warwick, Coventry, Rugby. 
Leicester, Loughborough, Bosworth. 
Oakham, Uppingham. 
Northampton, Peterborough. 
Huntin^aon, St. Ives, St. Neot's. 
Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket. 



^ NortlKimberlaud, that is, the land nortik cf Out Stmber. The 
King^deon of Northumberland, during the Heptarchy, extended from 
the Hnmber to the Frith of Forth. 

* Westmorland, that is, the vsest moorUmd, 

8 Formerly Lanoastershire, See the note on Cheshire, 

* Cheshire for ChestertX^e. Chester derives its name from the 
Latin term ccistra, an encampment or fortified place. Hence also 
the frequent terminations in English Tovtns ; as in DoneasteTf that 
it. the fortification on the Don ; Laneaster, on the Lune ; Exeter (for 
ExecesUr) on the Eee ; Boehester, on the rock {roche). 

"• Warwick, that is, the town where the munitions of toar weer 
kept ; the termination toick being from the Latin vicus, a street or 
town. Hence "Nortcich, the north toum, Sandwncfc, Alnwick, &c. 

6 Rutland, that is, red land, for which this shire is still noted. 
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TMS SOUTH-MlOLAirD. 

Cowiiiei, PrincqxU Towns, 

Gloucestershire, . Bristol, Cheltenham, Gloucester, Clifton. 
Oxfordshire, . Oxford, Woodstock, Henly, Baiibur>. 
Buckinghamshire, Aylesbury, Buckingham, Wycombe, Eton. 
Bedfor£hire, . Biggleswade, Bedford, Dunstable. 
Hertfordshire, . Hertford, St. Albans, Ware. 
Middlesex,^ . London, Westminster, Uxbridge. 

Surrey, . . Southwark, Guildford, Kingston. 

. Reading, Windsor, Abingdon. 

. Salisbury, Devizes, Marlborough. 

. Bath, Taunton, Bridgewater. 

rOUR SASTiCRN. 

Boston, Lincoln, Stamford, Gt. Grimsby .^ 
. N^orwich, Yarmouth, Lynn, Diss. 
. [pswich, Bury St. Edmunds, Sudbury. 

Colchestef, Chelmsford. Harwich, Epping 

SIX SOUTHBKN. 

. Canterbury, Maidstone, Dover, Chatham. 
. Chichester, Brighton, Ijewes, Hastings. 
Portsmouth, Wmchester, Southampton. 
. Dorchester, Weymouth, Poole. 
. Exeter, Plymouth, Devonport, Honiton 
. Launceston, Falmouth. Truro, Penzance . 

THE COUNTIES OP WALES. 



Berkshire, . 
Wiltshire, . 
Somersetshii*- 

Lincolnshire. 
Norfolk,* . 
Su^olk, 
Essex, 

Kent, 

Sussex, 

Hampshire, 

Dorsetshire, 

Devonshire, 

Cornwall, . 



SIX IN NORTH WALB8. 

Holywell, Mold, St. Asaph, Flint. 
Wrexham, Denbigh, Ruthin. 
Caernarvon, Ban£;or, Conway. 
Beaumaris, Holyhead, Amlwch. 



Flintshire, . 
Denbighshire, 
Caernarvonshire 

Anglesey, . ^ v 

Merionethshire, . Dolgelly, Bala, Harlech. 
•Montgomeryshii'e, Welshpool, Montgomery, Newton. 



1 Middlesex, that is, MldiUe Saacons. with reference to Essex, or 
Eatt Scutont; Sitssex, or South Saxons; and Wessex, or h'est 
Saxons. Wessex, the name of which no longer remains, though the 
most powerful kingdom of the Heptarchy, comprised the counties ro 
the «oest of Middlesex and Sussex, namely, Hampshire, Berkshire 
Dorsetshire, Ssc, 

'Norfolk, that is, the north /oik or people, with reference to 
^njfclk which means tlip souVi folk. Folk is evidently from (rniig.) 
vulgus the Latin word for people. 

1) 
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•a rir aoimi WAun 

Couniiei, Principal Totmu. 

RadnoTBhire, . N«w Radnor, Prssteinie. 
Cardiganshire, . Cardigan, Abetystwitn. 
Pembrokealura, . Pembr^e, Haverfordwast, Blilford. 
Caermarthanshire, Caermarihen, Llanally. 
Brecknockshirtt, . Brecknock or Brecon, Hay. 
Glamorganshire, . Merthyr Tydvil, Cardiff, Swansea^ Llandnff^^ 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

The boundaries of England and Wales ? Between what paral- 
lels does England lie? Between what meridians? Its length 
and breadth ? Its area and population ? Is the population increas- 
ing? In what jproportion? How are England and Wal«s 
divided? The six northern counties of England? The four 
adjoining Wales? The ten North Midland? The ten South 
Midland? The four Eastern? The six Southern? The six in 
North Wales? The six in South Wales? Trace each of these 
counties on the map, and point out the wincipal towns. The 
derivations of Chester, &c ? Of Wartmc^r What are the other 
derivations given? 

Islands Anglesey in North Wales; the Isle of Man 

In the Irish Sea, at nearly equal distances from England, 
Ireland, and Scotland; the chief towns of whicSi are 
Doualas, RatMey^ Castletown, and Peel. The Isle oi 
Wight, south of Hampshire, remarkable for its fertility and 
beauty ; Guernsey, Jersey, Aldemey, and Sark, near the 
coast of France ; Sheppy Island to the north, and Thanet 
to the north-east of Kent ; Coquet, and Holy Island or 
Lindisfame, off the coast of Northumberland ; the Scilly 
Isles, south-west of Cornwall; and Lundy Island, in the 
Briatol Channel. 

Sand Banks — Dogger Bank in the German Ocean, be- 
tween Yorkshire and Jutland; Goodwin Sands, on the east 
of Kent. 

Capes.— FlamboTOUgh Head^ and Spurn Head in York- 
shire; North and SouUi Forelands, and Dungeness, in 

i 71amborough Head. — A cliff nearly 000 l^set high on which 
beeuan fires used to be kindled ; and hence it derived its name OlaiH« 
borough). It stlU deserves its name, as it is the site of a modero 

lighthouse. 
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Kent; Beachy Head, in Sussex ; the Needles, on the west 
of the Isle of Wight; St. Alban's Head and Portland 
Point, in Dorsetshire; Start Point, in Devonshire ; Lizard 
Point, and Land's End, in Cornwall; St. David's Head, in 
Pembrokeshire; Holyhead, in Anfflesey; Great Orme*s 
Head, in Denbighshire ; St. Bee's Head, in Cumberland. 

Bats and Roadsteads. — On the east coast, Bridling- 
ton Bay ; Humber Mouth ; the Wash ; Yarmouth Beads ; 
Mouth of the Thames ; the Nore ; the Downs. 

On the south coast, Spithead ; Southampton Bay ; Poole 
Harbour ; Torbay ; Mount's Bay. 

On the west coast, Bristol Channel and Mouth of the 
Severn ; Swansea Bay ; Caermarthen Bay ; Milford Haven ; 
St. Bride's Bay ; Cardigan Bay ; Caernarvon Bay ; Menai 
Frith ; Mouth of the Dee; Morecambe Bay; Solway Frith. 

Mountains The principal mountains are — the 

Cheviot HiUs, between iTorthumberland and Scotland ; 
the Cumhrian range, which extends from the western ez- 
tremity of the Cheviot Hills to the middle of Derbyshire, 
through the eastern parts of Cmnberland, Westmoreland, 
and jAUCAshire, and the western portions of Northumber- 
land, Durham, and Yorkshire. The highest mountains 
of this range are— Scafell,' Skiddaw, Bowfell, Crossfell, 
Saddleback, in Cumberland; Helvellyn, between Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland ; Whemside, Ingleborough, and 
Pen-y-gant, in York^iire ; and the Peak in Derbyshire. 

The Cambrian range extends through the middle of 
Wales, from north to south, from which several spurs are 
thrown off, both towards the sea-coast and the English 
counties adjoining. Its highest summits are Snowdon' 
and Llewellyn in Caernarvonshire ; Cader Idris and Arran 
Fowddy in Merionethshire ; Vann or Beacons in Breck- 
nockshire; and Plynlinmion between Montgomery and 
Cardiganshire. 



t CfkeoM taa Is 2,(n» feet high. 

' SdtfeO, which is the highest in the range Is 8,166 feet high ; 
fiUMOfm, 8,055 feet ; Skiddmo, 8,033 feet ; and the others mentioned, 
between 8,000 and 2,000 feet^ except the Peak, which is bnt 1,018. 

s Snowdon i» 8,571 fiset high ; UmeOfn 8,469; and the otbtrs 
nearly 8,000 feet each, except PI^Dlimmon, which l« 9.4MI. 

I) 2 
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The Devonian range extends from the Bristol to the 
British Channel, through Devonshire and Cornwall. The 
highest summits of this range are — ^Dunkerry Beacon, on 
Exmoor ; Cawsand Hill,i Rippon Tor, Butterton, on 
Dartmoor ; and Brown Willy, in Cornwall. 

To these may be added the Malvern Hills in Worcester ; 
the Wrekin in Shropshire ; the Mendip Sills in Somer- 
setshire ; and the Cotswold Hills in Gloucestershire. 

Pbincipal Biters. — ^Rivers flowing into the German 
Ocean :-The Tweed, Tyne, Wear, Tees, Trent, Ouse,* Hum- 
her, (formed by the Trent, Ouse, and other rivers,) Wel- 
iand, Witham, Great Ouse, Yare, Thames, Medway, &c. 

Into the Irish Sea. — ^The Mersey, Dee, Eibble, Eden, &c. 

Into the Bristol Channel, — The Severn, Wye, Avon,3&c. 

Into the British Channel, — South Avon, Wey, Exe,« 
Plym, &c. 

Lakes ^Derwent Water, or Keswick Lake, in Cum- 
berland; UUswater, between Cumberland and West- 
moreland ; Windermere between Westmoreland and 
Lancashire ; and Coniston Water, in Lancashire. 

1 Cawsand Hill is 1,782 feet high ; Dnnkerry Beacon, 1,668 ; 
Rippon Tor, 1,549 ; Brown Willy, 1,868 ; and Batterton, 1,208 feet. 

s Ou$e. — This is another form of fhe word oot€, which is formed 
from the French eadx, waters, like the term beaux, which is pro> 
nounced similarly, except in its vulgar form budfcf. This explains 
why there are so many rivers of this name^as the Yorkshire Ouse, 
the Great and Little Ouse, and the Sussex Ouse ; the term originallj 
signifying the water or waters ; as we say Derwent water, the Black 
water, &c, 

8 In the same way, the Irish or Celtic word anon, which signifies 
water or river, came to be the proper name of sevex^ rivers ; as the 
Stratford Avon, the Bristol Avon, the Salisbury Avon, and the Avon 
or Ken in Northamptonshire. 

* From the Irish or Celtic, or, which is the same thing, fhe ancient 
British word uisox, water, several rivers derive their names in a 
similar way ; as the £Wb, fhe Ease, the Aae, and the Utk in Wales. 
In Scotland, too, there are several Esks, 

In a rimilar way, the term don has been applied to several rivers ; 
as in Russia, to the Don, the K. and S. J)una or Dwina, the Dnieper, 
(that is, i>oiiieper, or mpper river,) and the Dniester, (/><miester, or 
lower riter.) The Boon and Deen, as in Aberdeen, are evident!} 
other fomiR of tlip H»nip word 
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qUBSTIONS FOB BXAHINATION. 

The counties in N. Wales ? In S. Wales ? Trace them on 
the map, and point ont the principal towns of each. Name, and 
point ont on the map, the pnncipu islands. The principal towns 
of the Isle of Man ? Where is the Dogger Bank ? Where the 
Ooodwin Sands ? Name and point out the principal capes. 
What is said of Flamborough 1 The hays on the east coast ? On 
the sonth ? On the west? The principal mountain ranges ? 
Trace them on the map, and point out the highest mountains of 
each. The highest mountain m England ? Its height P Where 
are the Malvern Hills ? The Wrekin ? The Mendip Hills ? 
The Gotswold Hills ? The riyers which flow into the German 
Ocean? Into the Irish Sea ? Into the British Channel? The 
meaning of the term Ouae ? This accounts for ? Also of the 
Avon 7 Trace the principal rivers of England on the map, 
beginning at the source. Foint out the principal towns on eacn, 
banning at the mouth. ^ Name, and point out the principal lakes. 

Fbincipal Towns. — London^ the capital of England, 
is the largest and richest city in the world. It is upwards 
of ten nules in length, by seven in breadth ; and its 
buildings cover an area of about sixty square miles. Its 
population amounts to about three millions; and for 
tnuie and commerce, science and literature, wealth and 
magnificence, it is the first city in the world. 

Liverpool is next to London in commerce and wealth. 
It IS the great emporium of the American trade, for 
which it is favourably situated, and to which its import- 
ance is principally due. Its docks, which are crowded 
with shipping, are three miles in length. The other 
great shipping and commercial towns are Bristol, Hull, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Southampton, Sunderland, Stock- 
ton, Yarmoutii, Falmouth, and Dover. 

Manchester is the second city for population, and the 
first for manufactures. It is the great emporium of the 
cotton trade, for which England is unrivalled. Birminff- 
ham, celebrated for metallic manufactures, is the next in 
rank. It gives employment, it is said, to about 70,000 
men in the manufacture of fire-arms, engines, and 
machinery, plated ware, watches, cutlery, &c. Sheffield 
is also distinguished for the manufacture of cutlery and 
plated goods. 

1 Thus, on the 3Tka«i««are Woolwich, Greenwich, Deptford,Loi«i><»«', 
RIohmnnd. Rinffstoo. Wlndsar. ReaAintc* Oxford, Jba. 
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The other greaX manufacturing towns are, Preston, 
Bolton, and Blackburn, noted for cotton goods. Leeds, 
Wakefield, Huddersfidd, and Exeter, are distinguished 
for wooUen goods ; Norwich, Coventry, and Macclesfield, 
for silks; Leicester and Nottingham for «tocAin^«; Kidder- 
minster for carpets ; Worcester for porcelain ; Kewcastle- 
under-Lyne for pottery ; and Gloucester for pins. 

Portsmouth, on Fortsea Isluid, is distinguished for its 
fortifications and fine harbour, which is capable of receiv- 
ing the whole British navy at once ; it is the chief naval 
station of Great Britain. Pfymoutht at the mouth of the 
Plym, with its gigantic breahoater, is the second. De- 
vonport, Chatham, Sheemess, Woolwich, and Deptford, 
are distinguished for their extensive dock^yards; and 
Spithead and the Nore are the principal roadsteads of the 
British navy. 

Canterbury aad York are distinguished for their great 
antiquity and magnificent cathedrals; and Oxford and 
Cambridge for their celebrated universities and architec- 
tural beauties, particularly Oxford, which has been called 
a city of palaces. Windsor is distinguished for its mag- 
nificent castle, the ancient and favourite residence qf 
the sovereigns of England. Bath is the most beautifiil 
city in England, and has long been celebrated for its 
medicinal springs. The other watering-places of note are 
Cheltenham, Leamington, Malvern, Matlock, Buxton, 
Harrowgate, Tunbridge-Wells, and Clifton. And the 
places chiefly resorted to for sea-bathing are Brighton, 
Ryde in the Isle of Wight, Hastings, Weymouth, 
Ramsgate, Margate, Scarborough, and Bedcar. 

Wrexham is the largest town in North Wales, and is 
noted for its flannels; Caernarvon is celebrated for its 
cattle, in which the first Prince of Wales (Edward II.) was 
bom ; Holyhead is the usual port of embarkation for 
Dublin ; and Bangor and Beaumaris are much resorted to 
for sea-bathing. Merthyr-Tydvil is the largest and most 
important town in Wales. 

In South Wales Caermarthen and Pembroke are the 
most important towns. Cardigan is noted for its lead, and 
Brecknock for its cloth trade. Milford Haven is noted for 
its excellent and spacious harbour ; and Swansea is much 
frequented in summer for sea^bAthing 
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(QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

What is said of London? Wliat of Liverpool? OfBinningham? 
Of Sheffield ? The towns noted for the manufacture of cottons ? 
Of woollens? Of silks? Of stockings? Of carpets ? Of 
porcelain? Of pottery? Of pins? What is said of Portsmouth? 
Of Plymouth ? The dock-^ards of the British navy ? The 
principfJ roadsteads ? What is said oi Canterhury ? Of York ? 
Of Oxford and Camhridge ? Of Windsor ? Of Bath ? The 
other watering-places of note are ? The places chiefly resorted to 
for sea-bathinff ? What is said of Wrexham ? Of Caernarvon ? 
Of Holyhead? Of Bangor and Beaumaris ? The most important 
towns in South Wales? Cardigan is noted for? Brecknock for? 
liilford Haven for ? Swansea for ? 

Climate, SuBF ACE, and SoiL.-Thec/tma^e of England, 
though yariable and somewhat humid, particularly in the 
western parts of the island, is, generally speaking, mUd, 
genial, and salubrious. Its surface^ except in the northern 
and western counties, is generally either level, or com- 
posed of gently rising hills and sloping valleys ; and its 
sot/, particularly in the midland, eastern, and southern 
counties, is distinguished for its fertility and high state of 
cultivation. In the north, in particular, there are several 
barren tracts, and in some of the eastern counties there 
are extensive fens or marshes ; but, in general, England 
is a fertile, rich, and beautifully-wooded country. 

The counties most distinguished for agriculture are 
Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Hampshire, Berkshire, 
Bedfordshire, Surrey, Sussex, Hertfordshire, part of 
Lincolnshire, Durham, and Northumberland. 

The MINING and manufacturing districts are in the 
north and west of the island. The principal mineral 
productions are, coal, iron, copper, lead, tin, and salt. 
But COAL is by far the most important of the minei*al 
treasures of England. In fact, the manufacturing and 
commercial wealth of Great Britain is principally due to 
her inexhaustible supply of coal. > 



I " It Is hardly ponible to orerrate the advantaifea Oreat Britain 
derires from her Tait, and to all practical purposes, inexhanatlble 
■apply of coal. In this climate, fael ranks among the prinolpal ne. 
c<*R8aries of Ufs. and it Is to our coal mines that we owe abnndaot 
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Antiqititibs and Cukiosities. — ^The antiquities oi 
England may be dassed under four heads, namely, the 
British or Celtic^ the Roman, the Gothic, and the Danish. 
The most remarkable of the British antiquities is Stone" 
henge, in Wiltshire, which is supposed to haye been a 
Druidical temple ; and in Wales, particularly in the isle 
of Anglesey, there are many other Druidical remains. 
The Roman antiquities consist of the remains of encamp- 
ments and fortifications, military ways, altars, inscrip- 
tions, arms, coins, &c. The principal Gothic antiquities 
consist of cathedrals, minsters, (as Westminster and 
Yorkminster) and other architectural relics; and the 
Danish antiquities consist of the remains of raths, circukir 
camps, &c. 

The principal natural curiosities are the Peak and the 
petrifactions in Derbyshire; the lakes ajid scenery of Cum- 
oerland, &c. 



and cheap flupplies of bo indispeneable an article. But this is not 
the only advantage we derive from our coal mines ; they are the 
principal source of our manufacturing and commercial proeperi^. 
Since the invention of the steam-engine, coal has become <^ the 
highest importance as a moving power ; and no nation, however 
favourably situated in other respects, not plentifully supplied with 
this mineral, need hope to rival those that are, in most branches of 
manufacturing industry. To what is the astonishing increase of 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Ac, and the 
comparatively stationary or declining state of Canterbury, Winches- 
ter, Salisbury, and other towns in the south of England to be 
ascrihed f It cannot be pretended, with any show of reason, that 
the inhabitants of the former are naturally more ingenious, enter- 
prising, or industrious than those of the latter. The abundance and 
cheapness of coal in the north, and its scarcity and consequent high 
price in the south, is the real cause of this striking discrepancy. 
The citizens of Manchester, Glasgow, Ac, are able, at a compara. 
tively small expense, to put the most powerful and most complicated 
machinery in motion, and to produce results quite beyond the reach 
of those who have not the same command of coal, or as it has been 
happily defined — ^hoarded labour. Our coal mines have been 
sometimes called the black iirciss ; and it is certain that they 
have conferred on us a thousand times more real advantage than we 
derive fnm. tiie conquest of the Mogul empire, or than we should 
have reaped from the dominion of Mexico and Peru/'— JTChiOoek. 
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SCOTT.ATSD. 





Scotland, which forms the northern portion of the 
island of Great Britain, is bounded on the south by the 
Solway Frith, the Cheviot Hills, and the River Tweed, 
which separate it from England ; on the north by iJie 
Atlantic Ocean ; on the west by the North Charnif^ 
and Atlantic Ocean ; and on the east by the Grerman 
Ocean. 

Scotland lies between 64* 37' and 68* 36' north lati- 
tude, and between 1* 46' and 6* 13' west longitude. Its 
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length from Cape Wrath to the Mull of Galloway, is 
about 280 miles; and its breadth from Buchan Ness to 
the most westerly point in Rosshire, is nearly 160 miles.' 
Its ABE A is estimated at 26,016 square miles, ex- 
dusiye of its islands, which are supposed to contain about 
4,000 more; and its population, according to the last 
census (1861), amounts to 3,061,251, or upwards of three 
millions. 

Scotland is divided into thirty-three counties or 
shires, which, with their principal towns, are as follow — 

KLSVBN MOaTHERN. 

ComnHe$. Prineipcd Tauma. 

Orkn^ and ShetJand, Kirkwall, Lerwick, Stromness. 



Caithness, 
Sotherlaud, 
Ross, . 
Cromarty, 
InvemesB, 

Nairn, 

Elgin or Murmy 

BaniF, 

AbenUan, 



Wick, Thnzso. 

Dornoch. 

Dingwall, Tain, Fortrose, Stomoway. 

Cromarty. 

Invemeas, Fort George, Fort Angnstos, 

Fort William, Portree. 
Nairn. 

£lgin, Forres. 
Banff, Collen. 
New Aberdeen, Old Abendaaii, Peterhead 

Fraserbnigh. 
Kincaidine or iVU-amB, Stonehaven, Benriei 

NINE MIDDLE. 

Dandee, Forfar, Montrose, Brechin. 

Perth, Donkeld, DambUme. 

Cupar, St. Andrews, Dnnfermline, Kir- 

kialdy, Kinghom, Burntisland. 
Kinross. 

Clackmannan, Alloa. 
Stirling, Falkirk, Bannockbam. 
Dumbarton, Kirkintilloch, Helensburgh. 
Inverary, Cambelltowu, Glencoe, 

Dunoon, Oban. 
Rothsay, Lamlash. 



Forfar or Anga&, 

Perth, 

Fife, 

Kinross, . 
Clackmannan. . 
Stirling, . 
Dumbarton or LtmnoiL. 
Argyll, 

Bute, • • . 



1 Its breadth betwee n AJloa on the Frith of Forth, and Dumbar- 
ton on the Clyde, is only thirty-two miles. 
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THIRTEEN SOUTHEBlf. 

CoMHHet, Principal Totma. 

Haddington or Eart-Lothian^Haddington, Diml>u, Preston Pans. 
Efdinboreh or Mid-Lothuui, Edinburgh, Leith, Moaaeiburgii, 

Dalkeith. 
LinliihffOworWest-Lothian,Linlithgow, Bo^ness,^ Qaeensfeny. 
Berwick or Merse, . Greenlaw, Donse, Coldstream. 

Roxburgh, . . Jedburgh, Kelao, Hawick, Melrose. 

Selkirk, . . Selkirk, GalashielB. 

Peebles, . * • Peebles, Inyerleithen. 

Lanark, . . . Glas^row, Lanark, Hamilton, Airdree. 

Brenfrew, . . Ren^ew, Paisley, Greenock, Port- 

Glas^w. 
Ayrshire, . . Ayr, Ellmamock, Irvine Ginran. 

DumMes, . . Dumfries, Annan, Mo£Fat. 

Kirkcudbright, . . Kirkcudbright, New GbJloway. 

Wigton, . . . Wigton, Stranraer, Portpatrick. 

Islands. — ^T*he Shetland Islands, nearly forty in num- 
ber, the principal of which are Mainland and YeU ; the 
Orkney Islands^ twenty-six in number, the chief of wliich 
are l^mnland or Pomona, and Hoy. The Hebrides, or 
Western Isles, about three hundred in number, the prin- 
cipal of which are Lewis, North and South Uist, Isle of 
Skye, Rum, Mull, Jura, Isla, Staffa, lona or Icolmkill; 
and, in the Frith of Clyde, Arran and Bute. 

Capes. — Dmicansbay Head, and Dunnet Head, in 
Caitlmess; Cape Wrath, in Sutherland; Tarbetness, in 
Cromarty; Kinnaird's Head, in Aberdeenshire; Fifeness, 
in Fifeshire ; St. Abb's Head, in Berwickshire ; Burrow 
Head, and the MuU of Galloway, in Wigtonshire ; the 
Mull of Cantyre, and Ajdnamurdian Point, in Argyll- 
shire, &c. 

Friths, Lochs, &c. — The Friths of Pentland, Dornoch, 
Cromarty, and Murray, to the north of Scotland ; the 
Friths of Tay and Forth, to the east ; the Frith of Clyde, 
to t^e west; and the Solway Frith to the south. Wigton 
Bay, Glenluce Bay, and Loch Ryan ; the Minch, be- 
tween Skye, Lewis, and the mainland. Loch Linnhe, 
north-west of Argyll; Soimd of MuU, Sound of «fura, &c. 



1 Ba^nsu is a onnflrmed oorm|)tioD of Borrotamouttwaa 
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MoiTMTAiNs — Scotland, in the north and west, in 
ragged and mountainous. This part of the conntiy is 
therefore named the Highlands ;^ and the southern and 
south-east parts of it are called the Lowlands. 

The principal mountain ranges are, the Grampian HiUsy 
which extend firom Argyll to Kincardine, dividing the 
EBghlands from the Lowlands; the highest summits of 
which are, Ben Lawers, Schiehallion, ^Bea Lomond, and 
Ben Ledi. The Cheviot HiUsj hetween Roxburgh and 
Northumberland ; the Lammermoor^ HiUs, between Had- 
dington and Berwickshire; and the Pendand HUlsy in 
Edinburgh or Mid-Lothian. 

Ben Nevis,* in the south of Inyemess, is considered, 
the highest mountain in Scotland ; and Ben Macdhui, in 
the Cairngorm group, to the east of the same shire, has 
been found to be about sixty-eight feet lower. 

BrvERS. — ^The principal rivers flowing into the German 
Ocean are, the Tweed, Forth, Tay, North and South 
ESsk, the Dee, and the Don. 

Lito the Sohoag JFHthy the Annan, the Nith, and the Esk, 
in Dumfriesshire ; and the Dee, in Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Lito the Firith of Chfde, the Clyde, the Ayr, and the 
Doon. 

Into the Atlantic, north of Scotland, the Spey, the 
Sindhom, and the Deveron. 

The Teviot, in Roxburgh, and the Ettrick, in Selkirk, 
flow into the Tweed; and the Earn or Erne into the Tay, 

Lakbs — ^Lochs Lomond and Katrine, in the south of 
the Highlands, celebrated for their beautiful and pic- 
turesque scenery. Loch Ness and Loch Lochy, in Liver- 
nessh&e, connected by the great Caledonian Canal, which 
runs in the direction ot these lochs, from Fort William 
to Fort Augustus. Loch Tay, Loch Earn, and others 
in Perthshire; Loch Awe, in Argyll; Loch Leven, in 
Kinross, &c. 

1 The Highlands consist of the coonties of Sutherland, Ross, 
Inverness, and Argyll ; of the western part of Perthshire ; and of 
the monntainoas parts of Murray, Banff, and Aberdeen shires. 

' riwiflisioor, that is, the moor that reaches (cl la mer) to tts sea. 

> Ben Nevis is4.4ii6flBethJgh; Caimgonn,4,083; Ben Lawers, 8.9d4 : 
SoUehallioD, 8.M4 ; Ben Lomond, 8,193; and Ben Ledi. 3.009. 
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qU£STIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

What portion of the island of Grreat Britain does Scotland 
form? Its bonnduries? Its length and breadth? Its area and 
population ? Into how many counties is it divided ? The eleven 
northern counties? The nine middle? The thirteen southern? 
Trace them on the map, and point out the chief tovms of each. 
The number of the Shetland Islands? Of the Orkney? Of the 
Hebrides or Western Isles? Point out on the map the principal 
islands of each group. Name, and point out on the map, the 
principal capes. Also, the principal uriths, bays, and lochs. 

Climate, Surface ^The climate of Scotland differs 

atom that of England in being several degrees colder. 
The surface of the country, particularly in the north 
and west, is rugged, mountainous, and, with the excep> 
tion of a few fertile valleys, ill adapted for agriculture. 

The middle parts of the country, particularly the val- 
leys of the Grampians, afford good pasturage for sheep 
and black cattle, immense numbers of which are annually 
driven to be fattened in the rich pastures of England. 

In the Lowlands, or south-eastern parts of Scotland, 
AGRICULTURE Is uiuch advanced, and the soil is in gene- 
ral fertile. The grains chiefly cultivated are, oats, rye, 
and barley. 

Scotland is rich in minerals, particularly in coal, iron, 
lead, and copper; and its manufactures and commbrcb 
are extensive and flourishing. Its chief manufactures 
are cotton goods, linen, ironware and glass. 

Principal Towns. — Edinburgh, near the Frith of 
Forth, is the metropolis of Scotland. It is a beautifUi 
city, and has long been distinguished as the seat of science 
and literature. It has few manufactures ; but it carries 
on an important trade through Leith, its seaport, whidi 
is about two nules distant. Glasgow, on the Clyde, is 
the first city in Scotland for population, manufactures, 
conmierce, and wealth. Greenock is the principal sea- 
port of Scotland. Paisley is noted for its extensive manu- 
factures of cotton and fancy goods. Aberdeen, at the 
mouth of the Dee, is the principal town in the north of 
Scotland. Perth is a large, handsome, and flourishing 
town. Dtmdee, on the Frith of Tay, is a large and com- 
modkms seaport, with an extensive and flourishing trade. 
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Scotland luw fiye imiyersities— Edinburgh, Glasgow , 
New Aberdeen, Old Aberdeen, and St. Andrew's. 

Antiquities and Curiositieb ^The antiquities are 

the remains of Druidic temples and altars ; the remains 
of the great Roman wall which ran from the Frith of 
Clyde to the Frith of Forth ; vestiges of Roman roads, 
camps, &c. ; and Danish camps and raths. The princi- 
pal natural curiosities are the basaltic columns and the 
caye of Fingal, in the island of Staffii ; the Fall of Fyers, 
near Loch Ness, and the Falls of the Clyde, near Lanark; 
and the lakes, which are numerous and beautifuL 

SCOTLAND. 
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OP 1 


KX)TLAlfO. 




Aberdeen, 


23 


Elpn. . . 


31 


Linlithgow, . 


14 


Ayr, 


12 


Forfar, . 


20 


Montrose, 


21 


Banff, . 


32 


Glasgow, 


26 


Nairn, . 


30 


Bervie, . . 


22 


Greenock, 


'25 


Peebles, . 


5 


Berwick, 


4 


Haddington, . 


2 


Perth, . 


24 


Carl'iale, 


8 


Inverary, 


28 


St. Andrew^. 


18 


Clackmannan, 


16 


Inverness, 


29 


Selkirk, . 
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Dornoch, 


34 


Jedburgh, 


7 


Stirling, . 


15 


Dnmbarton, . 


27 


Kinross, 


17 


Tain, . 


33 


Dumfries, 


9 


Kirkcudbright, 


10 


Thurso, • 


35 


Dunbar, 


3 


KirkwaU, 


37 


Wick, . 


36 


Dundee, 


19 


Lanark, 


13 


Wigton, . 


11 


Edinburgh, 


1 


Leith, 


1 







BITBRS. 

A Tweed. | b Clyde. | C Tay. | D Dee. | E Spey. 



qUBSTlONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

What is said of the north and west of Scotland P This 
part of the country is named ? The Highlands consist of ? The 
southern and south-east parts of Scotland called ? By what range 
of mountains are the Hignlands and Lowlands divided ? The other 
mountain ranges ? Trace them on tha map, and point out the 
highest summits of each. The highest mountain in Scotland ? Its 
height ? The rivers flowing into the German Ocean ? Into the 
Solway Frith ? Into the Frith of Ovde ? Into the Atlantic ? 
Into the Tweed ? Into the Tay ? Irace them on the map, and 
point out the principal towns on each ? Name, and point out on 
the map, the principal lakes or lochs ? What parts of the conntiy 
are best adapted forpasturage? What for agriculture? Thegrains 
chiefly cultivated? What is said of the minerals of Scotiand? 
What of the manufactures and commerce? The chief manu- 
factures are? What is said of Edinburgh? Of Glasgow? Oi 
Greenock? Of Paisley? Of Aberdeen? Of Perth ? Of Dundee? 
The universities of Scotland ? How may the antiquities of Scot- 
land be classed? Of what do the J!>r»uftc antiquities consist? In 
what direction did the great Roman wall run ? What other ves- 
tiges of Roman antiquities remain? Of what do the Danish 
antiquities consist? What are the principal natural curiosities? 
The lakes most distinguit^ed for their picturesque and beautiful 
scenery ? Point them oni on the map. 
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IRELAND. 

Ibelaiid lies in the Atlantic Ocean to the west of Great 
Britain, from which it is separated by St. George's 
Channel on the south-east ; by the Irish Sea on the east ; 
and hj the North Channel on the north-east. 

Ireland lies between the parallels of 51)<> and 55}o north 
latitude; and between the meridians of 6|<>and 10}° west 
longitude.^ 

Its length from Fair Head in Antrim, to Mizen Head 
Id Cork, is about 300 miles ; and its breadth from Howth 
Head, in Dublin, to Slyne Head, in Galway, is about 170 
miles. 

Its AREA is estimated at nearly 32,000' square miles ; 
and its population, according to the census in 1861, 
amounts to 5,764,543. (See note, page 71.) 

Ireland is divided into four provinces — Lemster in 
the east, Ulster in the north, ikftcTu^^ in the south, and 
Cannaught in the west. 

These provinces are subdivided into thirty-two 
COUNTIES, which, with th^ principal towns, are as 
follow :— > 

LEINSTEH, TWELVE COUNTTES. 

Principal Towns, 
. Drogheda,Da]idalk,Ardee,Carlingford. 
. Trim, Navan, Kells. 
. Mollingar, Athlone, Moate, Kilbeggan. 
Longford, Qraiiard, Edgeworthstown. 
Dublin, Kingstown, Balbriggan, 
. Athy, Kildare, Naas, Majnooth. 
King^B County, . Tullamore, Birr or Parsonstown, Ba- 

nagher, Edenderry, Philipatown. 
QQeen*B County, . Maryooroa^h, Portarlington, Monnt- 

xnellick, Monntrath. 
Garlow, . . Carlow, Tallow, Leiehlin. 

Wicklow, . . Wicklow, Arklow, oray, Enniskerry. 

Wexford, . . Wexford, New Ross, Enniscorthy. 

Kilkenny, . • Kilkenny, Callan, Cutlecomer. 

1 Aoonrately, between 6lo 29f and 56o 93' north latltade, and 
between fio SO' and lOo 20' weet longitude. 
• The estfanate U Sl,874 aqaare miles, of which 711 are water. 



Ckmntiet, 
liOnth, . 
Meath, 
Westmeatb, 
Loneford, 
Dublin, 
Kildare, 
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ULSTSB^ NINB COUNTIBB. 

Cbim^iet. Prmeipal Towhb, 

• BaUTBhumon, Letterkenny, Liiford. 

• Lonaonderry, Goleniue, Newtown- 
linuiYad^, Kilrea. 

Belfast, Lisbum, Ballymana, Carrick- 

fei^B, Lame, Antrim. 
. Newry, Downpatrick; Newtowiuurds, 

Baubridge, Bangor, Hillsboroiu^h, 

Donaghadee, Dromore, Holywood. 
. Armagh, Lorgan, Portadown, Tander- 

agee, Ghju*lemont. 
. Monaghan, Clonea, CSavickmacrott. 
. Dunrannon, Omi^h, Strabane. 
. Enniskillen, Lisnaskea, Tempo. 
. Cavan,GootehiU, Belturbet, Kingacoait. 

MUNSTEB, SIX COUNTIES. 

. Waterford, Dungarvan, Lismore. 

. Clonmel, Caehel, Nenagh, Tipperary. 

. Ennis, Kilrosb, Killaloe. 

. Limerick, Rathkeale, Newcastle. 

. Cork; Bandon, You^hal, Kinsale. 

. Tralee, Killamey, Dmgle. 

CONN AUGHT, FIVE COUNTIES. 

• Boyle, Roscommon, Elphin. 
. Carrick-on-Shannon, Manorhamilton. 

• Sligo, Ballymote, Collooney. 
. Castlebar. Ballina, Westport, Eillala. 
. Ghfclway, Toam, Loughrea, Ballinasloe. 



Donegal, 
Derry, 

Antrim, 

Down, 

Armagh, 

Monaghan, 
Tyrone, 
Fermanagh, 
Gavan, 

Waterford, 

Tipperary, 

Clare, 

Limerick, 

Cork, • 

Kerry, 

Roscommon, 
Leitrim, 
Sligo, . 
Mayo, 
Gafway^ 

Islands. — Rathlin, north of Antrim ; Tory Island and 
North Isles of Arran, west of Donegal ; Achil Island, 
Clare Island, and Innisbofin, west of Mayo ; South Isles 
of Arran in Galway Bay; Yalentia Island, west of Kerry; 
Cape Clear Island, south of Cork. 

Capbs. — ^Fair Head and Bengore Head, north of 
Antrim ; Malin Head, north of Donegal ; Urris Head in 
Mayo ; Slyne Head, in Galway ; Loop Head, in Clare ; 
Hizen Head, in Cork ; Cape Clear, in the Island of Cape 
Clear; Camsore Point, in Wexford; Wicklow Head; 
and Howth Head. 

Bats, Loughs.— Dublin Bay, Dundalk Bay, Carling- 
fordBay, Dundrum Bay, Stranirford Lough, Carric^ergus 
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Ba^ or Belfast Lough, Lough Fo^le, Lough Swilly, 
Donegal Bay, Sligo 6a7,'Killala Bay, Broad Haven, 
Blacksod Bay, Clew Bay, Galway Bay, Mouth of the 
Shannon, Tralee Bay, Dingle Bay, Kenmare River, 
Bantry Bay, Einsale Harbour, Cork Harbour, Pungarvan 
Bay, Waterford Harbour, Wexford Harbour. 

Mountains. — Compai^ed with Scotland, and the north 
and west of England, Ireland may be said to be a level 
country. Its surface, however, is much diversified; and 
even where it is quite flat, the prospect is generally 
bounded by hills or mountains in the distance. 

Theprincipalmountainsinlrelandare — Macgillicuddy's 
Reeks^ and Mangerton in Kerry; Croagh Patrick and 
N^ephin in Mayo ; the Moume Mountains in Down ; the 
Wicklow Mountains in Wicklow ;> and the Devil's Bit 
and Slieve Bloom Mountains, in Tipperary, Eling and 
Queen's Coimties. 

Rivers. — The Shannon, one of the largest and most 
important rivers in the United Kingdom, the Barrow, the 
Blaekwater, the Bann, the Suir, the Nore, the Liffey, 
the Boyne, the Slaney, the Derg, the Foyle, the Lee, the 
Bandon, the Lagan, the Avoca, &c. 

Lakbs. — ^Lough Neagh, Lough Erne, Loughs Allen, 
Bee, and Derg, expansions of the Shannon; Lough 
Corrib, in Galway; Lough Mask, in the south, and 
Lough Conn in the west of Mayo ; send the Lakes of 
Killamey, in Kerry, celebrated for the picturesque boiuty 
of their scenery. 

QUESTTONS FOR EXAMINATION? 

How is Ireland bounded ? Between what paiallels does it lie ? 
Between what meridians ? Its length and breadth ? Its area 
and population? How is Ireland divided and subdivided? How 
many counties in Leinster? In Ulster? In Munster? In 
Connaufiht ? Trace them on the map and pomt out the principal 
towns o? each ? How many maritime counties in each province ? 
Name, in regular order, all the counties in Ireland which touch the 

I Cam Twd in Macgillicuddy's Reeks, the highest mountain in 
Ireland, has an elevation of 8,410 fieet. 

* iMynogmiBa, the highest of the Wicklow Mountains, is about 8,000 
feet ; and <8Uev« Domaardt ^e highest of the Moume Mountains, is 
about 3,660 feet. 
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Ma-coast. Name and point ont on the map the principal islands 
and capes. Also the principal bays and loughs? What is said of 
the surface of Ireland ? The principal mountains ? Point them 
out on the map ? The highest mountain in Ireland P Its height? 
Name and point out on the map the principal rivers and lakes. 

Climate, Son.. — The climateof Ireland is mild,grenial, 
and salubrious ; but its great defect is excess of humiditj, 
which arises fiK)m its insular position, and the prcTalence 
of westerly winds. The excellent pasturage and beautiful 
verdure* for which Ireland is so remarkable, are owing 
principally to the moisture it receives from the Yai>our8 
of the Atlantic. The soil is in general more fertile than 
that of England, but not so well cultivated. 

AoRicuLTURB. — Great improvements in agriculture 
have been made in Ireland within the last few years, and 
societies for the further improvement of it are extending 
over the country. 

Commerce. — Ireland possesses many natural advan- 
tages for commerce. Its harbours are numerous and 
commodious, and its coasts are so indented on all sides, 
that there is scarcely any place in the country more than 
fifty miles from the sea. The principal exports of Ireland 
are cattle, com, beef, butter, pigs, bacon, hides; also 
linen, yam, and flax; copper and lead ore, &c. The 
principal manufacture is linen, which is chiefly confined 
to the north. Dublin is distinguished for its beautiful 
tabinets, and Limerick for its lace. 

Principal Towns. — Dublin, the metropolis of Ireland, 
is the second city in the British Isles in extent and impor- 
tance. It is considered one of the most beautiful cities 
in Europe. The elegance of its buildings, the beauty of 
its bay, and the picturesque scenery of the surrounding 
country, are greatly and justly admired. 

Belfast, the most flourishing, and the most literary 
town in Ireland, is the next in importance. It is the chief 
seat of the linen manufacture, and its commerce is most 
extensive. 

Corky the second city in Ireland, is distinguished for 
its fine harbour and extensive commerce. 

i Henoe the poetioal name of Ireland, the /Ttmm or Emerald Ib1«> 
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Limerick^ on the Shannon, is usually considered the 
third city in Ireland. It is of great antiquity, and is 
celebrated for its manufacture of lace. 

Waterford, Londonderryf Nevoryt Droahedat Gaboay^ 
and Sligo, are important seaports; and Kilkenny and 
Armagh are the chief inland cities of Ireland. 

POPULATION OF THE BOBOUGH TOWNS IN IRELAND. 



Ham*. 


OouB«7. 


FopulatioB 
la 1861. 


Annsgh» .... 


Armagh, . 


8,933 


Athlone, .... 


W.Meath 6t Rosoom., 


6,170 


Buidon» .... 


Cork, 


6,332 


BelfMt,*! .... 


Antrim, • 


119,242 


Cftrlow. 


Carlow, • 


8,967 


C»nrickfeigii8 (Co. la. Tovn of), 


Antrim, 


9,398 


Cashe], 


Tippcrary, . 


6,596 


Clonmel, .... 


Tipporary, 


11,190 


Colenune, .... 


Londonderry, 


6,206 


Cork,* .... 


Cork, 


101,534 


Downpatrioli, 


Down, 


4.310 


Drogheda, .... 


Loath, 


18,094 


Dublin,* .... 


Dublin, 


258,328 


Dundalk, .... 


Louth, 


10,404 


Dungannon, .... 


Tyrone, . 


3,886 


DnngBiraii 


Waterford, 


8,614 


EimiB, 


Clare, 


7,127 


Ennisklllen. .... 




6,701 


Oalway ,• .... 


Oalway, . 


24,990 


Kilkenny 


Kilkenny, 


17,441 


Kinnle, .... 


Cork, 


4,624 


Limerick,* .... 


Limerick, 


66,234 


Lisboxn, .... 


Antrim, . 


9,663 


Londonderry. 


Londonderry, . 


20,493 


Mallow, .... 


Cork, 


4,824 


NowRoo, 


Wexford, . 


7,116 


Newry, .... 


Down, 


12,334 


Portarlington. 


Queen's, . 


2,679 


Sligo, . . . . 


Sligo, 


13,861 


Tralee, 


Kerry, • . 


10.921 


Waterford,* . 


Waterford, 


89.160 


Wexford, .... 


Wexford, . 


12,015 


Yonghal, .... 


Cork, 


6,749 



1 The towns marked with an osCeHffc return two members eanli * 
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EducatioiIl— Trinity College, Dublin; Queen*8 Col- 
leges, Belfast, Cork, and Galway, which have been re- 
cently formed into a University; St. Patrick^s College, 
Maynooth; and the ''Catholic Uniyersity/' Dublin. 
There are also several Diocesan and Boyal Schools, and 
numerous Schools for the education of the middle and 
lower classes. 

Antiquities akd Cubiosities. — The principal anti- 
quities are the round towers, Druidic altars and the 
remains of Danish raths or circular intrenchments. The 
principal natural curiosities are the Giant's Causeway in 
the northern extremity of the County of Antrim, the 
scenery of Wicklow, and the Lakes of Eillamey. 



QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

What is said of the climate and soil of Ireland? The poetieal 
name of Ireland ? Why bo called ? What is said of the agricul- 
ture of Ireland ? What of the commerce ? What is said of 
Dublin? Of Cork? Of Bel&st? Of Limerick? Of Water- 
ford Ac? The borough towns in Ireland? What are tiie 
principal institutions for education in Ireland? The principal 
antiquities of Ireland are ? The great natural curiosities? 
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Anoagh, 7 

Athlone, . 18 

Bel&st, . . 3 

Carlow, . . *27 

Carrickfei^[iis, 4 

CSavan. . .11 
Carrick-on-Shan. 38 

Clonmel, . 30 

Coleraine, . 2 

Cork, • . 33 

Downpatrick 5 

DubUn, . 25 

Diinij[aanoiL 9 



Dundalk, . 12 

Dro^heda, . 13 

Ennis, . . 37 

Enniskillen, . 39 

Gbdway, . 20 

Kilkenny, . 28 

Kinsale, . 35 

Limerick, . 29 

Londonderry, 1 

Longford, . 17 

Maxyborough, 22 

Monaghan, . 8 

MnllinKar. . 16 



Naas, 

Navan, 

Newry, 
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Waterford, 
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A The SbaanoD. I c The Soir. 
B The BUckwBter. D 1 he Burrow. 



S The Liffey. 
F The Boyne. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF GREAT BRITAIN 

AND IRELAND. 

Enqlanb was originally peopled by the ancient Celts, 
who, migrating from Asia in the earliest ages of the 
world, gradusJly spread over the south and toest of 
Europe, and the adjoining islands. 

At subsequent periods Uie eastern and southern coasts 
were occupied by the Belgts and other Gothic tribes, 
who also originally migrated from Asia, the cradle of 
the human race, and spread over the north and north' 
west of Europe. 

The Phcadcians traded with the inhabitants of Corn- 
wall for tin* several centuries before the Christian era ; 
but little was known of the country till the invasion of 
it by the Romans, under Julius Cesar. This event 
occurred in the fifty-fifth year before the Christian era. 

At this period its inhabitants had made little progress 
in civilization. They had nothing deserving the name 
of city or town ; their dwellings were mere hovels ; and 
their clothing was the skins oi animals. The parts oi 
their bodies which were exposed they painted or stained 
with the juice of herbs, from whioi custom it is said 
they were called Britons^ and the country Britannia^ 
that is, the painted nation^ They were, however, a 
brave and warlike people; and it was not without 
difficulty that the victorious legions of Caesar reduced 



1 Hence the term CutUet^fe* or HtN iriands, which was after- 
ward! restricted to the SciUy Isles. 

s The PioTi, according to some authors, derived their name from 
the same cnstom, which is indeed common to most barbaroos 
nations. The term Scot, evidently another form of the word soout, 
was perhaps originally applied to the predatory bauds from Scan- 
dinavia, who were so frequent and so Hudden in their incursion* 
apon the coastit of'Trplnnd smd lAcotlHiK*. 
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them to submission. After the time of Ctesar, Britain 
remained immolested by the Komans for nearly a hun- 
dred years. In the year 43, after the Christian era, 
an expedition was despatched by the Emperor Claudins 
to complete the conquest of the coimtry, which was 
finally efiected in about twenty years after by the cele- 
brated Roman general, Agricola. 

The Romans continued to keep possession of the 
country till about the year 430, at which period they 
were obliged to withdraw all their troops from the out 
provinces for the defence of Italy against the barbarous 
nations of the north. 

Under the Romans the arts of peace were introduced 
into Britain, and the natives rapidly advanced in civi- 
lization ; but they entirely lost the martial spirit and 
love of freedom for which their ancestors were so dis- 
tinguished. Hence, on the departure of the Romans, 
the Britons became an easy prey to their rude and 
rapacious neighbours, the Ficts and the Scots. 
Having in vain besought the Romans to return, they 
solicited the Saxons, a warlike people of northern 
Grermany, to fi^ht their battles against the Ficts and 
the Scots, offermg them as a reward for their services 
the Isle of Thanet, which forms a part of the county 
of Kent. 1 

The Saxons, under Hengist and Horsa, arrived in 
Britain in the year 449 ; and having repelled without 
difficulty the Ficts and Scots* they turned their arms 
against the Britons themselves, whom they dispossessed 
of the south-eastern part of the island. The success 
which attended the arms of the Saxons, and the favour- 
able accounts of the beauty and fertility of the country, 
attracted numerous bands of their countrymen ; and 



1 The Ifile of Thanet ia separated from Kent by a narrow channel, 
formed by the river Stonr. In it are the towns of Margate, Bams* 
gatcj and eereral villageB. 

E 
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with them a kindred tribe called Augles or Anglo- 
Saxons, who it is supposed occupied that part of Ger- 
many between the Elbe and the Eyder. It was from 
this tribe that the country was afterwards called Eng- 
land, that is Angle land or land of the Angles. The 
Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, having destroyed, enslaved, 
or expelled the inhabitants, particularly of the south- 
eastern and eastern parts of the country, established 
seven independent kingdoms since known by the name 
of the Saxon Heptarcht. 

The Britons that escaped from the slaughter or sub- 
jugation of the Saxons, took refuge either in Cornwall 
or Wales, or passed over into Armorica, in France, 
where they settled in great numbers among a kindred 
people, and gave their name to the province of Bretagne 
or Brittany. The Britons that set.tled in Wales main- 
tained their independence till the time of Edward I. ; 
and their descendants are to this day called the Ancient 
Britons. 

Under the Saxons the customs and manners of the 
country were changed, as well as its name ; and the 
language, which had been either Celtic or Latin, gave 
way to the Anglo-Saxon, horn which the modem Eng- 
lish is principally derived. 

In the year 827 the several kingdoms of the Hep- 
tarchy were united into one, under the name of Eng- 
land, by Egbert king of Wessex or the West Saxons. 
Egbert was therefore the first king of England. 

About the year 866 the Danes mvaded England, and 
took possession of the country north of the Humber ; and 
in 1017 they were in possession of the whole kingdom, 
under Canute the Great, king of Denmark and Nor- 
way. But during the reign of Alfred the Great, from 
871 to 901, the Danes were kept in check, and for a 
time expelled from the country. 

On the death of Hardicanute, the son of Canute, in 
1042, the Saxon monarchy was n^storcd in the perBOD 
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of Edward the Confessor. Upon this monarches death, 
in 1066, Harold, brother of the queen, usurped the 
crown ; but In the same vear he was defeated and slain 
at the battle of Hastings, by William Duke of Nor- 
mandy, who claimed the kingdom under the will of 
Edward the Confessor. This event is known by the 
name of the Norman Conquest; and the Duke of 
Normandy, who was crowned immediately after as king 
of England, is called William the Conqueror. Und( r 
the Normans great changes were made in the customs, 
laws, and language of England. 

The most important events in English history that 
have since taken place, are : — 

1 . The annexation of Ireland to England in the reign 
ofHenryn. in 1172. 

2. The granting of Magna Charta by John in the 
year 1215. 

3. The invasions of Prance by Edward III. and 
Henry V. 

4. The wars between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster in the fifteenth century. 

5. The union of the crowns of England and Scotland 
under James I. in 1603. 

6. The great civil war in the reign of Charles I. ; and 
the establishment of the Commonwealth under Crom- 
well in 1649. 

7. The Restoration under Charles II. in 1660. 

8. The Revolution and abdication of James II. 1688. 

9. The Legislative Union between England and 
Scotland in 1707. 

10. The accession of the house of Hanover in 1714. 

1 1 . The war with our American Colonies, 1776-1784. 

12. The wars arising from the French Revolution, 
1793-1815. 

13. The Legislative Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1801. 
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flO^BRBIONS OF BNOLAND SINCE THB NORMAN CONQUBST, 
WITH THB TIMES AT WHICH THBT BEGAN TO BEIGN. 



WUliam I. 
WiUiam IL 
Henxy I. 

Stephen 
Henry II. 
Richard I. 
John • 

Henry IIL 
Edward I. 

Edward II. 
Edward III. 
Richard II. 
Henry IV. 

Henry V. 
Henry VI. 
Edward IV. 
Edward V. 
Richard III. 
Henry VII. 



1066^ llfl, 
1087 I "*** 

iiooj ^''*^- 

1135>v 

11541 12th 
1189 ( century. 
1199J 

12161 13th 
1272/ century. 

1307^ 

14th 
century. 



1327 
1377 
1399 



1413^ 

1422 

1461 I 15th 

1483 r century. 

1483 

1485. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 



Henry VIII. 1509^ 

Edward VI. 1547 1 16th 

Mary I. 1553 j century. 

Elizabeth 1558 j 



James I. 
Charles I. 
Charles II. 
James II. 
WiUiamlll. 
Mary II. 

Anne 
George I. 
George II. 
George III. 

George IV. 
William IV. 
Victoria 



} 



1603^ 
1625 
1660 
1685 

1689 



y 



17th 
century. 



1702"! 
1714 
1727 
1760 



18th 
century. 



120^ 

yd7) 



1820" 

1830 , 

1837J ®«^*^^- 



19th 



England was originally peopled by ? The Celts came from ? 
At what period ? Over what parts of Europe did they gradually 
spread ? The eastern and southern shores ot England were sub- 
sequently occupied by? Over what part of Europe did the 
Gothic migrations spread ? What is said of the Pawnicians 9 
The meaning of the term CassUerldes $ To whom are we indebted 
for the ^ninistorical account of England? The date of the first 
Roman invasion? In what state did Caesar find the inhabitants 
of England? The description given of them? How does it 
appear that they were a brave and warlike people ? The probable 
meanings of the terms Briton, Pict, and Scot 9 Did the Romans 
retain possession of England after the invasion of Julius Csesar? 
The date of the second invasion ? In whose reign? By what 
celebrated Roman General was the conquest of the country finally 
effected, and when? How long did the Romans keep possession 
of England? What obliged them to withdraw from it? What 
effects were produced by the occupation of England bv the 
Romans with regard to civilization ? With regard to the charae- 
ter.of the people? How is this shown? When did the Saaont 
arrive in England ? Who were their leaders? What were they 
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womised for their services? Where is it, and how is it formed? 
Were they satisfied with the promised reward ? How does this 
appear? What part of the island did they seize upon? Who 
were the Angles or Anglo-Saxons 9 What part of Germany did 
they come from? The meaning of the term Efigland 9 What 
other Saxon trihe is mentioned ? How many separate kingdoms 
did they establish in England, and under what general name ? 
What became of the Britons that escaped ? Where is Bretagne 
or Brittany, and why so called ? To whose reign did the Ancient 
Britons retain their independence? What changes took place 
in England under the Saxons ? When were the several kingdoms 
of the Heptarchy united into one? Under what name? Who 
was the first king of England ? The date of the Danish invasion? 
What part of the country did they take possession of? At what 
period, and under whom, were they in possession of the whole 
kingdom? During whose reign were they kept in check? At 
what period was that? When was the Saxon monarchy restored, 
and in whose person ? Who was Harold ? By whom was he 
defeated and slain ? What claim had William the Conqueror to 
the crown of England? What great changes took place in Eng- 
land in consequence of the Norman Conquest? The most 
important events in English history since? The sovereigns of 
England since the Norman Conquest? 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland, like England, was originally peopled by 
the ancient Celts, As in England, too, the primitive 
inhabitants were in process of time driven to the 
western or mountainous part of the country by Saxon 
and other Gothic tribes, who possessed themselves of 
the Lowlands or south-eastern part of the island. Hence 
the difference which still exists between the inhabitants 
of the Highlands and those of the Lowlands of Scot- 
land. Hence, too, the Highland Scotch are called 
Octets,'^ and their country, the Land of the Gael; just 

i The terms QoAt Oaui, Wales and waU, as in ComwaM, are 
evidently different forms of the ancient Celtic word, gat, the meaning 
of which seems to be west or westward. Thus Oaul (the ancient 
name of France) is in the west of Europe ; Wales (Galles in French) 
is in the west of England ; and Ocui in the toest of Scotland. Henoe , 
also, Portugal, the western port ; Oalway (and GkilZoway), the western 
•Urectioii (as Norway is the itorCfteni) ; Donegal, &c. * 
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as those parts of England to which the ancient British 
retired were called Wales and Cornwall. 

The ancient name of Scotland was Caledonia, By the 
Romans, who invaded it under Agricola in the year 79, 
it was called Britannia Barb&ra ; in the eighth century 
it was called the country of the Picts;^ and in the 
eleventh century it received its present name — Scot- 
land, which haa been previously applied to Ireland. 

The Picts and Scots' were united into one nation 
about the year 843, by Kenneth Mac Alpin. His 
successors were chiefly employed in wars against the 
English and Danes. Duncan expelled the Danes from 
his dominion ; but, in 1038, he was murdered by Mac- 
beth, who was himself slain two years after by Macduff. 

The most important events in the history of Scotland 
are the wars with the first three Edwards of England, 
in which Bruce and Waixace were so distinguished 
for their patriotism and heroic deeds. The life and 
times of the beautiful but unfortunate Queen of Scots, 
Mary Stuart, is an interesting period in Scottish 
history ; and the accession of her son James to the 
throne of England, was an event of the greatest impor- 
tance to both nations. This occurred in 1603; and 
since that period the two kingdoms have been under 
one sovereign. In 1707 the Legislative Union between 
Great Britain and Scotland was effected ; and the two 
countries have since been called Great Britain. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

How -was Scotland originally peopled? To what part of tli« 
country were the ancient Cdtic inhabitants driven in process of 
time, and by whom? What is said of the Highlands and Low- 
lands $ What comparison is made between Wales and ComtoaU 
in England, and the Highlands of Scotland? The ancient names 

i The limilarity which still exists between the Welsh and Oaelie 
languages proves that they were originally the same ; and it is weU 
known that the Gaelic differs very little from the Irish, from which 
drcumstanoe it is frequently called Erse, that is, Irish, 
9 The Piets and the Soots were of Scandinavian origin. 
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of Seotland? By the Romans it was called? In the eighth 
eentoxy it was called ? And in the eleventh ? To what country 
was the name Scotland previously applied ? "When, and by whom 
were the Picts and Scots united into one nation ? His successors 
were principally engaged in waging war against whom? By 
whom were the Danes expelled? What became of him? The 
most important events in Scottish history ? 

niELAlO). 

^Ireland, like the sister kingdoms, England and 
Scotland, was originally peopled by the ancient Celts ; 
and like them, too, its coasts, though in a less degree, 
were at subsequent periods taken possession of by the 
Gothic tribes. Its ancient name was lerne,^ which 
means, according to some authorities, the sacred isle ; 
according to others the western. It was called Juvema, 
Hihemia^ and Britannia Mimyr by the Romans ; and 
subsequently, Scotia or Scotland. In the eleventh 
century this term was transferred to Scotland, and 
Ireland resmned its ancient name. 

Ireland was probably visited by the Phoenicians in 
their voyages to England for tin ; but little is histori- 
cally known of it for severaL centuries after the Chris- 
tian era. 

In the fifth century Christianity was introduced 
into Ireland by St. Patrick, and it soon after became 
distinguished as the seat of learning, and so continued 
for several centuries. 

The country suffered much from the invasion of the 
Danes ; and in 845 they were in possession of almost 
the whole kingdom. They were, however, soon after 
defeated and expelled. . 

In the reign of Henry II. in 1172, Ireland waa an- 
nexed to the English crown. 

^ leme. ilence Its modern names EaiN and laELANE, which i«f 
evidently a contraction of lemidii nd. F rom Iem£ tbe names Juverna 
i»nd Hibemia also may be easily derluaed. 
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In tihe reign of James I. several colonies from Eng- 
land and Scotland were introduced into Ireland ; and 
great improvements were made in the laws and in the 
administration of justice. 

In 1641 Ireland, as well as England, was involved 
in a civil war, which was terminated by CromwelL 

In 1801 the Legislative Union between Ireland and 
Great Britain was efiected; and, in 1829, the Eman- 
cipation Bill was passed, which relieved the Boman 
Catholics of the United Kingdom from the disabilities 
under which they laboured on account of their religion. 

In 1847 there was a great famine, caused by the 
almost entire failure of the potato crop. Since that 
distressing period, Ireland has improved in every 
respect. To this desirable result many causes have 
contributed ; such as emigration to the Colonies, the 
operation of the Incumbered Estates Court, the spread 
of education, and the diminution of crimes and outrages. 

In 1849 Queen Victoria visited Ireland, to the great 
delight of all classes of Her Majesty's Iri^ subjects. 

QUESTIONS FT)B examination. 

How was Ireland originally peopled? By what other tribes 
were its coasts taken possession of at subsequent periods? Why 
in a less degree than the coasts of Elngland and Scotland? The 
ancient name of Ireland ? The other names applied to Ireland, and 
the meaning of each? When was it first cfdled, and when did it 
cease to be ^led Scotia 9 The meaning of the term JSrse 9 What 
does this prove? What is said of the Phosnidans with regard to 
Ireland ? The first historical account of Ireland dates from ? By 
whom was Christianity introduced into Ireland, and when? 
What did Ireland become distinguished for ? What is said of the 
Danish invasions ? When were they in possession of the whole 
kingdom? When was Ireland annexed to England? In the 
reign of James I. what great improvements were effected? Was 
Ireland involved in the great civil war in 1641 ? By whom was 
it terminated? When was the Legislative Union between Ire- 
land and Great Britain effected? 
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GENERALIZATION OF THE CLIHATSS AND P&ODUCTIONB 

OF THE EABTH. 

Instead of obliging children to learn the climates and 
productions of every country in the world separately, 
which even if they could, it would be impossible for them 
to recollect, it is much better to begin by giving them 
general views of the principal productions of the gbeat 
DIVISIONS or zones, into which the earth's surface has 
been divided. In this way, the knowledge of a few 
general principles will enable them to form tolerably 
correct ideas of the climate and productions of every 
country in the world, by merely knowing the division or 
zone in which it is situated. 

With this view the earth may be divided into seven 
great climates or regions, namely, the Equatorial^ the 
Tropical, the Warm, the Temperate, the Cold, the Frozen, 
and the Polar regions. The isothermal Unes described in the 
Fifth Chapter,! will enable the pupils to trace the general 
boundaries of each of these great divisions of the earth. 
They should, therefore, make themselves perfectly ac- 
quainted with the general direction of each of these lines, 
and with the principalproductions which characterize each 
zone or division. It is stated in the chapter referred to, 
that the Equatorial region extends about twenty degrees 
on each side of the equator, and that the most delicate 
spices, as cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, and pepper, are con- 
fined to this great band of the earth. It has therefore been 
designated as the region of the spices. In Uke manner, 
the other great divisions of the earth have been designated 
from the principal productions by which they are charac- 
terized; as the region of the suyar-cane and coffee-tree; 
the region of the Jiq and olive ; the region of the wine- 
grape; the region of the oak and wheat; the region of the 
fir, pine, and birch ; and the region of alpine shrubs, lichens, 
and mosses. 

It is not to be supposed that the plants and vegetables 
here specified, are confined to the regions which have 



1 Of " OlOflBAFHT QmKtMAiMVD,** to wbich thls work is an Intrc- 
dnetton. 

£ 3 
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been called by their names ; still less that these are the 
only productions which are found in perfection in those 
parts of the earth. Every plant, in addition to a genial 
soil, requires a certain degree of temperature to bring it 
to maturity ; and in every part of the world in which 
vegetables find a soil and climate suitable to their nature, 
there we are to expect them in the greatest perfection. 

We shall now enumerate a few of the other vegetable 
productions by which the principal zones are characterized. 

The Equatorial division of the earth, in addition to the 
finest spices, by which it is particularly characterized, 
produces in the greatest perfection, aromatic and medi- 
cinal g^ms, balsams, and juices; also myrrh, frankincense, 
camphor, and cassia. The guava,^ banana, tamarind, 
pine apple, and other delicious fruits abound in those 
regions. The bread-fruit tree, the plantain, the sago, 
and other species of the palm-tree; and the yam, cas'savi, 
manioc, and arrow-root, serve as substitutes for wheat, 
oats, barley, and rye, which could not be gfrown in those 
regions, except in elevated and mountainous districts. 

Bice, and maize or Indian corn, are natives of hot 
climates, and hence they are produced in great abundance 
in the equatorial and tropical regions where the soU is 
suitable. 

In the forests of those regions are found the hardest, 
most durable, and most beautiful kinds of timber, as 
iron-wood, teak, ebony, mahogany, sandal-wood, rose- 
wood, &c. 

In the Tropical regions are found, with the exception of 
the finest spices, all the plants and productions of the 
equator!^ zone. And here in the greatest perfection are 
found the sugar-cane, coffee, cocoa-nut, and all the other 
species of the palm-tree. 

The orange, lemon, and citron, are found here with the 
most delicious flavour. 

Indian com or maize, and rice, are produced in great 
abundance in tropical climates; also cotton, tobacco, 
indigo, drugs, and dye-woods. 



1 rronomiMd pwsfjM; aiUM in mituiee. 
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In the Warm regions, the olive and fig are found in the 
greatest perfection ; and towards the tropical borders, 
the orange and lemon. Almonds, peaches, apricots, 
flourish here; also the mulberry, so essential to the 
production of silk ; and the vine, from which the choicest 
wines are produced. Wlieat, too, is produced in great 
perfection here, particularly towards the temperate 
borders. 

The cork-tree, drugs, barilla, shumac, dried fruits, are 
products of those regions. 

In the Temperate regions, the different kinds of graia 
are produced in great perfection; also the oak, beecli, 
maple, and other trees valuable for timber. 

Towards the borders of the warm regions, grapes, 
almonds, peaches, and apricots are produced in perfection ; 
also plums, cherries, apples, and pears, particularly 
towards the borders of the next great division. 

The principal vegetable productions of the Cold regions, 
are J7in6 and Jir timber, oats, barley, and rye. The fruits 
are apples, pears, nuts, gooseberries, strawberries, &c. 

In the Frozen and Polar regions, there is scarcely any 
vegetation ; but from those parts of the world we obtain 
valuable animal productions, as whalebone, train-oil, and 
the /wr« ot commerce. 

The following table, w^hich exhibits at one view, the 
chief productions and exports of the principal countries 
in the world, illustrates the general principles just 
laid down : — 

Countries, Exports. 

Asiatic Islands, . Cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, pepper, ^nger. 
Uindostan, . Cotton good8,silk, sugar, coffee, pepper,indigo. 

rice, lac-d3'e, saUj etre, precious stones. 
Birman Empire, . Teak timber, rice, indigo, gums, drugs, palm 

8up;ar, cotton goods, silk, varnish. 
China, . . Tea, silk, cotton goods, porcelain, lacquered 

ware, gums, paper, drugs. 
Japan, Silks and cottou goods, drugs, spices, rami^, 

porcelain, rice, cedar. 
Persia, • SiUcs, carpets, cotton goods, Bha%7l?, stuffs, 

sngar, nee, dried froits, leather, drugs, 

toDacco. 
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Countriet, 
Arabift, . 

Africa, . 



Turkey in Asia, • 
West Indies, 



Mexico, . 
Caracas, 
Gxiiana, . 



Brazil, 



Buenos Ayres, 
Peru, 
Chili, . 



Morocco, . 
Algiers and Tripoli, 

Egypt* • 
Madeira Islands, . 

Canary Islands, . 

Turkey and Greece, 

United States : 
Southern States, 
Middle States, . 
Northern States, 

Spain and PortugaJ, 

Italy, 



France, . 
Germany, 
Netherlands, 



EiBporis, 

Coffee, aloes, gums, myrrh, frsnkinoenBe 
perfumes, drugs. 

Palm-oil, teak-timber, aloes, dye-woods, 
ostrich feathers, ivozy, gold, sugar (from 
the Mauritius). 

Coffee, carpets, silks, fhuts, drugs, opium. 

Sugar, coffee, rum, molasses, cotton, pimento, 
ginger, logwood, mahogany, cocoa, cochi- 
neal, cigars. 

Silver and gold. 

Cocoa, coffee, indigo, tobacco. 

Sugar, rum, cotton, coffee, tobacco, indigo, 
cayenne-pepper. 

Cotton, sugar, coffee, tobacco, dye-woods, 
drugs from the northern provinces ; gold 
and diamonds from the middle, and wheat, 
hides, and tallow from the southern. 

Gold and silver, hides, beef, tallow. 

Silver and gold. 

Silver, gold, and copper from the northern 
provinces, wheat and hemp from the 
southern. 

Leather, goat-skins, gums, fruits. 

Ostrich feathers, dates, wax, wooL 

Cotton, indigo, drugs, fruits, tice. 

Wine, fruits. 

Wine, fruits, silk, barilla. 

Figs, raisins, currants, raw silk, oil. 

Cotton, tobacco, rice. 

Wheat, flour, and fr^m Maryland, tobacco. 
Timber, fish, beef, pork, pot and pearl ashes. 
Olive-oil, wines, raisins, and other dried 

fruits, lemons, oranges. 
Thrown silk, olive- oil, currants, lemons, 

oranges, wine, barilla, shnmac, cheese, 

straw-hats. 
Wine, brandy, silk, (raw and manu&ctnred,) 

W2[loves, madder, fruits, 
ool, com, wines, linens, clover and rape 
seeds, wooden clocks. 
Fine linen, lace, butter, cheese, corn, madder, 
geneva, flax, seeds, toys. 
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Comttries, 
GFreat Britain, 

Ireland, . 
Prussia, . 
Denmark, 
Sweden, • 
Norway, . 
Russia, • 

Canada, . 
Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, 
Hudson^s Bay, 
Columbia River, 
Kamtschatka, 
Siberia, . 
Greenland, 
Australia, 



Ednports, 

Cottons, woollens, linens, hardware, salt, coal, 
earthenware, glass, machinery, fii-e-arms. 

Cattle, com, linen, beef, bacon, butter, hides. 

Com, timber, flax, bark. 

Com, rape-seed, fish, hogs. 

Timber, iron, bark. 

Timber, turpentine, fish. 

Tallow, corn, flax, hemp, flax-seed, ashes, 
timber, tar, furs. 

Timber, com, pot and pearl ashes, furs. 

Cod-fish. 

Timber, dried fish, plaster of Paris. 

Furs, procured from the Indians. 

Furs, procured from the Indians. 

Furs and dried fish. 

Furs and minerals. 

Whale-oil, whale-bone. 

Gold, copper, wool. 

qUBSTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Into bow many great climates or regions may the earth be 
diyided? Name them. The utility of such a diyision of the 
eartVs surface ? How may the general boundaries of these zones 
or regions be traced P What is meant by the region of the spicesP 
The extent of it ? What are the other principal productions of 
it? Name the other regions, and enumerate the principal 
productions of each. Give practical illustrations of those general 
principles, by enumerating tne exports of the principal countries 
of the world, as given in the annexed table ? From what coun- 
tries are the following commodities chiefly imported? 

Almonds. 

Aloes. 

Arrow root. 

Camphor. 

Cinnamon. 

Cloves. 

Cochineal. 

Coffee. 

Cork wood. 

Cotton. 

Currants. 

Dates. 

Dried fruits. 

Drags. 



Dye-wood. 
Ebony. 


Lacquered 


ware. 


Figs. 


Logwood. 
Mahogany. 


Frankincense. 


Furs. 


Maize. 


GHnger. 


Maple. 
Mulbtrry. 


Grapes. 


Grums. 


Oak timber. 


Hemp. 


Oranges. 


Hides. 


Olives. 


Indigo. 


Palm oil. 


Iron work 


Pine timber. 


Ivory. 


Ricti. 


Lemons. 


Rosewood. 



Rum. 

Sago. 

SUks. 

Spices. 

Sugar. 

TaUow. 

Tar. 

Tea. 

Teak tunber. 

Tobacco. 

Turpentine 

Varnish. 

Whale olL 

Wines. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF THE WORLD. 

1. What have you before yoa t 2. What is a map t 8. What i» 
a globe f 4. How much of a globe can you see at once f 5. Hoiv 
might you see it all at one view t (By dividing it into two equal 
parts or hemiipheres, and by placing them on a table or against a 
wall, with their edges in contact. ) 6. Is not a map of the world 
Intended to represent a gloOe, so divided and so placed f 7. In look, 
ing at a globe or a map where is the observer supposed to be f 

8. What is Oeography t 9. How is the tarik divided % 10. What 
parts of the map before you represent land t 11. Point to the parts 
which represent voaier, 12. Is there more water than land upon the 
surface of the earth ? \6. How much more do you think f 14. 
What do you mean by two4hirda t 15. The two-thirds of a shilling 
are? 16. Of a yard? 17. Of a foot! 

18. What is the Equator f 19. Why is it so caUed t 20. How 
does it divide the earth f 21. Why are they called hemispheres t 
82. Why wxrihtm and tovXhem f 23. Why the top of the map 
called the north? 24. The bottom, or the part opposite to the 
north is called ! 25. Point to the east, west, north-east, north-west, 
south-east, and south-west of tlie map. 26. How do you find the 
four cardinal points of the horizon ! 27. Point in the direction of 
the north, south, east, west, north-east, &c. 

28. Is there more land north of the equator than to the south of 
it % 29. How much more do you think ! 80. How many great di- 
visions of land are there on the earth's surface % 81. How many of 
yaater t 32. Name and point out the five great divisions of land. 
88. Name, and trace with the pointer, the five great divisions of 
water ? 34. Which of the great divisions of land are in the 
northern hemisphere or north of the equator f 35. How are the 
others situated with regard to the equator % 86. Which of the 
oceans, or great divisions of water, are in both hemispheres f 87. 
Which is in the northern and which in the southern hemisphere % 

88. What is a eonXwent f 89. What is an ocean t 40. Name the 
continents in the order of their size. 41. Name the oceans in like 
manner. 42. Europe, Asia, and Africa are sometimes called ? 43. 
Why is America called the Western Continent! 44. The New 
World t 45. Oceanica comprehends f 46. What is meant by the 
term ^tufrolia f 47. What by i\)Iyne«ia f 

48. How is Europe bounded on the north? 49. How on the 
south t 50. West 1 51. East t 52. Give the boundaries of Asia, 
iVMca, and America, in the same way. 58. Point out Australia and 
the principal islands of Polynesia. 54. Which of the continents, or 
great divisions of laud, are connected t 55. Are the oceans, or 
great divisions of water, connected with each other? 66. The Pa- 
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eiflo extends firomf 57. Tbe Atlantio eztends firomt 08. The 
Indian Ocean lies between f 59. The Arctic Ocean surrounds ! 
€0. The Antarctic t 61. Are there, or could there be, any natural 
or definite boundaries between these oceans ! 

62, What iatkseaf 63. Name and point out the seas connected 
with the Atlantic on the east side ! 64. On the west ? 65. The seas 
connected with the Indian and Arctic Oceans f 66. Why no part oi 
the Antarctic Ocean called a sea t 67. Why the Pacifie so called t 
68. The AiUintio owes its name to t 69. The Indian Ocean, why so 
called f 70. The meaning of the termi AreUe and AntarcUe f 

71. Into how many grand declivities is Europe divided t 72. The 
Mnsequent direction of the principal rivers in Europe t 78. Name 
some of them, and point to their sources and general direction. 74. 
The great pl^sieal or natural divisions of Asial f 75. The great 
northern declivi^ lies between f 76. By what great river»may the 
northern declivity be traced 1 77. Name the other great natural 
divisions of Asia, and trace the principal rivers which flow through 
them. 78. Into how many great natural divisions may South 
America be divided 1 79. Into how many. North America t 80. 
Name and trace each upon the map ; and also the principal rivers 
which flow through them. Name and point out the principal moun. 
tain ranges in each continent. 

81. The continents, or great divtsions of the land, are subdivided 
Intot 82. Name the principal countries of each. 83. What is (oH* 
tudef 84. ParaOeb of latitude t 85. Why so called t 86. In what 
direction, therefore, do they run ! 87. The most important paral. 
lels of latitude are t 88. Why called tropies f 89. How many gonet 
are there, and how is each bounded f 90. What is a meridian f 91. 
The first meridian t 92. What is longitude t 93. In what latitude 
is the entire northern hemisi^erel 94. All Asia, Europe, and 
North America are, therefore, in what latitude f 95. Over what 
countries and islands does the Equator pass t 96. How does it di- 
vide the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 1 97. Over what countries 
and islands do the tropics pass t 98. Over what countries does the 
Arctic circle pass t 99. Through what straits in the western, and 
tea in the eastern hemisphere does it run f 

100. Name all the countries in the Torrid sone. 101. Also, in 
fhe north and south Temperate lones. 102. Also in the north 
Frigid sone. lOS. In what sone is Europe t 104. What part of it 
lies within the north Frigid zone t 105. What part of the earth is 
the warmesi f 106. Why the middle f 107. What parts of the 
Temperate lones, therefore, should we expect to find the wsrmest t 
108. What the eoldsff f 109. What parts of the Temperate lones 

1 8m the Author's " Geography Generalised," page IM. 
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really deserre the name t 110. Why the middle / 111. What part 
of Europe, therefore, is the wannest t 112. Why the woidh f 118. 
Name all ttie coontries in the south of Europe. 114. In what part 
of Europe is the temperature moderate f 115. Name all the middts 
countries of Europe. 116. Name the caUd countries in Europe. 

117. What are the principal productions of the sotitik of Europe ? 
118. Of the middle countries t 119. Of the norttem t 120. What 
countries in Europe lie north of the parallel of 55° t 121. What 
countries are between the parallels of 55° and 45° f 122. What 
countries in Europe are south of the parallel of 45° 1 128. What 
parts of Asia and America are in the same latitude as the eouttem 
countries of Europe t 124. What in the same as the middle t 125. 
What in the same as the wor tt erw f 126. What part of America is 
in the same latitude^as Ireland t 127. Which is the largest £ uropean 
island 1 128. Asiatic 1 129. AMcan t 180. American 1 131. Where 
is there no latitude t 182. Where no longitude t 188. At what 
point is there neither % 184. In what longitude is New Zealand % 

185. Point to Gape Horn, Murchison Point, Gape of Good Hope. 
Comorin, Bomani, Severe or Taimura, Ouardafui, Gai>e Yerde. 
186. The most northerly cape in Europe t 187. The mrat easterly 
cape in South America f 188. The most westerly in AArica % 189. 
Where is the White Sea f 140. The Black Sea t 141. The Red 
Sea 1 142. The YeUow Sea f 148. What is an AniMpOoifO t 144. 
Where is the Archipelago f 145. The Indian Archipelago t 146. 
The Columbian Archipelago t 

147. One Tessel meets another at 80° north latitude and 60° west 
longitude ; XK>int to the spot. 148. A vessel springs a leak at 85° 
east longitude and 25° south latitude, show her position, and calcu- 
late how many miles she is from the nearest land. ^ 149. In a voyage 
from, the Black to the White Sea what straits, seas, Ac, must be 
passed through f 150. From the Bed to the Yellow Seat 151. 
What is likely to be the cargo of a vessel from the Baltic t 162. Of 
one from the Mediterranean % 158. Of one from the West Indies ? 
154. Of one firom India! 155. Of one from Greenland t 156 Of 
one from England f 

167. Between what parallels does each of the continents liet 
158. Between what meridians % 

[Similar questions should be put to the pupils on the maps of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, &o. But, as in a VLAr or the 
woBLD, the comparative sise and relative position of all tiie divisioos 
of the earth are presented to the pupils at one view, they should be 
kept at it till they become perfectly fWmiHay with its great outlines. 
When once the image of a map of thx wobld is firmly fixed in the 
mind of a pupiU his difficulties in Geography are over.] 

1 See " Geography Generalised," page 51, for the method. 
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THE PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS IN THE WORLD. 

(.With regard to the elevrntion of aereral of the following mountains, 
the authorities differ. This is not surprising, as, with few exceptions, it 
is onlf in Europe that aoourate, or indeed any, measurements hare 
been taken.] 

The Mountains thus marked (•) are Volcanoes. 



ASIA. 



Name. 
Mount Everest (Himalaya), 
Dhawal&-Gira (Himalaya), 
Hindoo- Cooah, 
Elbarz (Gaacasos), 
Anurat, • 

Ophir, . . . 
Mount Hennon, . 
Mount Taurus, 
Sinai, . 
Adam^s Peak, 
Altai (Highest Peak), 
Mount Ida, . . 



Hentet (Atlas), . 
Geesh Mountains, . 
Gameroons (Highest 
Peak of Teneriffe,* 
Table Motmtain, . 
Diana*s Peak, 



Mont Blanc, • 

Mont Rosa, . 

Jnngfrau. . , 

Ortier Spitz, 

Mnlhacen, 

Simplon, 

Maladetta (Pyrenees), 

Mont Perdu (Pyrenees) 

St. Bernard, 

Etna,* . 

St. (iotbard, 

Ruska (Carpatkians), 

Mont Como (Appennines), 

Parnassus, . 

Sneehatten (Dofrines), 



Oonntry. 

Hindostan, . 
Hindostan, . 
North of Cabnl, 
Circassia, . 
Armenia, . 
Sumatra, . 
Palestine, . 
Asia Minor, 
Arabia, 
Ceylon, 
Siberia, 
Asia Minor, 



APRICA. 

. Morocco, . 

. Abyssinia, . 

Peaks), Western Africa, 

. Canaries, . 

. Cape of Good Hope 

• St. Helena, 

EUROPE. 
. Savoy, 
. Switzerland, 
. Switzerland, 
. Tyrol, 
. Spain, 
. Switzerland, 
. Spain, 
. France, 
. Switzerland, 
. Sicily, 

Switzerland, 
. Hungary, . 
. Italy, . 

Greece, 
. Norway, 



Height in feet 
aboT* Ma l0Tttl. 

. 29,000 

. 26,460 

. 20.000 

. 18,526 

. 17,260 

. 13,000 

. 10,000 

. 8,000 

. 7,489 

. 7,600 

. 7,000 

. 5,800 

. 15,000 

. 16,000 

. 13,000 

. 12,236 

. 3,682 

. 2,710 

. 15,730 

. 15,150 

. 13,720 

. 12,852 

. 11,657 

. 11,561 

. 11,426 

. 11,000 

. 11,000 

. 10,874 

. 10,598 

. 9,912 

. 9,623 

. 8,000 

. 7,620 
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Nam*. 
Pay de Sancy (Auvergne), 
Mezen (Cevennes), 
Moant relion, 
Hecla,* . 
Ben Macdhui, 
Ben Nevis, 
Vesuvius,* • 
Snowdon, 
Cam Toal (Reeks), 
Ben Lomond, . 
Helvelljm (Cumberland), 
Lugnaouilla (Wicklow), 
Slieve Donard (Moume), 
Rock of Gibraltar, . 



Aconcagua (Andes) . 
Chimborazo (Andes), 
Sorata (Andes), 
lUimani (Andes), . 
Antisana* ^AndesV 
Cotopaxi* (Andes), 
Popocatepetl,* . 
Mount St. Ellas, 



Oonntry. 

• Prance, • 

. France, • 

. Grreece, . 

. Iceland, . 

. Scotland, . 

. Scotland, . 

. Italy, 

. Wales, 

. Ireland, . 

. Scotland, . 

. England, . 

. Ireland, , 

. Ireland, . 

. Spain, . 

▲HEIUCA. 

. Chili, 

. Colombia, 

. Bolivia, . 

. Bolivia, . 

. Colombia, 

. Colombia, 

. Mexico, . 

. North America, 
Mount Brown (Rocky Mountains),North America, 

Pichincha* (Andes), . • Colombia, 

Mount Fairweather, . . North America, 

Blue Mountains, . . • Jamaica, 

M. Washington (Alleganies), . United States, . 

OCEANICA. 

. Sandwich Islands, 

. South Victoria, 

. New Zealand, . 

. Australia, 

. Tasmania, 



H«lghtlnfa«l 

above •ea4eTel. 

6.224 
5,820 
5,200 
5,] 10 

4,403 
3,972 
3,571 
3,410 
3,192 
3,055 
3,000 
2,796 
1,439 



23,910 

21,464 
21,286 
21,145 
19,126 
18,889 
17,770 
17,500 
15,990 
15,976 
14,750 
7,227 
6,234 



Mouna Roa, . 
Mount Erebus,* 
Egmont, • . 
Kosciusko, 
Barren Mountains, 



REMARKABLE ELEVATIONS. 



14,000 

12,400 
8,800 
6,400 
5,000 



City of Quito, in South America, 9,600 feet. 

Convent of St. Bernard (Alps), 8,200 feet. 

City of Mexico (Mexico), 7,500 feet. 

Lake of Titicaca, Bolivia, 12,795 feet. 

Tbe farm of Antisana, on the Andes, 13,500 feet 
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THE PRINCIPAL RIVERS IN THE WORLD. 

CTh^ftuihorities are no more agreed aboat the length of rirers, th^n 
they are about the height of mountaina. Nor ia it to be expected that 
they shonld; for the aoaroes of many of them are still unknown, 
Sxoept for the European rirera the lengths giyen are> for the most part. 
n&ere estimates.] 

ASIA. 



Vmim. 
Tan^tse-kiang, 
Yenisei, . 
Obi and Irtish, 
Hoang-bo, 
Lena, • 
Sagbalien, 
Majkuangy 
Euphrates, 
Indus, 

Ganges, . . 
Brahmapootra, 
Irrawadi, • 

Sihon or Jaxartes, 
Ural, 
Tigris, . 
Meinam, • • 
Godavery, . 

Nile, . . 
Niger, . ^ , 
Congo or Zaire, 
Ghuwep or Orange, 
Zambezi, • 

Senegal, • • 
Gambia, • 

Volga, . 

Danube, • 

Dnieper, . 

Don, 

Rhine, . 

Dniester, 

Elbe, 

Vistula, . . 

Loire, 

Oder, 



OosBtrj. 
China, • 
Siberia, • 
Siberia, . 
China, . 
Siberia, • 
Mongolia, 
Thibet, . 
Syria, . 
Hindostan, 
Hindostan, 
Assam, . 
Birmah, • 
West Tartaiy, 
Russia, 



Fkrwinto. Length in mllet 



YeUow Sea, 
Arctic Ocean, . 
Arctic Ocean , . 
Yellow Sea, . 
Arctic Ocean, . 
Sea of Okotsk, 
Chinese Sea, . 
Persian Ghilf, • 
Indian Ocean, . 
Bay of Bengal, 
Bay of Bengal, 
Bay of Bengal, 
Sea of Aral, 
Caspian Sea, . 



Turkey in Asia, Eupnrates, 



Siam, 
Hindostan, 

AFRICA. 

Nigritia, 
Congo, .^ 
South Africa, 
Mozambique, 
Senegambia, 
Senegambia, 

EUBOPK. 

Russia, . 
Germany, 
Russia, . 
Russia, . 
Germany, 
Russia, . 
Germany, 
Poland, . 
France, . 
Prussia, . 



Gulf of Siam, . 
Bay of Bengal, 

Mediterranean, 

Gulf of Guinea, 

Atlantic, 

Atlantic, 

Indian Ocean, 

Atlantic, 

Atlantic, 

Caspian Sea, • 
Black Sea, 
Black Sea, , 
Sea of Azov, . 
German Ocean, 
Black Sea, 
German Ocean, 
Baltic Sea, 
Atlantic, 
Baltic Sea, 



3,000 

2,900 

2,800 

2,600 

2,400 

2,300 

2,000 

1,700 

1,700 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,000 

900 

900 

850 

800 

3,000 

2,300 

1,300 

1,000 

950 

950 

650 

2,200 

1,700 

1,200 

1,100 

760 

700 

680 

630 

570 

550 
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PRINCIPAL BtVEBS IN TH£ WOBLD. 



Nua«. 

TagUB, . 

Rhone, . 

Doaro, 

Seine, 

Po, . 

Ebro, 

Gaxonne, 

Ghiadfldquiver, 

Shannon, 

Thames, . 

Tiber, . 

Tay, 



Oonntxy. Flow into. LMgih la mile*. 

Spain & Portugal, Atlantic,' . . 550 

Switzerland, . Mediterranean, 460 

Spain, . . Atlantic, . . 455 

France, . . English Channel^ 450 

Italy, . . Adriatic, . . 410 

Spain, . . Mediterranean, 400 

FraDce, . . Bay of Biscay, . 400 

Spain, . . Gulf of Cadiz, . 340 

Ireland, . Atlantic, . . 224 

England, . North Sea, . 215 

Itafy, . . Mediterranean, 200 

Scotland, . North Sea, . 129 



Missiasippi and Missouri, 

Amazon or Maranon, 

Parana and Paraguay, 

St. Lawrence, 

Arkansas, 

Mackenzie, 

Madeira, . 

Rio del Norte, 

La Platte, 

Nelson, . 

Orinoco, . 

Ohio, 

Tennessee, 

Magdalena, 

Frazer River, 

Susquehanna, 

Ottawa, 



▲MBRICA. 

United States, Gulf of Mexico, 4,000 

Brazil, . . Atlantic, . . 3,900 

LaPlata& Brazil, Atlantic, . . 2,300 
Canada, . . G. of St Lawrence,2,000 

United States, Mississippi, . 2,000 

British America, Arctic Ocean, . 1,900 

Peru and Brazil, Amazon, . . 1 ,700 

Mexico, . . Gulf of Mexico, 1,400 

United States, Mississippi, . 1,300 

British America, Hudson^s Bay, 1,250 

Colombia, . Atlantic, . . 1,200 

United States, Mississippi, . 1,200 

United States, Mississippi, . 1,000 

Colombia, . Caribbean Sea, 800 

Brit. Colombia, Gnlf of Georgia, 620 

United States, Chesapeake Bay, 600 

Canada, . . St. Lawrence, . 500 



Murray & Darling, . Australia, 



Encounter Bay, 1,200 



ESTIMATED AREA IN 

Caspian Sea, 120,000 
LakeSuperior,32,000 



Sea of Aral, 
Michigan, . 
Huron, 
Baikal, 
Tchad, 



26,000 
24,000 
20,000 
15.000 
12,000 



SQUARE MILES 

Slave Lake, 1 
Winnipeg, 
Erie, 

Ladoga, • 
Nicaragua, 
Titicaca, . 
Wetter, . 



OF THE PRINCIPAL LAKES. 



1,000 


Dead Sea, ^ 


340 


8,000 


Geneva, 


240 


8,000 


Garda, 


180 


6,830 


Maggiore, . 


150 


4,800 


Lough Neagh, 


150 


3,800 


Lough Lomondj 


, 40 


850 


Windermere, 


7i 
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ASTRONOMY. 

CELBSTIAL AND TSBRESTBIAL SPHEASS. 




Thb Celestial Sphebe appears to turn round from 
east to west every 24 hours, carrying with it, in the same 
time, and in the same direction, the sun, moon, and stars. 
Hence the term ukiyersei has been applied to the whole 
system of the heavens and heavenly bodies ; or, in otlier 
words, to the whole range of creation. 

That portion of the universe of which the sun is the 
centre, is called the solab system. This system consists 
of tiiie SUN, the stars called planets, with their secon- 
daries or SATELLITES, and a number of comets. 

The pluiets, though they differ very little in appearance 
from the stars, are opaque bodies like the earth ; and, in 



1 CTnieerM — ^because thttliMTeiis and the heaTenly bodies appear 
t« iHni round in <me and the same ttint. 
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fiict, the earth is a planet. The light with which they 
shine is not their own, hut received from the sun, and 
reflected hadE, as m the case of the moon. Like the 
earth, they revolve round the sun from west to east in 
orbits nearly circular. Like the earth, too, the planets, 
while revolving round the sun, turn upon their axes from 
west to east ; and thus, like it, they have their days and 
their nights, their seasons and their years. 

The names of the primary planets are (in the order of 
their distances from the sirni)* Vulcan, Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, Mars, the Asteroids, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus 
or the Georgium Sidus, and Neptune. Five of these 
planets, namely. Mercury, Venus, Mars,* Jupiter, and 
Saturn, are visible to the naked eye, and were known to 
the ancients. Uranus, the Asteroids, and Neptune, 
were discovered in modern times by the aid of the 
telescope ; and there may be others yet undiscovered. 

The small planets Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, were 
discovered in the beginning of the present century ; and 
because they differ in some respects from the other 
planets, they were called asteroids.^ Since the year 
1846, no fewer than eighty-five similar planets have been 
discovered in the same region of the heavens, that is, 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, and they are 



1 The distamrtt of the planets from the sun in mmimt of miles are, 
Vulcanise, Mercury 86, Venus 69, the Earth 95, Mars 144, Jupiter 490, 
Saturn 900, Uranus 1^800, and Neptune 2,800. 

The followint; remarkable combination of figures, 888,000, will 
give the diameter's of the sun and planets very nearly : the sun's 
diameter is about S88,000 miles in length ; Jupiter's, 88,000 ; Saturn's, 
80,000 ; the Earth's, 8.000 ; the diameter of Venus, nearly 8,000 ; of 
Mars, 4,000 ; of .VIercury, 8,000 ; and of the Moon, 2,000. The 
diameter of Uranus is about 86,000 miles ; and Neptune's about 
81,000. 

The diameters of only a few of the asteroids are known ; and none 
of them exceed a few hundred miles in length. And with regard to 
their distance from the sun, they are all farther than Mars and 
nearer than Jupiter. 

s Asteroids, that is, like or resembling stars. Compare the term 
Spiheroii, FUmstotd would be a m<irt suitable naait. 
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now usually called '* The Minor or Ultra-zodiacal FlaneU 
or Planetoids,** 

More than 300 years ago, Kepler, the great German 

astronomer, predicted that a planet would be found be- 

i' tween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter; and when the 

» Asteroids were first discovered, it was supposed that they 

i were the fragments of the planet alluded to, which, at 

some remote period, had burst in consequence of some 

internal convulsion.^ 

The SECONDART planets or satellites revolve round 
their primaries as their centres, and with them round 
the sun. The number of secondary planets as yet dis- 
covered is twenty; namely, the Moon, which belongs 
to the earth, four satellites of Jupiter, seven of Saturn, 
six of Uranus, and two of Neptune. Except the Moon, 
none of the secondary planets are visible to the naked eye. 
The COMETS also revolve round the sun, but in very 
elliptical or eccentric orbits. In one part ol their orbit, 
they come very near the sun, as represented in the foJ- 
lowing ILLUSTRATION ; and then they move off into the 
immensity of space far beyond the most distant planets. 
They differ in appearance from the stars, by having 
usually luminous trains or tails 

All the other stars are called fixed stars, because, as 
they always preserve the same distances and positions 
with regard to each other, they seem, as it were, fixed in 
the heavens. They may be distingmshed from the 
planets by their twinkling light. 



1 This was the opinion of Gibers, and of sever.al other eminent 
astronomers ; but, of course, it is mere conjecture. On this subject 
Mr. Hind has observed, " Itis singular that this group (the Asteroids) 
appears to separate the planets of small mass from the greater 
bodies of the system, the planets which rotate on their axes in about 
t}ie same time as tlie earth, from those which are whirled round in 
less than half that interval, though of ten times the diameter of our 
globe ; and it may yet be found that these small bodies, so far from 
being portions of the wreck of a great planet, were created in their 
present state for some wise purpose, which ite progress of astro- 
Qomy in ftxtare agea may eTentually unfold." 
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The fixed stars are supposed to be the suns of other 
lystems. [For a full introduction to this interesting 
study, the learner is referred to the Author's ** Greography 
Generalized."] 



■OLAB STSTSM. 
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SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 

Fausstike, or the Holt Land, is properly a pai t oi 
Syria.^ It is bounded on the north by Phoenicia and 
Syria ;* on the east by Syria and Arabia Deserta • on 
the south by Arabia retrsea ; and on the west by the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

This tract of country was originally inhabited by the 
descendants of Canaan, the grandson of Noah, and 
hence it was called the Land of Canaan.^ It was 
afterwards called Palestine, from the Philistines^* who 
occupied the southern coasts ; and Judea, from Judah^ 
the chief tribe of the Israelites. It was also called the 
Land of Promise, the Holy Land, &c. 

The limits of the country to which these names were 
applied, varied at different times ; but, generally 
speaking, the greatest length of Palestine was nearly 
200 miles ; and its greatest breadth about 100 miles. 

Palestine was dinerently divided at different times. 
When Joshua took possession of it, he divided it among 
the twelve tribes of Israel— Reuben, Simeon, Judah, 
Issachar, Zebulun, Manaflseh, £phraim,^£enjamin, Dan, 
Naphtali, Gad, Asher. 



^ biAiA, generally syuakiu(^, lies between the Euphrates on the 
east, the Mediterranean on the west, Mount Taurus on the north, 
and Arabia on the south. 

s A line drawn from Damascus to a litUe to the southward of Tyre, 
win give its northern boundary. It extends from ZV> to 88*> 86' north 
latitude ; and frvm W* 8(/ to 86o 26' east longitude. 

s The Sidonians, Hittites, Jebusites, Amorites, Hivites, Ac, were, 
also, the descendants of Canaan, and the name CamaomiUies was ori. 
ginally applied to all; but it was afterwards restricted to a particular 
tribe.— Numb. ziii. 29. 

* The FhiUstines were descended from Mizraim the second son of 
Ham, and were originally settled in Egypt ; whence they emigrated 
and possessed themselyes of all the country from Gasa to Joppa. 

« Manasedbi and Ephndm were properly a single tribe, being de- 
seendairts of Joseph. The tribe of Levi had no portion asaiffned te 
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LOCJLtlOV OP THB TWBLYX TUBBS. 

Between the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean were the tribea 
of Jndah, Simeon, and Dan. 

On the weat side of the Jordan were the tribes of Benjamin, 
Ephraim, half tribe of Manaaseh, and the tribe of Isaachar. 

On the east side of the Jordan were the tribes of Benben, Ga^> 
and the half tribe of Manasseh. 

On the western side of the Sea of GhJilee were the tribes of 
Zebnlon and Naphtali. 

North-west, on the Mediterranean, was the tribe of Asher. 

It was afterwards divided^ into the two kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel ; and lastly by the Romans into four 
provinces or districts, namely, Galilee, Samaria, Judea 
Proper, and Peraea, or the Country beyond the Jordan. 

In Galilee' the chief places were — Can a, Chorazin, 
Capernaum, Bethsaida, Tiberias, Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
Nain, Zebulon, Accho or Ptolemais, now Acre. 

In Samabia' the chief towns were — Samaria, Sy- 
chem or Sychar, and on the coast, Ceesarea and Joppa. 



them. They subsisted on offerings, first-fhiits, and tenths ; and 
particnlar cities in the land of each tribe were appointed for their 
habitations. 

^ In consequence of the rerolt of the ten tribes in the reign of 
Rehoboam the son of Solomon. The tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
which alone remained faithfixl to the house of David, formed the 
kingdom of Judah ; the other ten tribes, the kingdom of IsraeL 

> The Galileans were composed partly of the remnant of the ten 
tribes, and partly of Gentiles. Hence, the J ews ( of J udah and Ben- 
jamin) regarded them as an inferior and degenerate race. In Gali- 
lee our Saviour spent the greater part of his life ; it was the scene of 
many of his miracles, and flrom its inhabitants he selected most of 
his disciples. 

s When the ten tribes wore carried away captive into Assyria, 
a number of Assyrians were introduced into their country, who 
mingled with the Israelites that were left, and with those who after- 
wards returned. Hence, the Jews (who called them Samaritans, 
firom Samaria, their capital) regarded them as little better than 
Gentiles, and the greatest aversion eadsted between the two nationa. 
Tht Mparatlon of the ten tribea, the opposition of tha SamaiUana 
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In JuDEA the chief towns were — Jerusalem, Jericho, 
Bethlehem, Ephraim, Bethel; also, Gslz9, Gath, Asca- 
lon, Azotus or Ashdod, and Ekron, in che country of 
the Philistines. 

In FEBiEA, or the countbt beyond the Jobi>an» 
the chief towns were — Csesarea FhiLppi, Bethsaida or 
Julias, and Bethabara. 

South of the Dead Sea were Idum»a or Udom, and 
the Land of Midian ; but these countries are properly 
apart of Arabia. 

Mountains. — On the north, Libanus or Lebanon, 
diyided into two ranges — Libanus on the west, and Antir 
Libanus on the east; Herman, Afount Carmel, Gilead, 
Tabor, Gilboa, the mountains of Abarim, the most re- 
markable of which are, the Heights of Baal, Pisgah, and 
Nebo, on which Moses died. Mount Seir is in Idumaea 
or Edom ; and Mount Sinai, between the two branches 
of the Red Sea. Horeb adjoins Sinai, and is, in ta/ot, a 
peak of the same mountain. 

BiYERS. — ^The Jordan^ which rises in the mountains oi 
Anti-Libanus, and flows through the waters of Merom, 
and the Sea of Galilee into the Dead Sea; the Waters of 
Lebanon^ which flow into the Mediterranean; the Amon, 
which rises in the chain of Gilead, and &lls into the 
Dead Sea ; the Kishon, which flows into the Mediterra- 
nean, north-east of Mount Carmel; and the Brooks 
Jabbok, Kedron, &c. 

Lakes. — The Lake of Sodom or the Dead Sea;* the 



to the rebuilding of the JewLih temple after the Babyloniih eaptiv- 
ity, and their ill-treatment of the Jews who passed through their 
country to worship at Jerusalem, instead of going to Mount Geri- 
dm, account for the hatred and hostility between the two nations. 

1 Jordan, that is, the rioer qf Jkun, so called from a town near its 
source. 

s Dead Sta, — This lake is also known in Scripture by the names 
ot iheSaU Sea, iiie Sea <tf the JP%ain,aaid the Eatt Sea. The Greeks 
called it Aig^uiUIUei, from the sulphurous and bitominous matter 
wliidi it oasts upon its shores ; and with wfalob itt wattrs are deeply 
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Sea of Galilee or 'I?berias^^ called also the Sea of Chirmt' 
reth, and the Lake 0/ Gennesaretk ; the Waters of Merom. 

QUESIl )NS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Of whftt country is Pa estine properly a part ? How, generally 
neaking, is Syria boon ied? Ihe boundaries of Palestine? 
what would give its precu ) northern boundary? By what other 
names was it called, and why in each case ? Were the limits of 
the country to which these names were applied always the same ? 
Its greatest length and breadth, generally speaking ? The general 
and restricted application of the term Canaanites f From whom 
were the Philistines descended ? What was their orieinal country ? 
What part of the land of Canaan did they possess themselves of? 
How was Palestine divided by Joshua ? Name the twelve tribes 
ol Israel. Why was no portion assigned to the tribe of Levi 9 
What provision was made for them? How was the number 
of the twelve tribes made up without reckoning the tribe of 
Levi? How were the twelve tribes located? 

Upon what occasion was Palestine divided into the two king- 
doms of Judah and Israel? How was it divided by the Romans ? 
Why did the Jews consider the Galileans as an inferior race? 
What is said of Galilee with regard to our Saviour ? Why did 
the Jews regard the Samaritans as little better than Gentiles ? 
What other causes of aversion existed between the Jews and 
Samaritans? The principal towns in Galilee? In Samaria? In 
Judea? In Perssa or the country beyond the Jordan? Point 
them out on the map. Where was Idumsea or Edom ? Where 
the land of Midian? Trace them on the map. Of what countiy 
are they properly a part? Name the principal mountains, and 
point them out on the map. On which of them did Moses die? 
The principid rivers? Trace them on the map. The meaning of 
the term Jordan f What is said of the Dead Sea 9 By what 
other names is it called in Scripture ? By what name aid the 
Greeks call it? Why? Its extent? Is it always of the same 
extent ? Why not ? Its length and breadth, generally speaking ? 
Name the lakes, and point them out on the map. Is tne Sea of 
Tiberias, strictly speaking, a sea? 



impregnated. The appearance of this sea, and of the whole scenery 
about it, is dreary, desolate, and deaiJiMke. It varies in extent, 
aocofdlng to the season of the year, from abont forty to sixty mUes 
in length ; and from about ten to fifteen miles in breadth. 

A 80a </ TSberiM. — This is a freshwater lake, about sixteen miles 
knig and from six to nine broad. 
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ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

THE PBINCIPAL COUNTRIES KNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS. 

ASIA. 

CHALDiEA, is the earliest a^es of the world, comprised 
the countries between the Euphrates and Tigris near 
their junction ; but the name was afterwards given to 
the country south-west nf the Euphrates. Chaldsea may 
be regarded as the cradle of mankind, as it was in this 
part of the earth that the garden of Eden was situated. 
It was afterwards called Babylonia, from its metropolis 
Babylon^ the most celebrated city of antiquity. Hiis 
country is now called Irak- ArSbi, and the chief cities are 
Bagdad and Bassora, 

Assyria originally meant the country to the east of 
the Tigris; but the name was afterwards frequently 
extended to Syria, Assyria took its name from Asshur, 
one of the descendants of Shem. Its chief city was the 
celebrated Nineveh^ which stood on the banks of the 
Tigris, near, it is supposed, the site of the village of 
Nounia, in the neighbourhood of Mosul. 

SvRTA comprised all the countriesbetween the Euphrates 
and the Mediterranean on the one hand, and between 
Arabia and the branches of Mount Taurus on the other. 
Damascust which existed in the days of Abraham, was 
the chief city of Syria. It is still a large and flourishing 
town. Between the Orontes and the Euphrates, about 
120 miles north-east from Damascus, stood Palmyra or 
♦*Tadmor in the Desert." Its magnificent ruins are 
scattered over an extent of several miles. Baibec cr 
HeliopoIiSi that is, the city of the sun, is also celebrated 
for its magnificent ruins, particularly for a temple of 
the sun. Its site is about forty miles south-west of 
Damascus. 

About 170 miles north-north-east of Damascus, and 76 
miles east-south-east of Iskenderoon, stood Beroea, now 
Aleppo, a city of great wealth and importance when the 
trade of Europe and the East was carried on overland. 

To the west of Damascus, in that part of Syria called 
PhcBuicia, were the celebrated commercial cities of Tyr€ 
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and Sidon ; and farther to the south, Joppa, now Jaffa, 
where Jonah embarked for Tarshish, and at which 
Solomon unported the materials for the Temple. 

On the Orontes, about twelve miles from the coast, 
was the rich and populous city of Antioch,^ where the 
disciples of our Lord were first called Chbistians ; and 
near the mouth of the same river, the seaport Seleuciuy^ 
from which St. Paul embarked for Cyprus in his first 
apostolic journey. 

Mesopotamia' was the name given to the tract of 
country between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. The 
southern part of this coimtry, near the junction of the 
rivers, was included in the ancient Chaldaa or Babylonia. 
bi Mesopotamia was Ur of the Chaldees, from which 
Abraham was called to the' land of Canaan (the country 
between the river Jordan and the Mediterranean Sea). 
In the north-west of Mesopotamia was Haran or Charree, * 
and Edessa, 

Armenia,* which still retains its name, lies to the 
north of the ancient Mesopotamia. It consists prin- 
cipally of mountainous regions ; and in it are the sources 
of the rivers Euphrates, Tigris, Cyrus or JTur, and 
Arazes or Ara$, The chief towns were T\granocerta and 
Artaxata. In Armenia is the celebrated Mount Ararat, 
on which Noah's Ark first rested. 

Colchis, Albania, and Iberia, lay to the north of 
Armenia, between the Euxine and Caspian Sea. These 
countries, which are intersected by the Caucasian 
mountains, now include Georgia, Mingrelia, and part of 
Circassia. 

At the mouth of the Phasis stood a city of the same 

1 There were sereral other cities called Antioeh and Seleueia, 

s MeBopoiamia, This term is derired from two Greek words which 
signify in the middle or between the rivers. In like manner, the 
terms Funjavb and Doab, in Hindostan, signify the one between Hie 
Jive, and the other heheeen the two rwers. Compare also Senegeunlbia 
(that is, between the Senegal and Gambia), in Africa; and Entre 
Dawro e JfinAo, in Portugal. 

s Hcuram is mentloued in Genesis zL 81. It was here Orassns was 
dafisated and slain by the Farthians. The Romans called it Cwrrn, 

< ^rmMki took its name from Aram, the fifth son of Shem. 
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name, the capital of Cdchis, celebrated in fable fbr the 
expedition of Jason in search of the Golden Fleece. 

Media lay to the south of the Caspian Sea, and north 
of Persia. Its chief town was Ed>at&na. 

Pebsia, which still retains its name,. lay to the north 
of the Persian Gulf, and to the south of Media ; but it 
was afterwards greatly extended. Its ancient name was 
Elam, from having been first inhabited by the descend- 
ants of £lam, the eldest son of Shem. The chief towns 
were PersepoUs, Susa, and Ehfmais, 

Ababia still retains its ancient name and divisions, 
namely, Arabia Deserta, Petraa, and Felix, 

In Arabia was the land of Uz, the country of Job ; 
also Edom or Idumsa, the land of Midian, and Saba, 
the country of Sheba, the '' Queen of the South."^ 

In the tongue of land between the northern branches 
of the i<ed Sea, were Mounts Sinai and Horeb ; and at 
the to(i of the eastern branch stood Ezion-Geher, from. 
which the ships of Solomon sailed to Ophir.' At the 
top of the western branch stood Arsinoe or Cleopatria, 
now Suez, 

Asia Minob consists of the great western projection of 
Asia between the Euxine or Black Sea on the north, the 
Mediterranean on the south, and the ^gean or Archi- 
pelago on the west. The term Asia Minor does not 
occur in classic writers, but was first applied in the 
middle ages. 

The Romans divided this part of Asia into. ^«ia cm or 
inira Taunm, and Asia ultra or extra Taurum. 

DiyiSIONS OF ASIA MINOB., 

In the north — Pontus, Paphlagonia, and Bithynia. 
In the west— Tioas, Mysia, iGolis, Ionia, Lydia, and 
Caria. 



I ScAa or SMba was in 13ie Boufb-westem extremity of Arabia 
Fdix, which, in the time of our Saviour, wai considered bj the Jews 
as the most distant land to the southward; and hence she Is 
described as coming firom the uttcmioitjMrl qftite ecuik. 

< ppMr is supposed to hare bean a port In Siifala, on tiie sootti- 
•astem ooast of AMca. 
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In the south — Lyci&, Pamphylia, Plsidia, Isautia, and 
Cilicia. 
In the east — Cappadocia and Armenia Minor. 
In the middle — Galatia, Fhrygia, and Lycaonia. 

The chief cities in Asia Minor were Ilium or Troy in Troas ; 
Ephtsus in Ionia, celebrated for the temple of Diana, one of the 
Seven Wonders of the world ;^ Smyrna^ also in Ionia, still a 
flourishing city; Sardis and Philadelphia in Lydia; Halicar- 
fiass7is in Caria, where Herodotus, the father of history, was bom, 
aud Mauoolus was buried, whose tomb^ was another of the Seven 
Wonders of the world ; CniauSf also in Caria, in which was a 
celebrated statue of Venus, made by Praxiteles; Pat&ra and 
JTan^AtM in Lycia : Fergam Pamphylia; Tarsmsbn Cilicia, the 
birthplace of St. Paul ; /ssim, also in Cilicia, where Alexander 
defeated Darius; Iconium, Derbe, and Lvstra, in Lycaonia, 
where St. Paul was stoned (Acts xvL 19); Gordium* and 
Laodicea in Phrygia ; Chalctdon in Bithynia, now called Sen- 
t&ri; NicoBa, now Niee^ also in Bithynia, famous for the first 
general council held there in 325 ; SinopS^ in Paphlagonia, the 
birthplace of Diogenes; TrapezttSy now Trebixond, in Pontus; 
and Cer&sus, whence LueuUus is said to have first brought the 
cherry-tTGe into Italy. 

Of the northern and eastern countries of Asia scarcely 
any thing was known by the ancients : the former the 
Romans called by the general name of Scythia, and the 
latter they divided into India intra Gangem, (within, 
or on this side the Granges,) and India extra Ganyem 
(beyond the Ganges). 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

Chald»a originally meant ? To what country was the name 
afterwards given ? Why may it be regarded as the cradle of 
mankind? What was it afterwards called? It is now called? 
Its chief cities? Assyria originally meant? To what country 
was the name afterwards frequently extended? From whom did 



I Hence the term mautolewn^ which was first applied to his tomb. 
The five other Wonders were the Pyramids of Egypt ; the Walls 
and Hanging; Gardens of Babylon ; the Labyrinth of Egypt ; the 
Colossus of Rhodes; and the Statue of Jupiter Olympus at Athens, 
75 feet high, sculptured by Phidias la ivory and gold. 

'Where Alexander cat the famous Gordian knot, instead of 
mntying it. 
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it take its name ? Its chief city ? On what river -was it ? What 
is said of Nounia ? What did ancient Syria comprise ? How is 
the great antiquity of Damascus proved ? What other cities of 
ancient Syria are mentioned, and what is said of each? Point 
them out on the map. 

The meaning of the term Mestypotamia 9 The southem part 
of this country was included in? What is paid of Urf What 
other terms are mentioned? Armenia took its name frem? 
Where does it lie? What kind of a country is it? What rivers 
have their sources in it? AA'hat is said of Mount Ararat? What 
were the chief towns? Where did Colchis, Albania, and Iheria 
Ue? These coxmtries now include? By what mountains are they 
intersected ? The capital of Colchis? On what river did it stand? 
For what was it celebrated ? Where did Media lie ? Its chief 
towns? 

The situation of Persia? Were its limits afterwards extended? 
Its ancient or Scripture name? Why was it so called? Its chief 
towns? The boundaries of Arabia? How was it divided? 
Trace these divisions on the map. What is said of the land of 
Uz ? What other countries are mentioned as being in Arabia ? 
Who was Skeba 9 Why was she described as coming from "the 
nttermost part of the earth ?'^ Where are Mounts Sinai and 
Horeb? Where Ezion-Geber? Where Ophir? What ancient 
town stood where Suez now does? Asia Minor consists of? 
When was this term first applied? How did the Romans divide 
this part of Asia? The divisions of Asia Minor in the north 9 
In the west 9 In the souths In the eastf In the middled 
The principal cities of Asia Minor ? Point them out on the map, 
and state what they were remarkable for? The Seven Wonders 
of the World? The origin of the term fnausoleum 9 Did the 
Romans know any thing of the northern and eastern parts of Asia? 
What name did they apply to the former, and what to the latter? 

AFRICA. 

EoTFT, which still retains its ancient name, was a civil- 
ized and powerful nation even in the days of Abraham. 
It was first inhabited by Ham and his descendants ; and 
hence it was called by the Jews Mhraimt^ or the land of 
Ham. 

The chief cities were — Memphis^ which stood on the 
Nile, about a hundred miles from its mouth, near the 

1 iRtraiinif a son of Ham (See page 121.) 

F 3 
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locally of Grand Cairo, its present capital; Tkehe*, 
famous for its hundred gates, about two hundred 
miles £ui;her up the river ; and a little below Thebes, 
Coptost once the great emporium of Arabian and Indian 
commerce. 

Towards Ethiopia, nearly under the tropic of Cancer, 
was Syeng; near the mouth of the eastern channel stood 
Pehisium, now Damletta ; and at the mouth of the wes- 
tern channel Canopus^ now Bosetta. About fifteen miles 
to the west of Canopus, between Lake Mareotis and tiie 
island of Pharos, which was joined to the mainland by a 
mole or causeway nearly a mile long, stood the celebrated 
city of Alexandria ; so called from its founder, Alexander 
the Great. It was subsequently called Scanderoon, but it 
has again resumed its ancient name.^ 

The other ancient divisions of Africa were Lybia, 
Ethiopia, Begio Syrtica, Africa Propria, Numidia, Mau- 
ritania, and Gsetulia. 

Ltbia lay to the west of Egypt, and extended along 
the coast as &r as the Great Syrtis. In the north-west 
of Lybia was a noted city called Cyrene, whence the 
territory adjoining was called Cyrenaica, or <<the coun- 
try about Cyrene." 

Ethiopia lay to the south of Egypt along the Nile. 
It includes Abyssinia and Nubia. 

Begio Stbtica lay between the Syrtis Major (Gulf of 
Sidra) and Syrtis Minor (Gulf of Cabes). It was after* 
wards called Trip51is or Tripolitana, from its three 
principal cities.' It is now called Tripoli. 

Africa Propria comprised the territory of the ancient 
and celebrated Carthage. Its other cities were Utica, 
Hadrumetum, Thapsus, and Tunis, which is about fifteen 
miles to the east of the site of Carthage. 

The chief towns of Numidia were Cirta, TabrSca, and 
Hippo Begins. 

The chief towns of Mauritania were Caesarea and 
Tingis, now Tangier. 



1 Scanderoon is a comiption of AlexandrU. 
« Namely SepHs, <Ea, and Sabrata. 
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South of Mauritania lired the GhBtGli, and Gkuy- 
mantes, of whose country little was known. 

West of Grsetulia were the Insvlat Fortunatee or Fortunate 
Islands, one of which was called Canaria, from the num- 
ber of large dogs (canes) found in it. They are now 
csdled the Canary Isles. 

North of the Fortunate Islands were the Insula! Purpu-' 
raria, discovered by Juba, who there set up a manufeMSture 
of purple. They are now called the Madeiras. 

EUROPE. 

ANCIENT DIVISIONS OF BUROPB. 

Grmcia or Greece, which, generally speaking, com- 
prehended the Peloponnesus, Grsecia Propria, Thessalia 
and Epirus. 

Italia or Italy, the three principal divisions of which 
were Italia Propria in the middle ; Magna Grseda in the 
south ; and GaUia Cisalpina in the north. 

HiBPANiA or Spain, and Lusitania, or Portugal. 
Spain was also called Iberia, and from its western situa- 
tion, Hesperia, 

Gallia or Gaul was divided into Gallia Cisalpina, or 
the northern part of Italy ; and Gallia Transaqnna, or 
the modem France, Belgium, Switzerland, and part of 
Germany. Transalpine Gaul was divided into three 
parts, CeUica, Behica, and Aquitania, 

Germania or Germany, which, generally speaking, 
included the country between the Bhme and the Vistula, 
the Danube, and the Baltic. 

Batavia, now Holland or the Netherlands. 

Scandinavia, now Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Lap* 
land, and Finland. 

Sabmatia, which now comprehends Russia, Poland, 
and part of Prussia. 

Dacia, now Moldavia, Wallachia, and Transylvania. 

MoBSiA, now Servia and Bulgaria. 

Thracia or Thrace, now a part of Roumelia. 

Illykicuh, which now comprehends Dalmatia, Bosniay 
Croatia, and Sclavonia. 

Pannonia, now Hungary ; Nobicuv, now Austria ; 
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Heltetia, now Switzerland ; Bhjetia and Vikoblicia , 
now the Tyrol and Conntry of the Orisons. 

Bbitannia,^ or England; Caledonia, or Scotland; 
and HiBEBNiA, or Ireland. 

Islands. — Sicilia or Sicily; Sardinia; Creta, now 
Candia ; Melita^ now Malta ; Balearea or Balearic Isles, 
now Majorca, Minorca, and Iviza ; Euhaa, now Negro- 
pont, &c. 

Peninsulas — Chersonesns Cimbrica, now Jutland; 
Peloponnesus, nowtheMorea; Chersonesns Taurica, now 
the Crimea. 

Seas. — Mare Magnum or Internum, now the Mediter- 
ranean ; /Sinus Codanus, now the Baltic ; Oceanus Canta- 
bricus, now the Bay of Biscay ; Mare JSgcntm, now the 
Archipelago ; Pontus Euxbius, now the Black Sea ; Palus 
McBotis, now the Sea of Azov; Propontis, now the Sea 
of Marmora, &c. 

BiYEBS. — JRha, now the Volga ; Danubius or Ister, the 
Danube; Tanais, the Don; Borysthenes^ the Dnieper; 
Padus or Eridanus, the Po; Rhenus, the Khine; Khodanus, 
the Rhone ; AVns, the Elbe ; JbSrus, the Ebro ; Liger or 
Ligiris, the Loire ; Sequ&na, the Seine ; BcbHs, the Qua* 
dalquiver. 

Lakes. — Lemanust Geneva; Brigantinus, Constance. 



1 When the Romans invaded Britain it was divided into a number 
of small independent states or tribes. The principal of these were 
the Caniii, inhabiting Kent ; the Tnnobantes, Middlesex ; the Bdgce, 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Somersetshire ; the JDurotrigeSf Dorset- 
shire ; the JDamnonii, Devonshire and Cornwall ; the SUurett South 
Waleg; the OrdovUies, North Wales; the leeni, Essex, Sufiblk 
Norfolk, &c. ; the Brigantes, Yorkshire, itc. 

The Romans divided the country into two parts, Bomana and Bar. 
harii, of different extent at different times, accordinf^ to the progress 
of their conquests. Britannia Romana they further divided into 
Prifna, Semnda, Superior, Inferior, &c. 

The names of the principal rivers were, the TamHsis (Thames;^ 
5a6r£na( Severn), ^Inw (Humber, &c.), Vedra (Wear), 7^na(Tyuej^ 
nuncB (Eden), &c. 

The principal Islands were, VecHt (Wight), Jfona (Anglesey), M&nd 
•r MoiMida (Momh 



DIFFERENT BACE8 OF HEN. 




Adam Mid Bre were, as the Scriptures inform ub, tlie 
tint parentB of the human race. All the inhabitants of 
tbe earth, therefore, are originaliy, of the same race or 
decent. It is trae that the inhabitants of some countries 
differ widely from those of others in coloar, features, 
habits, and general appeanmce ; but these diflerenees and 
pecnliaritieB are the effects of climate, different modes of 
liTing, education, and other causes which we cannot 

The colour of the skin, qnalitj of the hair, form of the 
features, and shape of the skull, ai« the traits hy which 
the different racee of men are nraallf distinguished. 

The HnMAR tamh-t is uenaUy diyided into flve 
branchet orTarietiea, u in lite preceding tLbUBTBATcoH, 
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1. The Ccaicasian race, with features like ours, includes 
Europeans, and their descendants, as the Americans, with 
the Moors of Africa, and tLe people of Asia, west of the 
river Obi, the Belur Tag mountains, and the Ganges. 
The Caucasians are of all complexions, according to the 
climate, but white is their natimd colour. 

2. The Mongolian race comprises the natives of Asia, 
east of the river Obi, the Belur Tag mountains, and the 
Ganges (except the inhabitants of Malacca), The 
colour of their skin is of a deep yellow, their hair lank and 
black, their eyes small and oblique, and their cheek-bones 
high or prominent. The inhabitants of the frigid zone are 
like the Mongolians, except that they are dwarfish. 

3. The Ethiopian or African race comprises all the 
natives of Africa to the south of the Sahara and Abyssinia ; 
also the natives of New Holland, Van Diemen's Land, 
Papua or New Guinea, and other islands in the Indian 
Archipelago. Their skin is black, their noses large and 
flat, their hair frizzled and woolly, their lips thick, par- 
ticularly the upper one, their foreheads low and retreating, 
their eves black, and their cheek-bones prdtninent. 

4. The Indian or American race comprises all the 
native American tribes, except the Esquimaux. They are 
of a reddish or cinnamon colour, their hair is black and 
lank, their beard thin and scanty, their eyes sunk, and 
their cheek-bones high. 

5. The Malay race, found in Malacca, and in some of 
the Asiatic islands, are of a brown or tawny colour, with 
strong, black, curled hair, and broad mouths and noses. 

The Malay race approximates to the Ethiopian, and the 
Indian to the Mongolian. 



QUESTIONS FOa EXAMINATION. 

How is it proved that all the inhabitants of the earth are of one 
race or descent? How are their differences and pecoliaritiei 
accounted for? What are the traits by which the dmerent races 
of men are nsnally distlngaished? Into how many branches or 
varieties is the hnman fanuly divided? Name and describe 
each of these branches or varietiei* 
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Thb history of the world commences with the 
CREATION, which took place about four thousand years 
before the Christian era. 

The next great event was the deluge, which took 
place in the year of the world 1656, or 2348 years 
before the Christian era. 

After the deluge the earth was peopled by the sons 
of Noah and their families. Generally speaking, Asia 
was peopled by Shem, Africa by Ham, and Europe by 
Japheth. The sons of Shem were, Elam, Arphaxad, 
Lud, Aram, and Asshur. Elam appears to have 
settled in Persia, from which circumstance the inhabi- 
tants of that coimtry are called in Scripture Elamites ; 
Asshur in Assyria, Aram in Armenia or Syria, and Lud 
in Lydia, to which countries they save their names. 

From Sber, the grandson of Ajrphaxad, who peopled 
Ghaldaea and Mesopotamia, or from (^Abram) Abraham, 
the sixth in descent from Eber, the Hebrews derived 
their name. 

The sons of Ham were, Cush, Mizraim, Phut, and 
Canaan. The children of Cush settled in Arabia and 
Ethiopia; Mizraim peopled Egypt, Lybia, and the 
northern parts of Africa; and Canaan, the country 
between the river Jordan and the Mediterranean Sea. 

Japheth and his descendants peopled the " Isles of 
the Gentiles,'* or Europe, for so this division of the 
earth appears to have been denominated ; perhaps from 
its being separated by sea from Asia and Africa. 

The first kind of government was the patriarchal, or 
that of the father of a large family ; to which succeeded 
the monarchical, or government of kings. But a king 
in the early ages of the world was merSy the chief of a 
tribe, or the ruler over a small territory. 
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Nimxod, the son of Cnsh, the mighty or celebrated 
hunter, appears to have been the first person who 
assumed sovereign authority. About a hundred years 
after the dehige he built Babel, the germ of the cele- 
brated Babylon, and three other cities in the same 

territory. 

About the same period Asshur, a son of Shem, built 
Nineveh, on the Tigris, which was enlarged by, and 
called after his successor Ninus, Babylon was con- 
quered by Ninus, and greatly enlarged by him, and also 
by his queen, the celebrated Semiramis, who reigned 
after him. 

These celebrated personages laid the foundation of 
the Assyrian or Babti.onian empire, the first great 
monarchy of antiquity. 

The Assyrian empire is usually divided into the first 
and second. The first empire was overthrown during 
the reign of Sardanapalus* by Belesis, governor of 
Babylon, and Arbaces, governor of Media, an Assyrian 
province; and the second in the reign of Belshazzar, by 
the celebrated Cyrus, who, in the 538th year before the 
Christian era, captured Babylon, as had been predicted 
by the prophets, and took possession of the kmgdom. 

Cyrus was the founder of the empire of the Medes 
and Persians, the second great monarchy of antiquity ; 
which was overthrown by Alexander the Great in the 
330th year before the Christian era. 

The Greek or ^Iacedonian empire was the third 
great monarchy of antiquity, which, on the death of 
Alexander the Great, in the 323rd year before the 
Christian era, was broken up into several kingdoms, 
and taken possession of by nis generals. The chief 
kingdoms formed out of the Macedonian empire were, 
Syria, Egypt, and Macedonia. Seleucus and his 
successors, tiie Seleucldse, reigned in Syria; Ptolemy 

1 About 830 yean before fhe ChrUtUB era. 
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«nd his descendants, most of whom took his name, in ' 
Egypt ; and Antigdnus and his descendants in Mace- 
donia. 

All these kingdoms were overthrown by the Romans, 
who established the fourth great empire of antiquity. 
The Roman empire was in its turn overthrown — in the 
westi by the Groths, Vandals, and other barbarous 
nations m>m the north of Europe, in the fourth and fifth 
centuries ; and in the east,^ first by the Saracens, and 
finally by the Turks, who, in 1453, took Constantinople, 
and still keep possession of it. 

quESTions fob examination. 

The fint gnftt era in the histoir of the world? How nuuiy 
yean before the Christian era was ine creation? The next great 
event ? The date of the deluge ? How was the earth re-peopled 
after the deluge ? The sons of Shem ? To what countries did 
they give their names? From whom did the Hebrews derive 
their name? The sons of Ham? What countries did they and 
tiieir descendants people? Did they people any of the countries 
in Asia? To whaX general statement are these exceptions? By 
whom was Europe peopled? The Bible name of Europe ? Why 
80 called? 

What was the first kind of government ? This naturally led 
to? How was the term king applied in the early- ages of the 
world? Who was the first person who assumed sovereign au- 
thority? Who was he, and wnat is said of him ? The date of the 
building of Babel ? Of what celebrated city was this the germ ? 
The site or position of Babylon ? Of what other celebrat^ city 
were the foundations laid about the same period, and by whom ? 
Its site or position ? Did Nineveh take its name from its founder ? 
From whom then, and why ? What is said of Ninus with regard 
to Babylon? What is said of Semiramis? The first great 
monarchy of antiquity ? Who laid the foundation of it ? How 
is the Assyrian monarchy usually divided ? The first empire was 
overthrown by ? In whose reign ? The second by? When, and 
in whose reign ? Had this event been predicted by the prophets ? 
The second great monarchy of antiquity? By whom was it 

1 The Boman empire was, in the year 89S, divided into the 
Castem and the Western empires ; the oajdital of the former wat 
€k>a«tantinople, and of the latter, Rome, 
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founded, and whenf By whom wmb it overthrown, and when? 
How, and when, was the third ^reat monarchy of antiquity hroken 
up? What were the chief kingdoms formed out of its ruins? 
Dj what people were all these kingdoms overthrown ? By whom 
was the fourth great em])ire of antiquity overthrown in the toest, 
and when? By whom in the easiy and when? When, and by 
whom, was the Roman empire divided into the eastern and 
western empires ? 

THE FIB8T ASSTBIAN EMPIRE — BABYLON, ETC 

Three kingdoms arose from the ruins of this great 
empire, namely, the monarchy of the Modes, founded 
by Arbaces; that of Babylon under Belesis, who had 
joined with Arbaces in the conspiracy against Sardana- 
palus ; and that of Nineyeh, called the second empire 
of the Assyrians, whose first king took the name of 
Ninus the Younger. 

Belesis was succeeded by Nabonasser, from whose 
accession to the throne of Babylon commences that 
famous era known by the name of the era of Nabonasser. 
It corresponds to the year 747 b.c. From this time 
till an interregnum that took place afler the sixth 
successor of Nabonasser, Babylon continued to be 
goyerned by its own kings. It was then taken pos- 
session of by Esarhaddon, King of Nineyeh, and added 
to the Assyrian empire. But on the destruction of 
Nineveh by the Medes under Cyaxares, which put an 
end to what is usually called the second Assyrian 
monarchy, but which was only the principal branch of 
it, its power, and sometimes its name, was giyen to 
Babylon. The history of these two kingdoms is very 
obscure ; the kings of Assyria and Babyn)n sometimes 
seeming to be the same, and sometimes different 
persons. But it is probable, from the harmony«that 
existed between these neighbouring kingdoms, that 
they were at first, and for a long time, governed by 
princes of the same family, the younger branch at 
Babylon acknowledging a kind of subjection to the 
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elder branch at Nineveh ; and that in the end, the more 
powerful state (Assyria) took possession of the other 
and ruled it by governors or viceroys. These governors 
frequently rebelled, and some of them succeeded in 
making tbemselves kings ; as in the case of Nabopo- 
lassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, who joined with 
the Medes in their wars upon Sara^ the last monarch 
of the Assyrians ; for after his deaw, and the destruc- 
tion of his capital by Cyaxares, Assyria, as a monarchy* 
is no longer mentioned. 

Under Nebuchadnezzar^ whose exploits are very fully 
recorded in Holy Writ, Babylon became the greatest 
monarchy which the world had yet seen. He conquered 
E^ypt, attacked the Tyrians, then the greatest com- 
mercial power in the world, and after a siege of thirteen 
jeaxs, destroyed their capital ; but as the Tyrians had 
m the meantime removed all their effects to a new city, 
which they built on an island near the nudnland, he 
found nothing but empty walls. He also carried the 
Jews captive to Babylon, and put an end to their 
monarchy. 

The number of victoriesobtained by Nebuchadnezzar, 
the extent of his conquests, and the magnificence of 
his capital, b^an at last to intoxicate his mind with 
pride and vanity. He became insane, and was for a 
time driven from the society of men. He was, how- 
ever, restored to his mind and his kingdom, and died in 
a year after, acknowledging the one living and true 
God (B.C. 567). 

The last king of this ^jeat empire was BeUhazzar^ 
who was slain by Cyrus m the capture of Babylon ; and 
thus ended the first of the four great monarchies 
described by the prophet Daniel (b.c. 538). 

HIHEVEH, OR THE SECOND ASSTRIAH EHFDIB. 

The second Assmian empire continued to exist with 
great splendour after the msmemberment of the first. 
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Nineveh, its capital, was one of the greatest cities of 
antiquity." Pul, the first Assyrian kmg mentioned in 
Scripture, invaded the kingdom of Israel during the 
reign of Menahem, but departed without committing 
hostilities, upon receiving a thousand talents of silver. 
Tiglath-Pileser, his successor, invaded and conquered 
Syria, and exactejji tribute from Judah. After a reign 
of twenty years, he was succeeded by Shalmaneser. 
Hosea, the tributary king of Israel, resolving to shake 
off the Assyrian yoke, entered into a league with So, 
king of Egypt ; upon which Shalmaneser attacked him 
with a numerous army, took Samaria, and put an end 
to the kingdom of Israel (b.c. 721). 

Sermacherihy on his accession to the throne, marched 
against Hezekiah, king of Judah, with a powerful army, 
and reduced several of his fortified towns. He was 
prevented from attacking Jerusalem by the payment of 
a tribute, and proceeded against Egypt. He soon 
however returned, determined to destroy it, but was 
prevented by the miraculous destruction of his entire 
army in one night. This event, though obscured in the 
narration, is confirmed by Herodotus. He himself fled 
to Nineveh, and was there murdered by his two elder 
sons. He was succeeded by his third son Esarhaddon, 
who is favourably mentioned in the book of Esdras. 
This monarch, as has been already stated, annexed 
Babylon to the Assyrian empire. He was succeeded 
by his son Saorduchinus, who, in the Book of Judith, is 
called Nehuchodono'sor, He was attacked by the Medes 
under Phraortes, but he defeated the Median army, 
and put their monarch to death. Cyaxares, the son of 
Phraortes, as has been already mentioned, destroyed 
Nineveh, and put an end to the Assyrian empire. 

1 Nineveh exceeded all the early cities of Asia, except Babylon. 
Its walls were 100 feet high, and so broad that three chariots could 
be driven on them abreast. They were forty-eight miles in circuit 
and defended by 1,600 towers, each 200 feet in height. 
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THE MEDES. 



Arb&ces, having, in conjunction with the goyemorof 
Babylon (Belesis), overthrown the first Assyrian 
empire, took possession of Media. He did not, how- 
ever, establisn aoy regular or permanent form of 
government, and the consequence was that the country, 
after his death, was plunged into anarchy. Wearied 
with the disorders which such a state of things always 
produces, the people conferred absolute power upon 
t>ej5ces, one of the judges, who had acquired great 
reputation for the wisdom of his acts, and the justice of 
his decisions. Dejoces continued to distin^ish himself 
by a strict and severe administration of justice ; and 
witJi the view of inspiring the people with awe and 
respect for the regal power, he surrounded his palace 
witn guards, and kept himself secluded from the public 
view, affecting that state of distant majesty so customary 
with Eastern monarchs. Access to his person, except 
on extraordinary occasions, was prohibited ; and even 
then, the persons admitted to an audience were for* 
bidden to look him in the face, or to smile in his 
presence. But though concealed from the eyes < if his 
subjects, he made himself acauainted with all the 
affairs of the state by means of emissaries in a 11 the 
provinces. And to give solemnity and publicity to the 
administration of justice, he caused all judicial pro- 
ceedings to be carried on, and decisions to be given, in 
writing. Hence, according to Herodotus, no crime 
eacfl^ed the knowledge of the prince, or the rig our oi 
theuLW. 

This monarch was the founder of EchatlLna anr 1 other 
cities. Before his time the Modes lived in mean 
villages, or dispersed through the country. 

Dejoces was succeeded, after a reign of fifty-three 
years, by his son Phraartes, the Arphaxad of Scripture. 
This prince, being of a warlike disposition, invaded and 
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subdued the Persians; and having conquered a lai^ 
portion of Asia Minor, including a part of the Assyrian 
empire, he laid sie^ to Ninev^. But here, his good 
fortune forsaking him, he perished with the greater part 
of his army, after a reign of twenty-two years. 

Cyaxares, the son and successor of Fnraortes, raised 
a powerful army to revenge the death of his father by 
the destruction of Nineve£. But after defeating the 
Assyrians in battle, and besieging them in their capital, 
he was obliged to withdraw all his troops for the defence 
of his own dominions against an irruption of the 
Scythians. The two armies encountered, but the 
Medes were soon obliged to ^ve way to the numbers 
and impetuosity of the Scythians. These barbarians, 
having no other power to contend with, overran Media, 
and kept possession of it for twenty-eight years. They 
even extended their conquests to the adjoining coun- 
tries, and were only prevented from attacking Egypt 
by the repeated entreaties and rich presents of Fsam- 
meticus, tne Egyptian monarch. 

Gyazares finding himself unable to expel the Scy- 
thians by force of arms, had recourse to a treacherous 
and cruel stratagem. At a general feast, to which all 
the leaders of the Scythians were invited, the Medes 
ha^-ing inebriated their guests, ashad been preconcerted, 
massacred them in this condition; and thus repossessed 
themselves of the provinces and power which they had 
fori aerly lost. 

( Ivaxares having entered into an alliance with Nebu- 
cha uiezzar, to whom he gave his daughter in marriage* 
joined his forces to those of the Babylonians and 
resumed the siege of Nineveh. After a long and 
vigorous defence, this city was t^ken and destroyed by 
the confederate armies ; and the power and dominions 
of this branch of the Assyrian monarchy were trans- 
ferred to the two collateral empires of tne Medes and 
the Babylonians. 
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Astyages, the son and successor of Cyaxares, who is 
supposed to be the Ahasuerus of the Jews, gave his 
daughter Mandane in marriage to Cambyses, a Persian 
prince or nobleman ; from which union sprung Gyrus, 
one of the most celebrated monarchs of all antiquity. 
From this period the history of the Medes is blended 
with that of the Persians. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXHUMATION. 

How nuuiy kingdoms arose ont of the rains of the first Assyrian 
empire? I^ame them, and their founders? Who succeeded 
Belesis, and when? This event is called in history? When, 
and by whom, was Babylon annexed to ^e Assyrian empire ? 
When, and how, did it recover its independence and power? How 
is the confusion between the history of these two kingdoms ac- 
counted for? Who was NabopoUissar^ and what is said of him ? 
Why is Sarac called the last monarch of the Assyrians? The 
hhtOTY of Nebuchadnezzar $ When did he die? The last kin? 
of Babylon? When, and by whom, was he slain? The second 
Assyrian empire ? What description is given of Nineveh $ What 
powerfol kings of Assyria are mentioned in Scripture ? Which 
of them put an end to the kingdom of Israel, and when ? Which 
of them marched against Jerusalem with a determination to destroy 
it? How was he prevented? Who was Esarhaddon, and what 
is said of him ? W hat is said of Arbaces after he took possession 
of Media? What led the people to confer absolute power upon 
Dejoces ? How did he act upon bein? made kin^ ? What did 
Herodotus say of him ? How long did he reign ? Who succeeded 
him? The ocriptnre name of Phraortesf His character and 
enloits? How long did he reisn, and by whom was he slain? 
Wno succeeded him? What did he attempt ? Was he succesdul ? 
What prevented him ? What is said of the Scythians with regard 
to Meaia? How long did they km possession of it, and how 
were they expelled from it? Did 0^«[xares resume the sie^e of 
Nineveh? With whom did he form an alliance? The resmt of 
their eombined attack upon Nineveh ? To whom were the power 
and dominions of this branch of the Assyrian monarchy then 
transferred ? Who succeeded Cyaxares ? His supposed Scripture 
name? Who was Mandane? To whom was she married? 
What is said of Gyms? Why from this period did th« history 
of tlw Medes become blended with that of^the Persians? ' 
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THB PSS8IAN8. 

Persia, as was before observed, was originallj peopled 
hj the fkmily of £lam, the eldest son of Shem, and 
hence the inhabitants of that country are called in 
Scripture the Elamites, In the Books of Daniel, Esdras, 
&c., it is called Pars or Pharcu, whence, it is obvious, 
the term Persia is derived. This term originallj 
belonged to a few warUke and independent tribes who 
occupied a mountainous province of the empire to 
whicn they afterwards gave their name. These tribes 
were either allies or tributaries of the Medes, when 
Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, conducted an army to the 
assistance of his uncle Cyaxares, who, upon the death 
of Astyages, had succeeded to the throne of Media. 

The alliance between the Medes and Persians had 
alarmed the fears and excited the jealousy of Nerig- 
lissar, the king of Babylon. He, therefore, sent am- 
bassadors to the Lydians, Phr^^ians, Carians, Cappa- 
docians, Paphlagonians, and Cikcians, to solicit them to 
unite with him against a new power which threatened 
the tranquillity, and aimed at the subju^tion, of all 
Asia. The powers of Asia Minor entermg into the 
feelings and rears of the king of Babylon, united with 
him against the Medes and Persians. After three 
years spent in forming alliances, and in making pre- 
parations, the hostile armies took the field. In the 
first battle, after a fierce engagement, in which Nerig- 
lissar was slain, Cyrus defeated the Babylonian army 
and their allies. After the death of the king of 
Babylon, Crcesus, king of Lydia, being next in dignity, 
took the command of l£e vanquished armies, and endea- 
voured to conduct them in safety from the field. But 
he was overtaken in his flight by Cvrus, who utterly 
defeated and dispersed the whole of tne allied armies. 

In some time after Croesus, who was as celebrated for 
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his great power as for his immense riches, took the 
field against CymSj aided by large armies of Babylo- 
nians, Egyptians, Greeks, Thracians, and the nations 
of Asia Minor. With these forces he intended to 
invade Media; bnt Cyrus having suddenly and un- 
expectedly presented himself before him, disconcerted 
his measures and obliged him at once to join in battle, 
in which, after a desperate struggle, he was completely 
defeated. Upon this Croesus fled to Lydia, and shut 
himself up in Sardis, his capital. But Cyrus followed 
him thither, and besieged Sardis, which having reduced, 
he took the unfortunate monarch prisoner,^ and made 
his kingdom a province of the Persian empire. 

Cyrus having added to his dominions all the king- 
doms of Asia Minor, marched into Syria and Arabia, 
which submitted to his authority. He next entered 
Assyria for the purpose of reducing Babylon. Lab- 
neytus the king (the Belshazzar of Scripture) ventured 
to meet him in battle ; but being defeated, he fled to 
his capital, to which Cyrus immediately laid siege. 
This citj he took, as was predicted by the prophets, 
though it was, with great reason, considered impreg- 
nable. The walls, built of bricks, cemented by bitu* 
men, were 350 feet high, 87 thick, and 60 miles iK 
circumference. And where these walls were not sur- 
rounded by marshes, they were defended by towers 
filled with armed men. Of these towers there were 
250. The city, when Cyrus laid siege to it, was fur- 
nished with provisions for twenty years ; besides, there 
was within the walls a large extent of ground apprcN 
priated for tillage and pasture. 

After two years of fruitless attempts and ineffectual 
operations, Cyrus succeeded in taking Babylon by an 



1 It mu under these drcmnBtanoee that Otobsob felt and ackncwr. 
ledged the tmth of the eaylng of Solon, tiiat " no perton ouflrht to He 
ealled ftnrtonate befine his death." 
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extraordinary stratagem. On a night which he knew 
would be devoted by the Babylonians to feasting and 
drunkenness, he had the course of the Euphrates, which 
flowed through the city, turned into the great lake,' 
made to receive its superfluous waters; and thus 
having drained, or at least made the river fordable, his 
troops were enabled to enter the city by its channeL 
This they did about midnight, both at the place where 
the river enters, and where it leaves the city. Bel- 
shazzar was surprised and slain in the middle of his 
impious revelry, and "his kiugdom," as the prophet 
had announced to him, '* was divided and given to the 
Modes and Persians/' 

By the capture of Babylon the Jews were liberated 
after seventy years* captivity, as had been predicted 
by the prophet Jeremiah. Cyrus not only permitted 
them to return to their native countir, but encouraged 
them to rebuild their city and the Temple. Esdras, 
Nehemiah, and Zerobabel were their leaders on this 
occasion. 

Cyrus succeeded to the empire of the Medes on the 
dealii of his uncle Cyaxares, and having extended his 
dominions from the Indus to the ^gean Sea, he died 
honoured and beloved, not only by his own people, but 
by the numerous nations which he had conquered ; and 
80 great and so endurmg was his fame that we find his 
name celebrated in the annals of the East, the writings 
of the Greeks, and the records of inspiration. 

Upon the death of Qn>^us, Cambyses, his son, suc- 
ceeded to the empire. This prince was as foolish and 
as vicious as his father was wise and virtuous. He 
conc^uered Tyre, Cyprus, and Egypt; and marching 
foolishly through the deserts against the Ammonians 
and Ethiopians, he lost more than half of his army.' 

I Thia lake was 85 feet deep, and 86 square miles in extent. 
* Upwards of 60,000 mm were oyerwiiebned in the sands of tbe 
Lybian deserts. 
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Frantic with mse and diBappointment, he returned to 
' Memphis, which he found given np to festivity and 
rejoicing, on account, as he thought, of his unsuccess- 
fid expedition. It was in vain that the magistrates 
assured him that the appearance of their god Apis 
among them was the cause of the public rejoicings. 
He ordered them to be put to death ; but having heard 
the same account from the priests, he desired to see 
their god who was so kind and condescending as to 
appear among his votaries. Apis was accordingly intro- 
duced, and Cambyses was so enra^d on seeing that 
thear god was a calf, that he drew ms sword and killed 
it on the spot. The Egyptians, who regarded this as 
an act of the most horrible impiety, affirmed that Cam- 
byses was inunediately seized witn madness. But the 
fact is, that his conduct had always been extravagant, 
cmel, and frantic. 

On his return to Persia, a herald from Snsa met his 
army and ordered him to obey Smerdis, the son of 
Gyrus, who had been appointed king in his stead. 
Conscious that his brother Smerdis had been put to 
death by his own orders, Cambyses vowed vengeance 
against the impostor; but an accidental wound from 
his own sword delivered the world from his cruelty and 
op^ession. 

The impostor, who was one of the magi, was dethroned 
and slain by seven Persian nobles, who had entered into 
a conspiracy for the purpose; and the crown, as had 
been agreed upon, was given by lot to one of their 
number, namely Darius, the son of Hystaspes. 

Darius reconquered the kingdom of Babylon, which 
had revolted, and subdued Thrace, Macedonia, and a 
portion of Ladia; but he was as unsuccessful in his 
attempts to subjugate the Scythians as he was after- 
wards in his wars against the Greeks. From this period 
the history of Persia beoomea blended with that of the 
Greeks. 

g2 
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Xerxes, his son, is only known by his disastrou 
and inglorious wars against Greece. 

The last prince of this line was Darius Codomanus, 
who was conquered by Alexander the Great (b.g. 332). 

(QUESTIONS FOR BXAMINATIOIV 

By whom was Persia originally peopled ? Its Scriptnre names ? 
The term originally helonged to? How did tiiey become connected 
with the Medes? To what great wars did the alliance between 
the Modes and Persians lead ? The result of these wars ? The 
exploits of Cyrus, and the extent of his conquests ? €Kve a 
description of Babylon? How did Cyrus succeed in eaptnrinsit ? 
The result of the capture of Babylon as regarded the Jews ? Had 
these events been loretold hj the prophets ? Who were the 
leaders of the Jews at that tmie, and what did Cyrus encourage 
them to do ? Did Cyrus succeed to the empire of the Medes ? 
The extent of his dommions at his death? His character? What 

f roofs are given of his great celebri^ ? Who succeeded Cyrus ? 
lis characterand history ? Who succeeded Cambyses ? Who 
was Darius ? In what wars was he successful ; in what, unsuc- 
cessful ? Who succeeded him P What is said of him ? Who was 
the last prince of this line? By whom was he conquered, and 
when? 

BGTFT. 

Egypt, as already stated, was originally peopled by 
Mizraim, the son of Ham, and his descendants. The 
first king of Egypt is said to hare been Menes, pro- 
bably the same as Osiris, who was worshipped by 
the Egyptians. Of the successors of Menes, Moeris and 
Amosis were the most distinguished. The former had 
an immense artificial lake made, into which the waters 
of the Nile were turned when the inundations were 
dangerous or too abundant ; and fi*om which the coun- 
try was irrigated when the inundations from the river 
were insufficient £ot the purpose ; and the latter mon- 
arch subdued and expelled "the shepherd kings,*' a 
barbarous people from Arabia, who had overrun Effypt, 
and kept possession of the lower and best parts of the 
country for many years (firom, it is supposed, 2084 
^ c. to 1825 B.C.) 
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But tiie most illTUtrioiu of the Egyptian kings was 
Sesostris, who sabdned Ljbia, Ethiopiay Arabia, and 
the greater part of Asia. Herodotus mentions his 
having also conquered the Scythians and Thracians in 
Europe. Several pillars were standing in the time of 
that historian, on which were inscrib^ these words, 

**SbS08TBI8, KIHO OF KINGS, SUBDUED THIS COUKTBT 

BT HIS ABMS.** The vauquidied kings and leaders he 
IB said to have usually treated with great humanitv • 
but when he proceeded to the temple, or entered his 
capital, he caused them to be harnessed to his chariot, 
four abreast, instead of horses. Sesostris is said to have 
distinguished himself bj his legislation and domestie 
administration, as well as hj his foreign conquests. The 
exact time in which Sesostris lived is not known, but 
it is supposed that it was about 1650 years before the 
Christian era. It was about 300 years before his time 
that Abraham visited Egypt, and even at that early 
period of the world it wm a regular Usgdom nnder a 
*^PhaTao}^ and his princes.** The connexion of the 
Israeiites with Egypt, from the time of Joseph to their 
** Exodus** or departure from it under Moses, is well 
known. 

In the earliest periods of the world E^pt was dis- 
tinguished for civilisation and science. Moses, we are 
told, was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians; 
and Egypt was the school in which all the early Greek 
philosophers, as Thales, Pythagoras, Lycurgus, and 
Solon, were instructed. In fact, much of our present 
knowledge may be traced to the Egyptians, for what 
they taught the Greeks has come down to us through 
tnei&omans. 

The power and opulence of the ancient Egyptian 
may be inferred from the magnificent and stu- 



1 The namo JPInataok, wliieh, it ii said, denotM mw tr wl m pernor 
was common to tho ooiljr Sgypdaa kiagt. 
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pendons works which they exeeated; such as the arti- 
ncial lakes and immense canals made to receiye the 
waters of the Nile; the catacombs or subterranean 
raults of prodigious extent ; the labyrinth, which con- 
sisted of twelve palaces and three thousand apartments 
of marble, all under ground, or cOYcred over, and 
communicating with each other by innumerable pas- 
sages, the intricacies of which occasioned its name^ and, 
above all, the stupendous pyramids, which are still 
regarded as the wonder of the world. The base of the 
largest pyramid covers, it is stated, about ten acres of 
ground, and its perpendicular height is above 500 feet, 
and if measured obliquely, that is, from the base to 
the summit, 700 feet. 

Egypt was afterwards broken up by factions and 
civil wars into several kingdoms or principalities ; but 
the most permanent and natural divisions of it were 
into Upper,^ Middle,^ and Lower Egypt. The latter 
was, and still is, called the Delta, from its resemblance 
to tiie Greek letter A or D. Strictly speaking, the 
Delta is included between the eastern and western 
branches of the Nile, and the Mediterranean Sea ; but 
the name is extended to the whole of Lower Egypt. 

About the year 671 b.c., twelve kings reigned con- 
jointly in Egypt, by whom« it is said, the Labyrinth 
was built. But Psammeticns, one of their number, 
having slain or expelled all tiie others, made himself 
sole kmg of Egypt. He was assisted in this by a body 
of piratical adventurers from Ionia and Caria, who had 
been driven on the Egyptian coast^ by a tempest. In 

1 Uppw Egypt was called Thebais, from its capital the celebrated 
TMbt$: and MiddU EflTP^* Heptanomis, from the mmn reffendei 
into which it was divided. The capital of Beptanomls was Mt rng Mg ; 
Chat of the Delta, Bait, 

* Psammeticus, being suspected by the other kings, had been 
banished to the lower <»r marshy parts of Egypt ; to that tiie means 
taken to punish him became instmmental to his success. 
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return for these services P.-ammeticas granted settle- 
ments in Egypt to his Grecian auxiliaries, and opened 
his ports to we commerce of all nations. Before his 
time all strangers were prohibited from entering an 
Egyptian harbonr. Prom this period the history of 
Egypt became more anthentic. 

JTecho, the son of Fsammeticns, commenced a canal 
firom the Nile to the Red Sea, but was deterred from 
completing it hy an oracle.* It was afterwards com- 
pleted by Danns, the Persian. It extended from a 
little above Bubastis, near the modem Cairo, on the 
Nile, to PatOmos, a city of Arabia, not far from the 
locality of Suez. It was cleared out and renewed by 
the Ptolemies, Trajan, and the Arabs, in the time of 
Omar, but it has long since been choked up by l&e 
sands of the desert. 

It was by this monarch's order that a number of 
Phoenician vessels are said to have sailed round Africa, 
from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean. 

Egypt became subject to the Assyrian empire in the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar (610 b.c); and in the yeaf 
525 B.C., its last native king, Psammeticus, having been 
conquered and dethroned by Cambyses, the son of 
Gjnrus, it became a province of Persia, though it suc- 
ceeded once or twice in freeing itself from the Persian 
yoke. 

As a Persian province, Egypt was attacked by Alex- 
ander the Great, who, having subdued it, built the 
celebrated city of Alexandria, which exists to this day. 
After his death Ptolemy Lagus, one of his generals, 
became king of E^ypt (323 b.c.), and it contmued to 
be governed by his successors, who generally took his 
name till the death of Cleopatra (29 b.c), when it 
became a province of the Roman empire. 

Egypt continued to be a province, and the granary 

> It was apprehended that the conntry would be innndattd hj the 
Red See, ehonld anch a canal be made. 
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of the Roman empire (of the eastern) till it was oon* 
oaered by the Arabs under Amron, the general of 
Omar, the second caliph of the Saracens or Moham- 
medans, who, in the year 642, took its capital, Alex- 
andria, by storm, after a floe^ of fourteen months, and 
with a loss of 23,000 men. It was this barbarian^ who 
destroyed the famous Alexandrian library which was 
founded by Ptolemy Soter, the son of Ptolemy Lagos, 
and enriched by his successors to such an extent, Uiat 
when Egypt fell under tiie dominion of the Romans it 
contained 700,000 yolumes. In connexion with this 
library was a* celebrated school of philosophy which had 
flouriiuied since the time of the Ptolemies. It was 
broken up and dispersed by the same bigoted bar- 
barians. 

E^ypt continued subject to the cali|)hs of Bagdad 
till me dbmemberment of the caliphate in the end of 
the tenth century. It then became a kingdom under a 
new Arab dynasty, called the FaiimUe caliphs, who 
possessed it till the year 1171, when the last of these 
princes was conquered and dethroned by Saladin, the 

general of the Turcomans. Saladin established a new 
ynasty whidi, in the year 1230, was extinguished by 



1 Or rattier bj the caliph himself: for when the philosopher 
Fhilop)Sniu coc^ured Amrou to preserve it, he consulted Omar, who 
returned fior answer, " If tiiese books are conformable to the Koran, 
thej are useless ; if they are contraiy to it, they are detestable ;** so 
that the inference, in either case, was that they should be destroyed. 

So eztensire was this precious collection of learning and science^ 
that tiie paper or parchment of the books sufficed, we are informed, 
to heat the pabUc baths of Alexandria fbr six months. 

But the Arabs In less than a century afterwards began to have 
a taste fbr literature, and lamented the loss of what their fathers had 
destroyed. They collected with care the manuscripts which had 
escaped the flames and their barbarity ; and during the reign of 
Almanasor, Haroun al Raschid (Haroun tke JWt), and his son 
▲Imamon, Bagdat their capital becante the seat of learning, as Ales- 
aadria had been under the Ptolemies. 
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the Mantelukesj a race of slaves from Circassia, whom 
the saccessors of Saladin had purchased to form their 
bodyguard. These military slaves appointed one of 
their own body as their sovereign, under the title of 
Soldan or SuUaUy and were long the tyrants of this ill- 
tated country; and indeed tew of their own Soldans 
died a natural death. In the space of 257 years no less 
than forty-seven Soldans were put to death or deposed. 

In 1517 the Turks, under Selim 11., conquered the 
Mamelukes, and put an end to their dominion; but left 
the survivors a considerable share in the government of 
the country under pachas sent fr^m Constantincmle. 

In 1798 the French invaded and conauered Egypt, 
but in three years after they were expelled from it by 
the British, who restored it to the Turks. Soon afler 
this event the celebrated Mehemet Ali was appointed 
pacha of Egypt, of which, by a combination of talent 
and treachery, courage and cruelty, he has long since 
rendered himself absolute master. It is true Siat he 
has done much, and is still doin^ every thing in his 
power, to promote commerce, civilization, and science 
in the countries over which he rules ; but his former 
cruelties, particularly his butcheiy of the Mameluke 
Beys, whom he had invited to partake of his hospitality, 
must for ever be a blot upon his name. In short, what 
was said of Augustus is in some degree appUcable 
to him, namelv, * ' that it would have be^ well for man- 
kind that he had never been bom, or that he would 
never die.*' * 

qinsnOMS FOB bzamination. 

By whom was E^gypt originally peopled? The first king of 
Egypt? He was supposed to be the same as? What is said at 
Onri$$ Who were the most distinguished of his successors? 
What were thev fsmous for ? Who were the *' Shepherd kings ?** 
What part of ls<g7pt did they take pouession of? How long did 
thej oeenj^ the eoontxy ? The most illustrious of the Egyptian 

> MehiOMl All died aiiioe this was written. 

« 3 
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kiuga? The extent of his conquests? What does Herodotos say 
on this subject? How did he usually treat the kings whom h« 
gubdued ? How did he use them on state occasions ? Wh^t was 
his character as a legislator and statesman ? Is the exact time in 
which he lived known ? The supposed date ? Was it before or 
aiter his time that Abraham visited Egypt? What proofs have we 
from Scripture of the early civilization and power of Egypt ? The 
meaning of the term Pharaoh $ Uow do you show that we are 
indebted to the ancient Egyptians for much of our present know- 
ledge? Mention some of the Greek philosophers who studied in 
^?yp^ ^ What monuments still remain of the power and opulence 
of the ancient kings of Egypt? Describe some of the stupendoiiB 
vorks which they executed. 

What broke up Egypt afterwards into several kingdoms? 
The most permanent and natural division of Egypt? The 
meaning of the term Delta 9 Its strict and extended meaning 
as applied to Egypt? The capital of Upper Egypt? Of Middle 
Egypt ? Of the Delta ? By whom, and when, was the Labyrinth 
built ? Describe it ? Wmch of these joint kings became sole 
monarch of Egypt, and by what meuis? What neat changes did 
he effect in the foreign policy of Egvpt? What is said of the his- 
tory of Egypt from this period? Who was Necho ? What did he 
attempt? What deterred him? What was the oracle? Who 
completed it afterwards ? In what direction did it extend ? By 
whom was it afterwards cleared out ? Does it exist now ? W^hat 
great attempt in navigation was made during hisreien? Was it 
successful ? Why was the Periplus of A&ica doubted by the 
ancients? What inference do we draw from these doubts?^ 

By whom was Egypt annexed to the Assyrian empire and 
when ? When did it become a province of Persia? Toe name 
of its last native king ? By whom was he dethroned? What led 
Alexander the Great to attack Egypt? What memorial of his 
conquest of it still exists? Who became king of f^gyp^ after 
the death of Alexander? Who were his successors? The best 
of the line? When did it become a province of the Roman 
empire? How long did it oontinoe as such, and what was it 
regarded as ? In what year was Alexandria taken by the Arabs? 
What was the argument used by AmroK, or rather by Omar, for 

1 The Feriphu was doubted by the andeots, principally beoanse 
the voyagers asserted that th^ had seen loool growing upon trees la 
several places where they landed ; and also, beoaase th^y said that 
while sailing round the south of AfHoa, the son at nocm a ppeared 
north from their lanitL. 
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destraying the fiunoas libiuy of Alejcandm P By wbom wu this 
library founded, and by whom enriched? Its extent when Egypt 
fell under the dominion of the Romans? In addition to the 
library, what other great loss did learning and science sustain by 
the fail of Alexandria? Did the Arabs sdrterwards endeavour to 
make amends for the barbarity of their fathers? How? In 
whose reign? What did their capital Bagdad become? How 
long did Egypt continue subject to the caliphs of Bagdad? 
What then did it become ? Wno was Saladtn 7 When did he 
conquer Egypt ; and by whom, and when, was his dynasty extin- 
guished? Who were the Alamelukesf What is said of their 
SMdans $ By whom, and when, were the Mamelukes conquered? 
By whom was Egypt conquered in 1798?, By whom were th« 
French driven from Egypt ? What is said of Afefiemet Alt $ 

THE PHOBNICIANS. 

The FhceniciaDS, who were descended from Stdon, 
the son of Canaan, w^re the first people in the world 
that became rich and powerM by cobimbbcb. Their 
position, perhaps, led them to adopt this line of life, as 
the conqnests of Joshua and his successors confined 
them to the sea-coast, and prevented them from prac- 
tising agriculture. Their chief cities were Tyre and 
Sidon, of which frequent mention is made both in the 
Old and New Testaments. The Phoenicians, in the 
earliest periods of history, visited not only all the coasts 
of the Mediterranean and MgesLn. Seas, but, passing 
through the Straits of Hercules (Gibraltar), traded 
with Spain, Gaul, and the British Islands. In most of 
the places to which they traded they planted colonies, 
the most distmgmshed of which was the celebrated 
Carthage* so long the powerful rival of Rome. 

To the Phoenicians the world is indebted for several 
useful inventions, sach as the manufacture of glass; 
and to Cadmus, the Phoenician, the Greeks owed much 
of their civilization, and, it is geiienlly supposed, the 
art of writing. 

Tyre, the chief city, was taken and destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, as foretold by the 
Prophet Eeekiel ; and afterwards, by Alezandor the 
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Great. The first city was on the continent ; the second 
on an island, about half a mile from the coast. 

aUBSTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

From whom were the Phcenicians descended? For what 
were they distinguished? What probably led them to adopt 
this line of life? Was it from cnoice or necessity that they 
originally occupied the sea-coast ? The extent of their voyages 
in the earliest periods of history? The most celebrated of the 
PhcBnician colonies? Where was it, and for what was it distin- 
guished? For what is the world indebted to the Phoenicians? 
What is said of Cadmus? By whom was the first city of Tyre 
taken and destroyed? By whom was this foretold? How did 
the position of the second city differ from that of the first? By 
whom was it taken ? 

GREECE. 

The first inhabitants of Greece were the Pelasgi, 
LelSges, and other barbarous tribes who onmnsJly 
migrated fix)m Asia through Thrace and Thessaly. 

In process of time they formed themselves into a 
number of states, governed by kings or princes called 
tyranni. The contmued stream of nutation from the 
East contributed to civilize them. l%us Cecrops at 
the head of an Egyptian colony, settled in Attica ; 
Danaus, another Egyptian, from whom the Greeks 
were called Dajuti, in Argos ; Oadmus, the Ph<Bnician, 
who introduced alphabetic writing into Greece, in 
PKsotia; and Pelops, a Phrygian prince, in Pelopon* 
nesuSf^ to which he gave his name. 

The most ancient kingdoms of Greece were Sicyon 
and Argos. The former is said to have been founded 
by EgiaJeus, 2089 years before the Christian era; and 
the latter by InSchus, in the year ]656 b.c. 

Cecrops became king of Attica in the^ear 1556 b.c. 
He divided the country into twelve districts, and insti- 
tuted the celebrated court of justice called the Areo- 
pagus, which we find in existence in the time of St. 

I Feloponnesns, that is, the iakmd of JPdopSm Zte original zuune 
was Apis ; and it is now called the Morta. 
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Paul. Amphigtton, the third king of Attica, estab- 
lished the Amphictyonic council, which consisted oi 
deputies from the different states of Greece, who met 
twice a year to consult for the common interest. This 
council had a great efiect in uniting the Greeks, and in 
inspiring them with a feeling in favour of their common 
country, of which they gave glorious proo& during the 
Persian invasions. 

Theseus, a succeeding king of Attica, united the 
twelve districts of Cecrops into one, making Athens the 
capital. This was about 1234 years before the Chris- 
tian era ; and about thirty years previous to this, was 
the famous Argonautic expedition under Jason, Theseus, 
Hercules, and other Grecian heroes. The account of 
this expedition is largely blended with fable. It was 
said to have* been in search of a celebrated fleece of 
gold ; but commercial enterprise or predatory warfare 
seems to have been its real object. 

CoDRUs, who devoted himself to death for his country, 
was the last king of Athens (b.c. 1070). After him 
the regal dignity was abolished, and a chief magistrate 
elected under the name of Archon or nder. At first, 
his authority was for life; afterwards for ten, and sub- 
sequently for one year. At last, nine Archons were 
chosen, the chief of whom was called the Archon^ and 
the current year was called by his name. 

The kingdom of Thebes was founded by Cabmus 
from Phoenicia, who built that city, and introduced 
alphabetic writing into Greece (b.c. 1493). 

The war against Thebes was the first instance of a 
league among the Grecian states. The cause of it was 
a contest between Polynlces and Etedcles, the sons of 
CEdlpus, for the throne of Thebes, The brothers killed 
each other, and most of the confederate chiefs were 
slain, but their sons, the Epig5ni,^ as they were called, 

1 EpigSni, that U. «otu or deacendantt. 
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renewed! the war ten years after, which terminated in 
the capture of Thebes. The misfortones of the family 
of (Echpus are the subject of several Greek tragec^es. 

Shortly after this the famous expedition against Troy 
was undertaken by the princes of Greece under Aga- 
memnon. The siege of Troy, which lasted ten years, 
rests chiefly on the authority of the poet Homer, who 
has celebrated the event in his well-known poem the 
Biad, so called, because the subject of it is the destruc- 
tion of Ihum or Troy (b.c. 1184). 

Before this time tiie Greeks Imd begun to send co- 
lonies to Asia Minor, Italy, and Sicily. The .^Bolianfl 
founded Smyrna and other cities in ^olia to which 
they gave their name; the lonians, Ephesus, &c., in 
Ionia ; and the Dorians, Tarentum and Locri in Italy, 
and Syracuse and Agrigentum in Sicily. 

The states of Greece were united by language, reli- 
gion, and a feeling in favour of their common country. 
This union was produced principally by the Amphic- 
tyonic council, and the celebration of the various ^ames 
to wludi they all resorted, and during which all hos- 
tilities were suspended. These were the Olympic, the 
Isthmian, the Pythian, and the NemSan games. The 
union of the Grecian states, however,- was rather against 
the invaders of their common counti^. Amongst them- 
selves there were often bitter jealousies and deadly wars. 

Spabta or Lacbdji^mon was the first state which 
obtained an ascendancy c^er the others. The military 
superiority of this state was owing to the effects pro- 
duced by the celebrated laws of Lycurgus, which con- 
tinued in force for about five hundred years. 

In imitation of the Spartans, the inhabitants of 
Athbns solicited Draco, a man of high character for 
wisdom: and integrity, to draw up a code of laws for 
them. The laws of Draco punished all crimes equally 
with death; and hence they were said to have been 
written with blood. Their excessive severity soon caused 
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them to be abolished; and Solon, one of the seven 
wise men oi Greece, was chosen as their legislator. 
The laws of Solon, which remained in force as long as 
Athens oontinned a free state, had a great effect in 
forming the character c^its inhabitants. The Athenians 
were distinguished from all the other inhabitants of 
Greece, by 2ieir love of literature, and their cultiyation 
of the fine arts, which they brought to the highest state 
of perfeetion. 

iJnder Felopldas and Epaminondas Thkbes became 
the leading ana most powerful state of Greece. But as 
its glory had arisen with those brave and illustrious 
leaders, so it declined on their death. 

After the death of Epaminondas (b.c. 363) Mace- 
i>ONiA, which had been regarded by Uie Greeks rather 
as a barbarous province than as a part of Greece, 
acquired great power and pre-eminence under Philip, 
an artful, but able prince, and his celebrated son, Alex- 
ander the Great; who, at the age of twenty-five, left his 
native country with an army of 35,000 men for the 
conquest of the world. 

About the year 146 b.c., Greece was conquered by 
the Romans, and converted into a province; and so it 
continued till the Empire of the East was put an end 
to by the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, in 
1453, to whom it became subject; and, though the 
Greeks often made the most heroic attempts to shake 
off the yoke of their cruel and fimaticaJ; oppressors, it 
was only in 1830 that they suoeeeded. See page 41. 

qUBSTIONS FOa EXAMINATION. 

The first inhabitants of Greece? Where did they migrate 
firom, and how did they enter Greece? In process of time they 
formed themselves into ? The term ti/rannus or tyrant originally 
meant? What contributed to civilize them more and more? 
Who was Cecrcps, and where did he and his followers settle ? 
Who was DafunUfSuxd where did he settle? What is said of 
Ogdmnuf What of Pdop$$ The original, and modem nam* 
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of Peloponnesus f The most ancient kingdonu of Oieeee ? fij 
whom and when were they founded ? "nie first king of Attica ? 
How long was this before the Christian era? How did he divide 
the country? What celebrated court did he institute? What 
proof have we of its long continuance? By whom was the 
Amphictyonic council established? Describe it, and state the 
effects produced by it ? What king united the twelve districts of 
Cecrops into one, and made Athens the capital? The date of 
this? Who were the leaders in the fEunous Argonautic expe- 
dition? When did it take place? The fabled object of it? The 
real object of it ? The last king of Athens ? For what was he 
distinguished ? The date of tms ? What form of government 
was then established ? The meaning of the term Arakon ? Was 
the authority of the Archon for life ? How was it limited after- 
wards? Was the number increased? To how many? The 
chief Archon was called ? To what was his name given ? 

By whom and when was Thebes founded ? For what else was 
Cadmus famous? The first instance of a league among the 
Grecian states was occasioned by? The cause of the Theban 
war? Which of the brothers succeeded? By whom was the 
war renewed, and when? The meaning of the term EipigiSnil 
The result of the war of the Epigoni? What is said of the 
misfortunes of (Edipus and his fiunily ? When did the expedition 
against Trov take place? Who was the leader on the occasion? 
How long cud the siege last? By what poet has the event been 
celebrated, and in what poem? Why called the Iluul f What 
colonies had the Greeks sent to Asia Minor, Italy, and Syracuse 
before this time? What countries in Asia Minor owe their 
names to Qreek colonists ? By what bonds were the states of 
Greece united ? The union in favour of their common country 
was principally produced by? Name and describe the Grecian 
games ? W ere the Grecian states united among themselves ? 

What was the first state that obtained an ascendancy over the 
others ? The military superiority of Sparta was owing to ? How 
long did the laws of Lycuigus continue in force? Who was the 
first Athenian lawgiver? His character? The character of his 
laws ? The cause of their fsulure ? Who was next chosen as 
their legislator? Who was he ? How long did his laws continue 
in force? Their effect upon the Athenians? How were they 
distinguished from all the other inhabitants of Greece? Under 
whom did Thebes become the leading and most powerful state 
of Greece? Did it continue lone so? Why not? The next 
state that took the lead ? Was Macedonia considered a part of 
Greece ? What is said of Philip, and what of his son? 
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THB HOBIAHB. 

Rome was founded by Romulus, from whom it took 
its name, about 750 years before the Christian era. 
It was at first governed by kings, of whom there were 
seven ; subsequently by consuls chosen annually by the 
people ; and in the end by emperors. The regal 
power was abolished (b.c. 508) in consequence of the 
tyranny and crimes of Tarquinios Superbus and his 
fanuly ; and the consular or democratic form of govern- 
ment then established, continued from that penod till 
the time of Julius Caesar, who, by making himself 
perpetual dictator (b.c. 48), usurped the sovereign 
authority. After hun Augustus and a long line of 
emperors succeeded. 

Rome was at first very small, but the daring and 
martial spirit of its inhabitants, originally either 
adventurers or outlaws, soon gave it an ascendancy 
over the petty states by which it was surrounded. 
They were constantly at war ; and almost every war 
in which they were engaged brought them an acces- 
sion of territory and power, till in the end they estab- 
lished their dominion over the whole of Italy. Elated 
with success, the warlike Romans became ambitious of 
foreign conquests; and the fertile island of Sicily, 
then the granary of the Carthaginians, was the first 
territory out of Italy which they became desirous of 
possessing. This led to the celebratod Punic wars which 
terminated in the destruction of Carthage (b.c. 146). 
Having subdued their powerful and hated rivals, the 
Carthaginians, the spirit of conquest led the victorious 
Romans firom country to country, till the whole world 
became subject to tlieir sway. About the period of 
the Christian era the Roman power was at its height, 
but it soon after herr&n to decline ; and in the fifth 
century (476) the Uendi, under their king or leader, 
Odoaoer, took possession of Rome and Itafy, and thus 
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put an end to the Roman empire in the west. Odoacer 
reigned as ^^king of Italy" for seventeen years, when 
he was slain by Theodonc the celebrated king of the 
Ostrogoths or Eastern Goths. Theodoiic established 
the kingdom of the Groths in Italy ; and having embra- 
ced Chnstianity, he reined at Rome with great wisdom 
and moderation till his death (a.d. 526). In about 
twenty-six years after, Justinian by his generals, Beli- 
sarius and rf arses, recovered Italy firom tibe Goths, and 
annexed it to the Eastern empire under an exarch or 
viceroy, who resided at Rav^ma. Narses was the first 
exarch (552). 

In 568, the Lombards invaded Italy under their king 
or leader Alboin, and having conquered the greater part 
of it, established the kingdom of Lombardy. In 753, 
the Lombards were successfully attacked by Pepin 
king of France ; and in 772, their kingdom in Italy was 
entirely overthrown by his son Charlemagne, who after- 
\rards annexed Italy to the Empire of the West (800). 

The Eastern empire continued to exist till about the 
middle of the fifteenth century (1453), wh^i Constanti- 
nople was taken by the Turks. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

By whom, and when, was Rome founded? Its first form of 
goyemmentP Its second? Its third? How many kii^were there? 
Why was the r^^ power abolished, and when? When was Hm 
consular or democratic form of government abolished, and by 
whom? After his usurpation who ^succeeded? How did Rome 
become so great from such small beginnings ? What led to the 
Punic wars? When -was Carthage destroyed? When was tiie 
Roman power at its height? How and when was it broken up? 
Who was Odoacer? How long did he reign ? By whom was he 
slain, and what was the next kingdom established in Italy? 
What is said of Theodoric ? When, and by whom was Italy 
recovered from the Goths? By what name was it annexed to the 
Eastern empire? The first exarch? By whom, and when was 
the kingdom of Lombardy established in Italy ? What is said 
of Pepin, and what of Charlemagne with regard to the Lombards? 
When, and by whom was the Empire of the East broken up ? 
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60TH8, TANDAU, HVNS, BTC. 

The BARBAROUS TBIOB8 which overran and extin- 
gnished the Roman empire in the west, came not 
merely from the north of Europe, but also from the 
central and eastern parts of it ; and even from that 
Tast tract of country, called vaguely in ancient times 
Scythiaf and afterwards, Tartary and Mongolia. 

Amongst the first of these tribes which advanced 
upon the Roman empire were the Vandals, Suevi, and 
Alems, who, uniting together, pa^tsed through France 
(then called Oaut) and took possession of ^ain ; the 
Vandals, of the southern parts of the country ; the 
Suevi, of the west ; and the Alans of the noiih-east 
(a.d. 407). The Vandals subsequently, upon being 
conquered by the Goths, passed over into Attica where 
they established a powerful kingdom; from which 
they afterwards made irruptions into Sicily and Italy, 
and, under Grenseric their king, took and pillaged 
Rome (a.d. 455). They were subdued, and their 
kingdom in Africa overturned by Belisarius^ the 
celebrated general of Justiman (a.d. 527). 

Next came the warlike and powerfrd tribes of the 
VUigoths or Western Groths, who, under Alaric their 
celebrated king, overran Italy, took and pillaged Rome 
{A^j>. 410) ; and ultimately, established their empire 
in Spain, from which they expelled, or rendered subject 
to their rule, the Vandals, Suevi, and Alans. The 
Grothic kingdom in Spain continued till the invasion 
and conquest of that country by the Saracens or 
Moors (aj>. 713). 

But the HujM were the chief cause of those vast 
migrations which led to the downfall of the Roman 
empire. Coming originally from the great central 
plateau of Asia, they drove before them the Gk>ths, 
Vandals, Sannatians, and Grermans; who were thus 
firecipitated in vast numbers upon llie confines of the 
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Roman empire. Of all those barbarous tribes the 
Huns were the most formidable and sansuinary. 
Under Attila, their king, who, from his crumies and 
hayoc of the human race, was called the *' Scourge of 
God," they ravaged with fire and sword the greater 
part of Europe. Afler his death (a.b. 453) his empire 
was broken up ; but his principal followers retamed 
possession of Fannonia, to which thej gave the name 
of Hungary, 

HERULI. 

In the year 476 the HerulU under their king or 
leader, Odoacer, took possession of Rome and Italy, 
and thus put an end to the Roman empire in the west 
(a.d. 476). Odoacer reigned as **king of Italy" for 
seventeen years, when he was slain by Theodoric the 
Great, who established the kingdom of the Ostro^ths, 
or Eastern Goths, in Italy. See Sketch of the History 
of the Romans. 

SGIAVONIAKS. 

The Sclaoordans, or Slavonians, were the last of the 
barbarous tribes firom the East who settled in Europe. 
They left their native country, Sarmatia, about the 
year 518, and established themselves in the east ot 
Europe generally, in which thdr race and language is 
still prevalient [as in the Austrian dominions,^ Eastern 
Prussia, and a large portion of Russia. See Sketch of 
the History of Poland; and also that of Prussia]. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

Where did the barbarous tribes who overran the Roman 
empire come from? Who were the first, and what did they 
do? The date of the occupation of Spain by the Vandals, 
Snevi, and Alans? What part of the country did they each 
take possession of? The next tribes that came? The meaning 

1 Of the entire population of the Austrian Empire, nearly one- 
half are iSZaeoniafu. They form the great minority in Dlyria, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Galida, Dalmatia, Croatia, and Slaronia. 
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of th« tonn Visigoth$9 Who waa their kin^, and when did he 
take and pillage Rome ? Where did they ultimately establish an 
•mpire, and how long did it continue? The date oi the Saracen 
invasion ? What became of the Vandals after they were driven 
from Spain by the Goths? Under what king, and when^ did 
thej take and pillage Rome? By whom were tibey forwards 
subdued ? 

What is said of the Huns? Where did they come from? 
Their character? Their leader? What was he called? How 
were they the chief cause of the downfall of the Roman empire ? 
Upon the death of Attila, where did his followers settle? 
Hunqary was formerly called ? What tribe put an end to the 
Roman empire in the west^ and when? The name of their king? 
What title did Odoacer assume? How louff did he reign, and 
by whom was he slain ? What kingdom did Theodoric establish 
in Italy? By whom and when was Italy recovered from the 
Goths, and annexed to the Eastern Empire ? What is said of 
the Slavonians? In what part of Europe did they settle? In 
what countries are their race and language still prevalent ? Of 
the population of the Austrian Empire, what portion do they 
form. 

THB SARACENS. 

In the be^ning of the seventh century Mahomet 
became ambitious of giving what he called a new 
religion to his countrymen, the Arabs. The book 
which contains it is ciEiIled the Koran or Al-Koran^ 
which he pretended was given him, chapter by chap- 
ter, by the angel Gabriel. The magistrates of Mecca, 
his native city, convinced of his imposture, and 
suspecting that he had some design upon the govern- 
ment, resolved to arrest him, but he naving received 
information of their intentions, fled to Medma in the 
year 622. This forms the famous era of the Maho- 
metans, called the Hegira or flight, from which they 
compute their tim^ by lunar months. 

At Medina Mahomet was joined by many proselytes, 
to whom he eave the name of Mussulmans^ or faithful 
men ; and as he had designed from the first to propa^ 
gate his reUgion by the sword, he took care to convert 
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his followers into soldien. To prepare them for the 
conquests he aimed at, and at the same time to indulge 
them in their propensity for plunder, for which the 
Arabs have always been noted, he began by attacking 
and pillaging the armed caravans so frequent in that 
country; and next^ all the towns and tribes that 
hesitated to acknowledge his authority; so that, in a 
short time, he succeeded in making himself, either by 
force or imposture, master of all Arabia. His succes- 
sors, who were called Caliphs, extended his conquests 
and religion with astonishing rapidity. In a few years 
they overran and established themselves in Palestine, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, on the one hand; and 
in Egypt, the Barbary States, Spain, and Sicily, on 
the other. The fanaticism engendered by the Mabb- 
metan religion, and the sensual and voluptuous enjoy- 
ments promised in the Koran to all those who should 
fall in propagating it, account, in a great measure, for 
its rapid and extensive promulgation. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

Who was Mahomet ? When did he commence his impofltoies ? 
How did he say the chapters of the Koran were communicated to 
him? What led to his flight from Mecca to Medina? This is 
called? The date of the Hegira $ How do the Mahometans 
compute their time from this era ? What did he call his followers 
and proselytes ? The meaning of the term Mussuhnang ? Why 
did he make solcUers of his diwiples? How did he prepare them 
for the conquests he aimed at? How did he indulge the natural 
propensity of the Arahs? The result of the system of imposture 
and force which he pursued? His successors were called? The 
extent of their conquests in a few years? How is the spread of 
Mabometamsm accounted for? 
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SKETCHES OP THE HISTORY OP THE 
PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES IN EUROPE,* 

FBANCB. 

France was originally peopled by the ancient Celts^ 
whom the Romans called Gauls. It was conquered by 
Julius Csesar about 60 years b.c. ; and it continued to 
form a part of the Roman empire till it was subdued 
by the JFyanks, under Clovis, who ^ve it its present 
name. Clovis was the first king of France, and under 
him Christianity became the reUgion of the state. In 
the year 800, the celebrated Charlemagne, or Charles 
the Great, was crowned Emperor of the West. His 
conquests extended over Spain, Germany, and the 
^■eater part of Italy. But soon afler his death, the 
German empire was separated from France. In 91 1, 
the Normans or Northmen (from Norway), subdued, and 
settled in a part of France (Neustria), to which they 
gave its present name, Normandy. It was the descend- 
ants of the same people who, in 1066, achieved the con- 
quest of England, under William Duke of Normandy. 

In 987, Hugh Capet supplanted the reigning family, 
and became the founder of the third race of French 
kings. Among the succeeding events in French history 
may be mentioned the wars wiQi Edward IIL and Henry 
y. of England, which proved most disastrous to France. 
In the former wars, John, the French monarch, was 
made prisoner ; and the result of the latter was, that 
Henry was declared heir to the crown of France (in 
1420), and on his death, his son, Henry VL, was pro- 
claimed kin^ of it. In a few years aner, the IVench, 
headed by w celebrated Joan of Arc, gained several 
battles over the English ; who, though the^ were again 
victorious, were obliged soon after to retue £rom tiie 
oouutry (in 1450). In 1597, Henry IV., King of Na- 

1 ror the Htotoiy of enat Britain and btiaad, ••• p«v«H. 
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varre, the first of the house of Bourbon, ascended the 
throne of France. This great and good prince was 
assassinated in 1610. Louis XIY. began to reign in 
1643, at the age of five years. During his long and 
prosperous reign, France made great advances in science 
and literature, and attained a high rank among the 
nations of Europe. In 1789 the ancient government 
was overturned by one of the most sanguinary revolu- 
tions on record. The king, Louis XVI., was beheaded 
in 1793, and a republic established, which was in its 
turn subverted, and Greneral Bonaparte, a Corsican, 
became the supreme ruler of the nation, under the title 
of First Consul, in 1799, and in five years after (1804), 
he became Emperor. His conquests, his military fame, 
his ambition, and his downfall, are well known. The 
principal events since that period (1814) are the revo- 
lutions of 1830, 1848, and the coup d'etat of 1851. By 
the first, Charles X. lost his throne ; by the second, 
Louis Philippe ; and by the third, the present Emperor 
subverted tne Kepublic, and estabUshed a despotism. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 
The original inhabitants of France t The Romans called them t 
By irhom was It conquered and annexed to the Roman empire t 
The date of this t Till what period did it continue so t Who was 
the first king of France, and why was the name given to it t What 
great change with regard to religion took place under Clovis f What 
is said of ChMiemagn/6 f Under his reign the Empire of the west 
comprised t What was the ancient name of Normandy^ and why, 
and when was It changed f What is said of the descendants of 
these people with regard to England t The founder of the third 
race of French kings t The date of this event % What other great 
events in French history are mentioned f On what grounds was 
Henry YI. of England proclaimed King of France t The date of 
this event ! What is said of Joan of Ant When were the English 
forced to retire from France f The fouirl'^^- r>f the House of Bour- 
bon t The date of this event f What la euid of Henry IT., and 
how was his reign terminated f When did Louis XIV. succeed to 
the throne f What was his age at the time f What is said of his 
reign t The date and character of the French Revolution f The 
principal events since, and the date of each t 
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SPAIN. 

Spain was known to the ancients bj the names of 
Bispama and Iberia, It was also, from its western situ- 
ation, called Hesperia, 

Spain, it is supposed, was originallj peopled by the 
Iberians and other Asiatic tribes, traces of whose race 
and language exist to this day in the Basque Provinces. 
The Phoenicians at a yery early period established colp- 
nies in it, as Gades (Cadiz) ; and the Carthaginians 
subsequently took possession of a great part of it. The 
Romans drove the Carthaginians from it, and ultimately 
converted it into a province of their empire. 

Upon the breaking up of the Roman Empire it was 
taken possession of by the Vandals, Suevi, and Alans ; 
and suDsequently, by the Visigoths or Western Goths 
(in 477), who erected it into a very powerful kingdom, 
which existed till the invasion and conquest of the coun- 
try by the Saracens or Moors in 7 13. The Moors over- 
ran all Spain, except the northern provinces and moun- 
tainous districts, and their descendants kept possession 
of the best part of the country for nearly 800 yeaxu. 
They were finally conquered and driven from Spain by 
Ferdinand and Isabella (in 1492). 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIOR. 

The ancient name of Spain f What other name had it, and why 
■o called f The original inhabitants were t What is said of the 
Jberiantf What traces of their race and language still exist in 
Spain, and in what part of it t What is said of the Phoenicians, and 
of the Carthaginians with regard to Spain t What of the Romans f 
On the breaking up of the Koman empire it was taken possession 
of by t And subsequently by ? The date of the occupation of 
Spain by the Yisigoths f By whom, and when were the €k>ths con. 
quered f How long did the Saraeens or Moors keep possession of 
Spain f What parts of Spain were exempt flrom their mitt B/ 
whom were thpy ibiallj drlTWi from Spain, tnd when ? 

H 
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RUSSIA. 

Russia, anciently Sarmatia, is supposed to derive its 
name ^m t<he Rossi^ a Slavonic tribe, of whom mention 
is made in the histories of the ninth century. It was 
successively occupied by the Scythians, Goths, Vandals, 
Huns, and the other barbarians, who advanced upon, 
and ultimately overran the Koman empire. In 862, 
Ruric, a Scandinavian, having united together the in- 
dependent states or tribes who possessed the country, 
became the first monarch of Russia. In 976 Vladamir 
embraced the religion of the Greek Church, and intro- 
duced it among his subjects, who had previously been 
Pagans. About the year 1237, Batto, Khan of the 
Mongols, took possession of the empire, and for the 
space of more than two centuries and a half it remained 
in a state of subjection to him and his successors. But 
the independence of the empire was re-established by 
Ivan Basilovitch, who subdued Astrakan and other 
Tartar provinces. In 1696, Peter the Great, by the 
death of his brother Ivan, became sole monarch of Rus- 
sia. He assumed the title of Emperor of all the 
Russias ; and it is to this great prince that the present 
power of Russia is principally due. Before his tmie the 
Russians were little better than barbarians. The extra- 
ordinary efforts which he made to introduce civilization 
among them, and to increase and consolidate the power 
of the empire are well known. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

The ancient name of Russia ? Its present name supposed to be 
derived from * What is said of the Jioui f Russia was successively 
ocoupied by ! What is said of these barbarous tribes 9 Who was 
the first monarch of Russia, and how, and when did he become so t 
When was Christianity introduced into Russia, and in whose reign t 
Who was Batto % When did he take possession of the empire, and 
how long did It continue subject to him and his successors % By 
whom was the independence of the empire re-established t When 
did Peter the Great begin to reiga f What title did be assume t 
What i» said of him abd the Russians before his time? 
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▲U8TBIA.. 

The Archduchy of Austria formed a part of the an* 
<uent Pamumia, the Vvndohowi of the Romans beinff the 
modem Vienna. Noricum, and the country of the 
Quadi^ were the Koman names of the other parts of 
Austria. It was called Austria, that is, the eastern 
kingdom with reference to France, under Charlemagne, 
who was crowned, in the year 800, Emperor of the 
West. Germany was ruled by French princes till 9 1 2, 
when Conrad, Count of Franconia, was elected king^ 
Otho the Great conauered Bohemia and Italy, and m 
962 assumed the title of Emperor of Germany and 
King of Italy. In 1 273, Rodolph, Count of Hapsburg, 
the founder of the house of Austria, was raised to the 
Imperial throne. In 1477, the Emperor Maximilian 
having married Mary, heiress of Charles Duke of Bur- 
gundy, the Netherlands became subject to the Austrian 
empire ; and by the marriage of ms son, Philip, with 
Jane, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, in 
1496, the crown of Spain became attached to the house 
of Austria. In 1516, Charles Y., grandson of Maxi- 
milian, succeeded to the throne of Spain, and in three 
years after to the Imperial crown. On his resignation, 
Spain and the Netherlands devolved to his son, Philip 
IL ; and Austria, Bohemia, and Hungary, to his bro- 
ther, Ferdinand, who was shortlv after elected Emperor 
of Grermany. In ] 740, the male branch of the house 
of Austria became extinct by the death of Charles VI., 
and the right of his daughter, Maria Theresa^ to the 
crown, under the ^^ Pragmatic Sanction," was disputed, 
in a war m which most of the powers of Europe were 
involved. This was terminated in 1748, in the Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, when the right of Maria Theresa 
was acknowledged, and her husband, the Duke of Lor- 
raine, was raised to the Imperial throne under the title 
of Francis L In 1806, Francis 11. was obliged by Na- 

h2 
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poleon, who had conquered the most of his dominions, to 
resign the title of Emperor of Germany, and to take in 
its stead that of Emperor of Austria. See Historic 
Sketch of Grermany. 

QUBSnONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

The nauM of the coontries under the Romans of which Austria 
formed a part 1 The name of Vienna is derived from I When and 
why was this country called Austria t When was Germany (includ. 
ing Augtria) detached from the empire founded by Gharlema^nie t 
Who was Conrad, and what is said of him f What is said of Otho 
the Great f What title did he assume t The date of this t The 
founder of the House of Austria ! The date of his election to the 
Imperial throne ! How did the Netherlands become subject to Aus. 
tria, and when 9 How Spain, and when f What is said of Charles 
y. f On his resignation what divisiona of his empire took place ? 
Who was Maria Theresa, and under what compact did she claim 
the crown 1 The consequence of this claim 9 The result ? The 
date of the Peace of Aix4a-Chapelle f Who was the husband of 
Maria Theresa, and under what title was he raised to the Imperial 
throne f Who was the last Emperor of Germany, and the first Em. 
peror of Austria 1 Who obliged him to resign the former title and 
to take the latter in its stead! The date of this! 

PRUSSIA. 

' Prussia is supposed to deriyeits name from the Pruzzi^ 
a Slavonic tribe, who occupied the country afber the 
Goths. The PruJ2i were, in 1227, subdued by the 
Teutonic Ejiights, who, when the Crusades in Palestine 
failed, waged war against the Pagans in the north of 
Germany. About 1446, the four principal cities in 
Prussia, Elbing, Thorn, Konigsberg, and Dantzic with- 
drew thdr allegiance fi*om the Teutonic Knights, and 
placed themselves under the protection of Poland. The 
sovereignty of Prussia thus passed to Poland, which 
continued to possess it till 1656, when Frederick Wil- 
liam, usually called the Great Elector, compelled the 
King of Poland to declare Prussia an independent state. 
In 168B, he w»s succeeded by his son, Frederick, who 
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made himself King of Prusoa in 1701, having put the 
croTm upon his own head. His grandson, Fx^erick 
the Great, began to reign in 1740, who, by the energy 
of his character, and his extraordinary talents, both as 
a statesman and a warrior, raised Prussia to the rank 
of one of the "Five Great Powers of Europe," 

QUESnOlfS FOB BXAMIlfATION. 

Snppoaed deiiyatioii of the name 1 Who were the PnuiH, and 
by whom, and when were they subdued 1 What is said of the Teu- 
tonic Knights f When did Prussia become subject to Poland, and 
how t When did Prussia regain her independence, and through 
whose instrumentality? Who succeeded '<the Great Elector t 
Who made him king of Prussia, and by whom was he crowned 1 
The date of this event 1 Whoi did his grandson, Frederick the 
Great, bq^ to reign, and what is said of him 1 



POLAim^ 

About the vear 550 this coxmtry was taken possession 
of by the Sclavonians (or Slavonians), who were the 
last of the barbarous tribes from the East who settled 
in Europe. The name of their leader was Lesko. In 
the year 700, the people gave the supreme command to 
Cracus under the name of duke. He was the founder 
of Cracow. His posterity failing in 830, a peasant 
named Piast was elected duke, who became the founder 
of a royal dynasty. 

In 965, Christianity was introduced into Poland; 
and in 1384, Jagellon, Grand Duke of Lithuania, who 
had married the Princess of Poland, was elected king ; 
and because he united his dominions to Poland, l£e 
crown was made hereditary in his family. In 1572 the 
crown became elective on the death of Sigismund Au- 
gustus, the last prince of the line of Jagellon. The first 
choice fell upon Henry of Yalois, brother to Charles IX., 
King of France; but he succeeding to the crown of 
France, resigned that of Poland ; and Stephen Bathori, 
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Prince of Transylvania was elected his successor. The 
eucceeding contests for the crown of Poland were most 
injurious to the country ; and in the end, fatal to the 
monarchy ; for on the death of each king, the country 
was generally involved in a war between contending 
factions who were supported by foreign powers. 

The Poles were engaged in frequent wars with the 
Bussians and the Turks ; and tl\py were obliged to be- 
come tributary to the latter, till by the valour of John 
Sobieshi^ they were relieved from the humiliating obli- 
gation. In 1 683, the Poles, under this victorious gene- 
ral, whom they had elected as their king, saved Vienna — 
and p^haps all Europe, from the Turks, who were then 
in the zenith of their power. 

The last king of Iceland was Stanislaus Augustus 
Poniatowski, who was elected in 1764, through &e in- 
fluence of Catharine 11., Empress of Russia. A great 
part of the Polish nation denying the validity of the 
election, civil dissensions arose which served as a pre- 
text for the felonious intervention of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, who, on this occasion, appropriated to 
themselves one-third of the ancient kingdom of Poland. 
This took place in 1772 ; and in 1795, the remainder 
of the country was taken possession of by the same 
powers, notwithstanding the heroic resistance of the 
gallant Kosciusko, 

In 1807, Napoleon united a great part of ancient 
Poland under the name of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw; 
but in 1814 the greater part of it was transferred to 
Russia by the Consress of Vienna, under the name of 
the Kingdom of Poland, of which the Emperor of Rus- 
sia was to be king. In 1830 the Poles made a heroic 
attempt to regain their independence ; but hemg finally 
subdued in the following year, Poland was constituted 
an int^ral part of the Russian empire. 

In 1846, the free city or small Republic of Gracow, 
the last remnant of ancient Poland^ was taken posses- 
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sion of bj Austria, and in this spoliation Kussia and 
Prussia concurred. 

. QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

When did the Slavonians take possession of Poland, and what is 
said of them 1 The name of tbeir leader t When did the people 
giye the supreme command to Cracus, and under what name ! He 
was the founder off When did bis posterity fail, and who was the 
founder of the next dynasty ! What is said of Piast ? When was 
Christianity introduced into Poland ? Who was JageUon, and when 
and how did he become king ? Why was the sovereignty made 
nereditary in his family t When did the crown become elective 
again ? Why f What is said of Henry of Yalois, and of Stephen 
Bathori f The consequences of the contests for the crown of Poland f 
In what wars were the Poles engaged? What is said of John 
ScMeslnf For what should Europe in general, and Austria in par- 
ticnlar, feel grateful to Poland ! What is said of Stanislaus Augus- 
tus Poniatowski t The pretext of Russia, Prussia, and Austria for 
the dismemberment of Poland f When did the first partition take 
place ? When the second ? What is said of Kosciusko f What is 
said of Napoleon with regard to Poland f What of the Congress of 
Yienna 1 What of Cracow in 1846 f 

GERMANY. 

Ancient Germany was inhabited by a number of 
warlike tribes, chiefly of Gothic or Teutonic origin. 
They were distinguished by their fierce, persevering, 
and often successful resistance to the encroachments of 
the Romans, by whom, even in the plenitude of their 
power, they were never completely subjugated. The 
descendants, and even the names ot some of the most 
distinguished of these tribes, exist at the present day, 
as the French from ttie I^anks; and the English from 
the Anglo-S3LXon&, 

In the year 800, the celebrated Charlemagne, King 
of Prance, re-established the Empire of the West; and 
thus the whole of Germany became subject to his sway. 
The Franco- Germanic empire founded by Charlemagne, 
continued till the death of Louis III., the last prince of 
his line. This occurred in 91 2 ; and upon this occasion. 
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the Five Nations of Germany, as they were then called, 
the Franks, the Swabians, the Bavarians, the Saxons, 
and the Lorrainers. determined to choose an emperor 
for themselves. They accordingly, in a public assembly- 
convened for t;he purpose, elected Conrad, Count of 
Franconia, son-in-law of the deceased monarch. Con- 
rad was, therefore, properly speaking, the first Emperor 
of Germany ; and from this period the empire became 
elective, which often led to bitter contentions, and most 
destructive wars. 

At first, the empax)r8 were chosen by the princes, the 
lords, and the deputies of cities ; but the right of elec- 
tion was afterwanls restricted to an Electoral College, 
which consisted of mne members, namely, the Arch- 
bishops of Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, and the Electors 
of Bohemia, Saxony, Brandenburg, the Palatinate, 
Bavaria, and Hanover. These electors were sovereign 
princes, and they were subject to the emperor only as 
the head of the great federal body, of which he was 
sometimes the least powerful member. 

In 1272, Rodolph of Hapsburg, a Swiss nobleman, 
was elected emperor. He acquired for his family the 
provinces of Austria, Styria, and Camiola ; and thus 
became the founder of the house of Austria. In 1437, 
Albert, duke of Austria, was elected emperor, and since 
his time (till the abolition of the title in 1806), the em- 
perors of Germany were chosen from his family. Al- 
bert married the daughter of Sigismund^ the preceding 
emperor, and thus added to his patrimonial possessions 
the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, and other pro- 
vinces in the north and east of Germany. This 
accounts for the power and influence of the nouse of 
Austria in Germany till of late years. The great rival 
of Austria at present is Prussia. 

In 1806, Francis H. was obliged by Napoleon to re- 
sign the crown and title of Emperor of Grermany, and 
to assume the title of Emperor of Austria. This put 
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an end to the Grennan Empire, and in its stead, the 
minor princes, some of whom were made kiogs, were 
formed into an association, called the Confederation of 
the Khine, at the head of which Napoleon placed him* 
self under the title of Protector; and in less than a year 
after, he obliged them to become his allies against the 
Prussians, &c After the downfall of Napoleon in 
1814, the Grermanic Confederation was established for 
the purpose of maintaining internally and externally 
the mdependence and integrity of each of the German 
States. The war between Prussia and Austria in 1866 
effected great changes in the goyernment of several of 
the minor German States. 

QUBSnOIfS FOB BXAMINATIOlf . 

The general name of the barbarons tribes who Inhabited ancient 
Germany f Their character f What is said of them with regard 
to the Romans t What is said of their descendants ! What is said 
of Charlemagne 1 When was the Franco-Germanic empire broken 
apt On what occasion t Who were "the Five Nations of Ger- 
many f" Who, strictly speaking, was the first Emperor of Ger- 
many f Was there any particular reason for electing Conrad f The 
consequences of the contests for the Imperial crown 1 How were the 
emperors at first chosen 1 How afterwards I The Electoral Col- 
lege consisted of ! Who were the Electors, and what is said of 
them 1 What is said of Rodolph of Hapsboig, and when was he 
elected Emperor t What provinces did he acquire for his family ! 
What is said of Albert, Duke of Austria t What kingdoms and pro- 
rinces did he acquire for his family, and how f What does this 
account forf The present great riral of Austria in Germany? 
What is said of Francis II f What of Napoleon, the Gonfederatioa 
of the Bhin^ and the Germanic Confbderation f 

SWEDBI. 

Sweden was originally occupied by the Fiiu, and 
afterwards by the Ooths^ &c. Hence the names Fin^ 
mark^'^ Finlcmd^ Gothland, Oottenburg,^ &c. In 1897, 

1 FimMrk. — See note on Denmarkt page 300. 

* Gott^nAnr^, or rather Oo^enhurg, — See note, page 41. 

h3 
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it was, with Norway, united to Dezimark under the 
celebrated Danish Queen Margaret. It remained sub- 
ject to Denmark till 1523, when it recovered its inde- 
pendence under the famous Gustavus Yasa. Among 
the succeeding monarchs, Gustavus Adolphus, and 
Charles XIL, were the most celebrated. In 1810, 
Bemadotte, one of Napoleon s generals, was elected 
king; and in 1814, Norway was wrested from Denmark 
by the AlHed Sovereigns, and added to Sweden* See 
^e Historical Sketch of Norway. 

queiItions fob examination. 

Sweden originally occupied by f What people succeeded them! 
How does thia appear ! Explain the names Fkvmarkf Qcfhiand, &e. 
Under what celebrated Queen was Sweden (with Norway) united to 
Denmark t The date of this event f When did It regain Its ind^ 
pendence, and under whom ? Who were the most celebrated of the 
succeeding monarchs ! What is said of Bemadotte! When, and 
by whom was Norway wrested from Denmark and added to Swe- 
den t Why was this done t 

NORWAY. 

' Norway was originally peopled by the Fins and Zaps^ 
who in after times were driven to the northern extremi- 
ties by the Ooths, In 875, Harfager or the Fair^ 
haired, united the petty states of Norway into one 
monarchy, and &om that period (except during the 
time it was subject to Canute the Great, in 1028), it 
was governed by its own kings till the year 1397, when 
it was annexed to Denmark by the famous Union of 
Calmar. In 1814 it was annexed to Sweden by the 
Congress of Yienna; but it is still a distinct kingdom^ 
and governed by its own laws. See the Historical 
Sketch of Denmanr. 

QUESTIONS FOK EXAHINATION. 

Korway originally peopled by t By whom were they driven north- 
wardt What is said of Harfagtir t The date of this event t From 
that period to what year was Norway governed by its own kings t 
The ezcepfion to this t The onion of Oalmar f The date of this t 
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When, and by whom was Norwaj annexed to Sweden f Is Norway 
really subject to Sweden f 

DENMARK. 

The peninsula of Jutland, wHch was called the Cher- 
sone'sus Cimbrica by the Romans, was at that period 
occupied by the Cimbri, a German tribe, but originally 
from the East. Little is known of Denmark till the 
8th century after the Christian era. About the begin- 
ning of this century, and for two hundred years after, 
they and their neighbours, the Norwegians, were no- 
torious for their piracies, and for their predatory 
descents upon the coasts of England, France, Flanders, 
and Grermany. They were then known by the name of 
Nordmans, Korthmans, or Normans ; and they called 
themselves VthtTigs or Sea-Elings. 

In 832 they landed in England, and established them- 
selves in a portion of it ; and subsequently, they were 
for a time m possession of the whole kingdom. [1^ 
Sketch of England, page 96.] In 911, under Rollo or 
Kolf, their celebrated leader, they made a descent upon 
the northern coast of France ; and gave their name to 
Normandy, See page 167. They subsequently pro- 
ceeded to Spain, Italy, and Sicily, spreading terror wher- 
ever they went, by their courage, ferocity, and rapacity. 

In the year 1000, Sweyn, a warlike prmce, conquered 
a part of Norway ; and in 1013 he invaded England, 
and took possession of a portion of it. Having died 
the year after, his son Canute completed his conquests, 
and became king of Denmark, Norway, and England. 
Under Canute, Sie power of Denmark reached its high- 
est point, and he was deservedly called the ^^ Great." 
The sovereigns after him were little distinguished till 
Margaret, mio was called "the Semiramis of the North,** 
ascended the throne. She was daughter of Waldemar 
UL, King of Denmark, and wife of Hakon YL, King 
of Norway. Upon the death of her son in 1387, she 
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was crowned queen of both kingdoms. The Swedes, 
dissatisfied with their king Albert, offered her the crown, 
which she, having defeated Albert, accepted. She then 
effected the famous Univn of Ccdmar^ by which the 
three kingdoms became united under one crown. This 
wise and heroic princess rdgned 26 years over Denmark 
and Norway, and 16 over Sweden. In 1523, the Union 
of Calmar was broken, and Sweden regained her inde- 

Ksndence; but Norway continued to be annexed to 
enmark. 

In the Revolutionary War with France, Denmark 
identified herself with the interests of Napoleon ; and 
she was, in consequence, treated with great severity by 
England. In 1807, her capital was bombarded by a 
British fleet, and her fleet seized and carried off; and 
at the peace of 1814, she was obliged to cede the island 
of Hehsoland to Britain in exchange for some West 
India islands ; and Norway to Sweden in exchange for 
Swedish Pomerania, and the island of Rugen. La the 
following year Denmark gave Pomerania and Rugen to 
Prussia m exchange for Lauenburg, and a pecuniary 
consideration. In 1848, the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein revolted, and f^ter a short war matters were 
arranged by the Great Powers on condition that they 
were to retain their own distinct institutions, and not to 
be incorporated with Denmark or each other; but in 
1866 this arrangement was violated and they became 
incorporated with Prussia. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

The Roman name of Jntlandt The inhabitants called! Who 
were they! When did Denmark come to he known! From this 
period, and for 200 years after, what was their character! The 
countries that suffered from their predatory descents ! By what 
names were they called ! What is said of them with regard to 
England ! What is said of them with regard to Normandy f The 
date of this event ! The leader on the occasion ! What is said of 
their subsequent proceedings ! What is said of Sweyn ! The date 
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of hiflinTadon of England f What is said of Canute! Margaret 
called f Whose daughter, and whose wife was she ! Whep, and on 
what occasion was she crowned Queen of Denmark and Norway? 
When, and how did she hecome Queen of Sweden also ? The date of 
the union of Calmar f When, and under whom was it brcAen up ! 
Was Norway at that period diaannezed from Denmark t When, and 
why was it taken from Denmark and added to Sweden 1 What is 
said of England with regard to Denmark in 1807 ! What of Heligo. 
land, Swedish Pomerania, and Bngenf What of the Duchies of 
Sleswig and HoUtein 1 

HOIiULND. 

In the time of the Romans Holland was inhabited 
chiefly by the BatcmU and Fritn, After the fall of the 
Roman Empire it was sdzed by the Groths and other 
northern hordes, who divided it into several petty 
states. It was conquered by Charles Martel in the 
eighth centuiT, and subsequently formed a part of the 
dominions of Charlemagne. From the tenth to the four- 
teenth century the Netiberlands were divided into many 
petty sovereignties, under the dukes of Brabant, the 
counts of Holland and Flanders, &c. In 1383, by 
marriages, and otherwise, the whole became subject to 
the dukes of Burgundy ; and subsequently to the house 
of Austria ; and thence it passed into the possession of 
Spun. In 1 579, seven of the provinces uirew off the 
yoke of Spain, and formed themselves into the "Repub- 
lic of Holland, or the Seven United Provinces," under 
a supreme magistrate, called the Stadtholder or De- 
fender of the State. The seven imited provinces were 
Holland, Friesland, Groningen, Overyssel, Utrecht, 
Guelderland, and Zeeland. The other ten provinces 
remained subject to Spain till transferred to the Ger- 
man branch of the house of Austria in 1 700. See the 
Historical note on Belgium. 

QUESTIONS POR BXAMINATTOlf . 

In the time of the Romans Holland was inhabited chiefly hyf 
After the fall of the Roman empire it was seised hj'f By whom, 
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and when was it sabieqnently conquered t Of whose dominions 
did it afterwards form a part f What is said of Holland from the 
tenth to the fourteenth century f Under what dukes and counts 
was it principaUy ! How, and when did it become subject to the 
dukes of Burgundy! How to Austria, and how subsequently to 
Spain f When did it throw off the yoke of Spain 1 Of how many 
provinces did "the Republic of Holland," then formed, consist f 
Name than. To what year did the other ten proTioces continue 
subject to Spain, and to what country were they then transferred f 

BELGIUM. ^ 

The onginal inhabitants were Celts ; but in the time 
of the Homans the countir was occapied by the Belga^ 
a German tribe. After the time of Charlemagne, Bel- 
gium, or Flanders, as it was then called, became sabject 
to the oonnts of Flanders ; next to the dukes of Bur- 
gundy ; and subsequently to the house of Austria. Up 
to the revolt of the Seven Provinces, its histoiy is mu(^ 
the same as that of Holland. Napoleon annexed it .to 
France in ] 795, but it was in 1814 taken from France, 
and joined with Holland, to form the kingdom of the 
Netherlands. This kingdom was broken up by the 
Revolution in 1830 into the present kingdoms of Bel- 
gium and Holland ; and Leopold, Prince of Saxe-Co- 
burg was elected King of the Belgians. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

The (wiginal inhabitants t Who occupied the country in the 
time of the Romans f What is said of the Bdgcet After the time 
of Charlemagne, Belgium became subject to f Its name then! 
With what country is its history connected t Up to wliat datef 
By whom was it annexed to France t The date * What led to the 
formation of the kingdom of the NeOterUmdaf What to its dissolu- 
tion t The date of each event f Who was chosen king of the BeL 
gians. 

POSTUOAL. 

The ancient name of Portugal was Lusitama, but the 
boundaries are somewhat dmerent. Connected geo- 
graphically with Spain, it, in earl^ times, shared the 
same fate, and was successively subject to ihe Bomans, 
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the Suevi, the Groths, and the Moors. In the year 
1139, the two kingdoms became distinct, when Count 
Alphonso, of the house of Burgundy, having defeated 
the Moors in the giSat battle of Ourique, was pro^ 
claimed by his victorious troops king of Portugal. He 
was therefore the first king of Portugal, and during his 
dynasty, which continued tiU 1580, the country rose to 
the highest point of political and commercial eminence. 
The early and extensive discoveries of the Portuguese 
in Africa, India, Brazil, &c., are well known. 

In 1580, on the failure of the royal line, Philip 11., 
king of Spain, took possession of the kingdom ; but in 
1640, a revolution took place, and the crown was con- 
ferred on John, Duke of Braganza (John IV.), whose 
descendants are still in possession of it. The invasion 
of Portugal by the French in 1807, the consequent 
emigration of the queen, Maria J[., with the whole of 
the royal family, to Brazil, the expulsion of the French 
from Portugal by the British, &c., and the replacement 
of her son on the throne of Portugal, are well known. 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

The ancient name of Portugal f Were the boundaries the same t 
What is said of it vnth regard to Spain t When was it separated 
firom Spain, and on what occasion t The first king of Portugal ! 
Row long did it continue under his dynasty, and what is said of 
the progress xmide by the country politically and oommerdaUy f 
When, and on what occasion was it taken possession of by Spain! 
What is said of the revolution in 1640 1 What was the consequence 
of the invasion of the country by the French in 1807 f By whom 
were the French expelled from Portugal f What is the conneiion 
between the Boyal Houses of Brazil and Portugal t 

SWITZEBIJlNI). 

The inhabitants of ancient Switzerland were of Celtic 
cmgin. They were balled Helvetii by the Romans ; and 
the country was subsequently called Helvetia. The 
present name of .the country is derived from the Canton 
of iS'cAio^r, which was the most distinguished in the re- 
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Yolution of 1 307. The Helyetii were subjugated by Julius 
Caesar in the year 60 B.C. ; and they so continued till 
the dissolution of the Roman empire when the Burgun- 
dians and the Germans became masters of the country. 

During the middle ages, Switz^land, like most parts 
of Europe, consisted of a number of small, but independ- 
ent states, which only nominally acknowledged a supe- 
rior. From an early period the Counts of Hapsburg, 
who originally possessed a small territory in the Canton 
of Berne, be^n to acquire power and influence in Swit- 
zerland ; and when Kodolph, the head of the house, 
was elected Emperor of (rermany, in 1273, the greater 
part of the country owed him allegiance. l%e en- 
croachments of his son Albert, and the tyranny of G«s- 
ler, the Austrian governor, drove the people into rebel- 
lion The mountain Cantons of Schweitz, Uri, and 
Underwalden, led on by the celebrated William Tell, 
were the first to take up arms against the Austrians ; 
and having totally defeated them in the famous battle 
of Morgarten, they formed a permanent alliance, which 
was the foundation of the Helvetic Confederation, or 
the Bepublic of Switzerland. Lucerne, Zurich, Glarus, 
Zug, and Berne joined the Confederation between 1332 
and 1353; Aargau was taken from Austria in 1415; 
St. Gall, Thurgau, Friburg, Soleure were admitted be- 
tween 1451 and ]481 ; the Grisons in 1497 ; Basle and 
Schaffhausen in 1501 ; and Appenzell in 1513. Shortly 
after Tessin was taken from the Milanese, and Yaud 
from Savoy. 

In 1798 Switzerland was overrun by the armies of 
France, to which it was subjected under the name of 
the Helvetic Bepublic ; but after the fall of Napoleon 
it regained its mdependence ; and its ancient form of 
government was re-established under the sanction of 
the Congress of Vienna. On this occasion, too, the num- 
ber of its Cantoni was increased to 22, by erecting what 
irere formerly subject and allied districts into cantons. 
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QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

The original inhabitants t They were called by the Romans 1 
The country subsequently called ! The present name of the country 
derived from ! Why ? By whom, and when were the ^slvstU sub- 
jugated f On the breaking up of the Roman empire who became 
masters of Helvetia 1 What observation is made r^arding Switser- 
land, and Europe generally, during the middle ages f What is said 
of the Oounts of Hapsbnrg t What of Rodolph 1 What of his son 
Albert and Oesler 1 The Cantons which first took up arms against 
the Anstrlans ! The date t Their leader f In what famous battle 
were the Austrians totally defeated f The result of this battle t 
What effect had fhe French Revcdution upon Switierlandl On the 
fall of llapoleon what was done by the Congress of Yienna with re- 
gard to Switaerland f 

TURXSr. 

The Turks are of Tartar origin. About the year 
800, they took possession of a part of Armenia, whidi 
was called from that circumstance Turkonuxnia» They 
afterwards extended their conquests over Syria, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, and Europe. In ] 360, they took Adrian- 
ople, and in 1453, Constantinople, which put an end 
to the Roman empire in the East. The conquest of 
the Crimea and Morea soon followed ; and in 1440, 
they captured Otranto in Italy. Rhodes was taken in 
1 52'2 by Soliman the Magnificent, the terror of Europe ; 
and in 1529, Bnda. In the same year Vienna was be- 
sieged, but it was sayed by the adyance of Charles V. 
In 1683 they again attacked Yienna with an army of 
200,000, men, but were repulsed with great slaughter 
by the Poles under Sobieski. See page 174. 

QUSSTIOMS FOR EXAMINATION. 

The Turks are of what (nrigin t When did they take possession 
of Armenia ! What was it called in consequence t To what coun- 
tries did they extend their conquests subsequently 1 When did they 
take Adrianople f When Constantinople f The oonsequenoe of 
this 1 What other conquests followed f When did they capture 
Otranto t When Rhodes t Who was the terror of Europe at that 
timef When was Budatakoit When was yienna besieged? How 
saved f How saved again in lesS f Who was Sobieski f 
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GREAT DIVISIONS OF HISTORY. 

Uniybbsal History may be divided into— 

1. Ancient History, which commences with the 
creation of the world, and terminates with the destruc- 
tion of the Roman empire, ▲.d. 476. 

2. The History of tne Middle Ages, which extends 
from the destruction of the Roman empire to the 
discovery of America, a.d. 1492. 

3. Modern History, which extends from the dis- 
covery of America (or from the end of the fifteenth 
century) to the present time. 

Ancient History may be subdivided into four 
periods — The Antediluvian; the Heroic; the Historic^ 
(which b^ins with the first Olympiad, 776 b.g.) and 
the Boman (from the fiall of Carthage, 146 b.c., to 
that of Rome, a.d. 476). 

The History of the Middle Ages may be divided 
into six periofis— . 

1. The foundation of the modem states of western 
Europe, a.d. 476-622,^ when the Saxons invaded 
Britam, 449 ; the Franks settled in Graul, or France, 
461 ; the Ostrogoths in Italy, 489 ; and the Visigoths 
in Spain, 507. 

2. The Mahometan period, 622-600. 

3. The period of Charlemagne, and the Franoo- 
Grermanic empire, 800-936. 

4. The Dabk Ages, 936-1100. 

5. The period of the Crusades, 1096-1273. 

6. The revival of the Fine Arts in Italy ; the taking 
of Constantinople, 1453, and the difiusion of learning | 
the discovery of America, 1492; and the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope, 1497. 



* See page IG3 ; also page 97. 
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GEOORAPmCAL PRONOMCDIG VOCABULiBT. 

WITH XTYMOLOOICAL AJXD EXPLANATORY NOTES. 



In the pronunciation of foreign gboobaphioaIi names 
there is great diversity, and often great difficulty. 
In fact, with regard to many of them there is 
a threefold pronunciation, namely, the foreign, the 
English, and a pronunciation which is neither foreign 
nor English, but between the two. In such cases, we 
should adopt the pronunciation which is most in accord- 
ance with custom and authority; but as this cannot 
always be ascertained, the following general rules will 
be found useful to the learner : — 

1. When foreign names have been Anglicized in form 
or spelling they should be pronounced as English words ;i 
as Itahfy Spain, Brussels, Niaples, &C. 

2. When foreign names hare been brought by custom 
or authority under the English pronunciation or accent 
we'should always pronounce them'as if they were English 
words.* For example, we should not, in this country at 
least, ^ye the word Par'is its French pronunciation 
{Par-ee), nor the word Han'over its native or original 
accent {Hano'vef). In words like the preceding, the 
English pronunciation may be considered as fixed, but 
even in cases in which custom seems divided between the 
foreign and the English pronunciation the preference 
should be given to the latter. For example, we would 
rather give the word AmTt-ens its English, than its French 
inronunciation {A-mi-owf), unless we happened to be in 
the country in which it is so pronounced. 

1 In English words fhe tendency of the oomnI is to tho rooi, and 
not to fhe termination. Hence, as a geno^ mie, the accent on 
English words is nsnallj on the first syllable ; hot the excqptions 
are nnmerons. See *' Principles of Pronunciation'' In the Introdno- 
tlon to the Author's En^^h Dicticnaiy. 
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TOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 

S. In English, a has /our sounds, as in our words fate, 
far, fat J and fall ; but in the other languages of Europe 
it has, generally speaking, only two sounds, namely, that 
of a, as in /ar, and a, as in /at In Oriental langniages it 
is often sounded like a in our word /a//, which ha^ given 
rise to discrepancies in spelling such as the following : — 
Punja&i or Punjaii&, Cabul or Caubul. 

4. AA. — ^In Danish words, oa sounds like au in our word 
Aow/— that is, like short Z. Thus Aalborg is pronounced 
oPborg or ofbor*h, 

5. AS or A. — In German and Danish words, a6 or a is 
generally sounded like a in our word fate. In Dutchy it 
is pronounced like a in our word Jar, 

6. E.-~The long sound of e, as in the word me, does not 
occur in any foreign language, its general sound being 
nearly that ot our long a as in the word/ale. See Rule 14. 

7. Ai or AT In French words, at has, generally 

speaking, the sound of e, as in our word there. In the 
German languages, ai or ay sounds broader than the 
English t in kite, or as we pronounce at in aisle. 

6. AU or EAU. — In French words, au and eau are pro- 
nounced like our long o. Thus Hainault is pronounced 
Haind; and Bordeaux, Bordd, In the German langup^es, 
au approaches the sound of on in our word our. Thus, 
Breslau is pronounced brealou, and Austerlitz, ousterlilz. 

9. AEU or AU. — In German words, aeu or au has nearly 
the same sound as the diphthong oi in our word totl. 
Compare the German sound of e«. 

10. £ ^In French words, e with the acute accent is 

sounded like our long a, as in fate ; i with the grave, 
and S with the circumflex accent, like e in there; and e 
not accented, is generally pronounced like our short e, as 



1 Pm^cmb is derived firom tfae Persian or Saxucrit words pei^ or 
jmnj, five, and ab or op, water or river. The " Are rivers" which 
gave name to the Pm^aub are the Indus, the Jelmn, the Ghenab, 
the Bavee, and the Sutl^. Compare the a& in J>oab, which means 
between the Itoo rivert (Jumna and Ganges); and see note on Miuo- 
jpotomia, page 12«. ' 
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in m£t. In Italian words, e has either an open soiind like at 
in/atr,or a close sound like the same diphthong in paut. 

11. In Italian words, e final is pronounced; but in French 
it is mu^, unless marked with the acute accent (e). 

12. £1. — ^In French words, ei has the sound of e, as in 
our word there. In German words, ei or ey has the sound 
of our long «, as in fine. 

13. ED, EU, EU In German words, eu sounds like oi 

in our word toil. Compare the Grerman sound of aeu or 
au. For the ^ or ^ in French words, we have no cor- 
responding sound, but it is something Uke the sound of 
e in our word her, or of u in fur. 

14. I. — In French, Italian, and most foreign words, i 
has the sound of long e in English, as in the word me. 
But in some French and German words t has a short 
sound, as in our word fig. 

15. IE.— In most foreign languages, ie lias the sound of 
long e, as in our word field. 

16. o In most foreign languages, o has^ generally 

speaking, either a long sound, as in our word robe; or a 
short sound, as in rob. In the Swedish and Norwegian 
lang^uages, o ending a word or syllable is sounded like oo. 

17. OE or o. — In German words, oe or o has a long sound 
like the £Vench, Su; or a short sound like the French eu. 

1 8. OI. — ^In French words, oi is sounded like the syllable 
wa, in our word water. 

19. ou In French and foreign words, on, generally 

speaking, is sounded like oo in English. 

20. n.— In most foreign words, v, generally speaking, 
is sounded as it is in our word rule. In French words, u 
has a sound intermediate between the sounds of oo and eu 
in the same language, for which we have no corresponding 
sound. The letter «, before a, e, ort, when taken in the 
same syllable, is pronomicedlike w, as in Guayaquil (gwl- 
a-keel;, Cuen9a (kwensa^, and Guardafui (Gar-daf.we). 
Compare the pronunciation of u before a, «, or t in our 
words, assuage, equal, quench, question, anmdsh, &c. 

21. UB or u. In German, Duich^ and JSoJiiiift words, im 
or tf is sounded like the French u. 

22. in or UT. In Dutch words ui or uy sounds like eu in 
German, or ot in SngUsh words. 
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23. w. — JnWelch words, w has the sound of oo in English. 
Thus, Amlwch is pronounced Andook: Pwllh^ Pool' 
heh. In such cases w represents what its name denotes, 
double u (or, as formerly written, tw). 

OONSONANTS 

The sounds of the consonants in all the Continental 
languages are, generallj speaMng, similar to the sounds 
of Sie same letters in English words. The following 
are the principal exceptions : 

24. B. — ^In German, b at the end of a word or syllable, 
is pronounced like p in English words. In Spanish, when 
between two vowels, it has a sound like that of our v. 

25. c. — In German, c before e, i, or y is pronounced like 
t8 in English words. In Italian^ before the same letters^ 
it has the sound of ch in oar words cherry and chill. In 
Spanish, m the same position, it is pronounced like th in 
our word thine. But in the Catalan dialect, c is sounded 
as it is in English words. 

26. cc. — In Italian words, oc is pronounced like c, but 
more strongly — ^that is, when before e, t, or y it is sounded 
like tch in our word match. 

27. CH. — ^In Italian words, ch before e or t,is pronounced 
like k in English words, as in Civita Yecchia (cheeveeta 
vekia). In most foreign languages, including words de- 
rived from the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, it is similarly 
pronounced, that is, like our letter A. But in French 
and Portuguese words, ch has the sound of sA, or of ch in 
our word chaise. In German and Dutch, it has a hard, 
guttural sound resembling that oi h strongly aspirated, as 
in the word alcohol. The Scotch pronunciation of cA in 
loch, and the Irish, oigh in lough are similar. Compare 
aJso the pronunciation of the Greek y. 

28. cuA, CUE, cm, cno. — In Spamm words, these syUar 
bles are pronounced kwH, kweg, kwee, kwo, 

29. G, J, X. — ^In French and Portuguese words, g before 
e, t, or y, and j, in all positions, are sounded like zh in 
English, or like z in the word azure. In Spanish words, 
g before e or t, and j' in all positions, are sounded like A 
strongly aspirated, as in the word akoJuU, In several 
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Spanish words x has the same sound, that is, the guttural 
sound of A ; as in tlft Spanish pronunciation of the word 
Don Quixote (kee-hcf-te). In German^ and in several 
other languages, y is sounded like y in English, as in the 
word hallelujah. 

30. OL, GN. — In //a//an words, oZt has the liquid sound of 
/&', as in million^ neragUo. In French and Italian words 
gn is pronounced somethinjg^ like m in our words onUm^ 
minion. In Spanish n has a similar sound ; and so also 
nh in Portuguese ; thus Minho is pronounced meen'yo, 

31. OH, oiA, GIG, Qiu. — In Italian words, gh has tne hard 
sound of ^, as in go ; and gia, gio, giu are pronounced like 
the syllables ja^ jo, joo, 

32. SCH In German words, scA is, generally speaking, 

pronounced like sh in English. But in Dutch it has the 
sound of our sk — or rattier the pure sound of a followed 
by guttural ch, as in the Scotch pronunciation of the word 
lock. In Italian, sch is pronounced sk, but $c before e or s, 
is sounded like sh in our word shall. 

33. V, F, w. — In German words, v is pronounced like 
/; and tr, like v, But*the w in final ow is always silent. 

34. TH.— In most foreign languages the digraph th has 
the sound of <, as in our word Thomas. 

35. 8, T, D, X In French words, the consonants s, t, 

dj X, are not pronounced when ending a word. But 
Paris, Brest, Rheims, Arras, and a few others are pro- 
nounced by us as if they were English words. 

36. z or zz In Italian and German words, z or 22, is 

pronounced like ts or ds in English. 

37. In the names of places in India, and Ir the East 
generally, the accent is usually on the last syllable; as 
in Hindostan', Afghanistan', Hyderabad', Seringapatam', 
Serampore', Ispahan', Teheran'. 

38. Names ending in polis and poli have the accent on 
the syllable preceding this termination, as in Oallip'dU. 

39. In some cases, it is impossible to give with the 
sounds of our letters the true foreign pronunciation. In 
such cases, the pronunciations giyen should be considered 
merely as approximations. 

40. When the learner is in doubt about the pronuncia- 
tion of a foreign word, iim best way is to pronounce it, as 
if it were English. See note, page ld7. 
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Aa.1 

Aacli,9 ak. 
Aachen,' ak/en. 
Aalborg,^ olHborg. 
Aareaa/ ar^eow. 
Aiurauas, or^hooce, 20.* 
Abergavenny* (-gain'-y). 
Aberystwith (-isr-with). 
Abomey, ab-o-may'. 
Aboukir, ab-oo-keer', 14. 
Abrantes, ab-ran'-tes. 
Abmzzo, a-broot'-so, 36. 
Acapulco (-pool'-ko), 20. 



Achia, bM a, 27. 
Acliil,7 ak'-U. 
Acre, ak' er, or a'-ker, 3^ 
Aden, ad'-en, or a'-den, 3. 
Adige, ad'-e-je. 11. 
Adonr, ad-oor, 19. 
Adrianople^ (-o'-pl). 
iEgean, e-jee'-an. 
.^igina, e-jf-na. 
Af-ghan-is-tan'.9 
Agnadoe, ah-a-doo'-e. 
Agaa,^° ae-wa (water), 
Agulhas," a-gool'-yas. 



1 Aa, — This is the name of six small rivers, and of nomerous 
streams in different countries in Europe. See note on Aacihen, 

' Aaeh, — A small town of Baden on a river of the same name, 
which flows into Lake Constance. See note on AaAem. 

B Aaeken is the German name of iite-la-Chapelle. The meaning 
of the word is water, and it is, obvioosly, akin to the Latin tufma, 
water. It occurs in the names of several places, and in various 
forms. The Italian is cutqua, the Spanish ckguOf the Portuguese offoa, 
and the Old French aigue. Other forms of the same word are ac, 
a«h, aufcik, offh, aatOtta, eau (SAux), ^, oe or o, A>c. These forms 
are firequent both in Celtic and Teutonic languages. See Aa. 

* AaHborg means ttH town. It is situated on the Lymfiord, which 
means mud or muddy/oni. 

Aargaii^ means the district of the Aar. See note on Acuhen, 

* Aber is a Celtic word which means the mouth or opening of a 
river into a sea, lake, or other river. It forms a part of the names 
ef several places, as ii5erdeen (the month of the Dee) ; AhergHr 
venny (of the Gkseenny, at its confluence with tiie UA) ; ilberystwith 
(of the TetieUkor Istwith) ; Lochaber, Humber, &o. See Invemees, 

7 AekU m^ins eoffie island. The root is the Latin ofMOa. 

^Adricmople means the eUp of Adrkm, Prom the Greek j>dtt«, a 
city. Compare OonetanHnople, Ac, 

The termination ttan is firom a Persian word which means 
country or land. Hence A%hani9tan, the land of the Afffhane ; Be- 
loochi^ton, of the Bdooeikeee; Turkeffimof the Ikurke; Hindo«taN, 
of the Sindooe, &o. 

l<> Agua. — This word occurs in the names of several places, as 
Affwu Calientes (ag'was kaJe-en'tes) ; Agua Fria (ag'wa free'a), ko. 
The former means hot water or springs, and the latter, edUL 

11 AgvXhae in Portuguese means needlee. It is the most southerly 

'it i n AMoa. Compare our term. "The Needles" ( Isle of Wljf h t ). 
"be lai|pe figures after (Vie words refer to th« pr^cedin^ rul««. 
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Ah-med-a-lNMlV 87. 
Aisne, un. 
Aix, aiks.s 
Aize, aiks, 

Aizs-Ia-Chapelle (-sha-pell'). 
Ajaecio, a-yat'-cho. 
Al-a-bam'-a. 
Aland,* &l'-and. 
Albans (St.), awl'-banz. 
Albany,* awl'-ban-y. 
Albemarle, U-be-marl'* 
Albuera, &l-boo-ur'-A. 
Albufera (-fay'-ra). 
Albuquerque (-kair'-ke). 
Alcester, awl'-ster, or aW ter. 
Aldemey, awl'-der-ny. 
Alemtejo,s &l-em-tay'-zbo. 
Alenqon, a-len'-Bon, 2. 
A-lep'-po. 

A-leu'-tian (-sbS-an). 
Algarve, Hl-e&r'-ye. 
Algerine, &l-jer-een'. 



Algezira,* Xl-jez-ee'-reh. 
Algiers, U-jeen'. 
Algoa, Xl-go'-a. 
Alkmaar, alk-mar'. 
Al-la-ha-bad'.7 

Alleghany {-gay^-ny). 

Almeida^ U-may'-e-da. 
Almeria, U-may'-ree-a. 
Alnwick,* an'-nik. 
Alsace, U-sass'. 
Altai, U-ti', or Ut'4M. 
Altona, U'-to-na. 
Amalfi, a-m&l'-fee, 14. 
Ameland, am'-e-luit. 
Amherst, am'-erst. 
Amiens, am'-e-ens, 2. 
Amlwch, am'-look, 28. 
Amour, a-moor, 20. 
Amritsir, am-ret-seei'. 
Am'-8ter-dam.9 
Anahuac, an-a-wack'. 



1 Ahad is a Persian or Sanscrit word which means abode or dwell- 
ing. It forms part of the names of several towns, and Hie accent 
should always be placed on the last syllable (abad^), 

s Aim is a plural form of the Old French o^me, water ; whenea 
il^«ies-Jforte«(aig>mort'), dsc. See note on Aa«hm. 

s Aland is fVom a or ea, water, and land. Seenote on Amikm, 

4 Albany. — Under the Dutch this town was called Fort Oranffe ; 
and New Tork, New AmsUrdam. When captured by the English hi 
1664 the whole tract of country in which they are situated was given 
by Charles II. to his brother, the Duke of Tork and Albamff (afteru 
wards James II.), and their names were, at the same time, ehangea. 

< Alemttjo means btyondf or south of the T^ or Tagus. 

* Alffuelra is the Arabic name of Mesopotamia. It is from ai, the, 
and jexfrehf an island. Algien is another form of the same word. 
The island on which it was originally built is now connected with 
the mainland by a mole See note on JfSMpoCainia, page 196. 

7 AUaheibadt from AUah, the Arabic name for the Supreme Being, 
and abad^ abode. See note on Alad. 
> Alnwiak, that is, the town (toiek) on the Alne. See Wafwi6k» 

* Anuterdam, that is, the dam or embankment of the AwtikiL 
Oompare Rotterdam (at the confluence of the JSctU with the Maesa 
or Ifense), 9ch!e<faiR (of the S«kf*\, he. 
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An-da-lu'-si-s* (-loo'-see-a). 

Andes,* an'-diz. 

An-dor'-ra. 

An'-d8-ver.* 

Angers, an'-jerz, 2^ 

Anglesea,^ or 

Anglesey, ang'-gl-se. 

An-go'-la. 

An-g(/-ra. 

Angouleme, awn-goo-laim'. 

An-gail'-la< (gu, as in guilt), 

An^s, ang^-gns. 

Anjon, anMoo. 

An-nap'-o-us, 38. 

Annecy, an'-see, 2. 

Anspach, ans'-pak, 27. 

An-t&l'.o. 

Antibes,7 an-teeb'. 

An-tit-eos'-ti. 

Antiffoa, an-tee'-ga. 

AntiUes, an-teellz',or an-til'Ies,2 



Antioch, an'*te-ok, 27* 
An-tip'-a-ros. 
A-os'-ta. 
Ap'-en-nines. 
Apure, a-poo'-ray. 
Aquila, ak'-kwe-la. 
Aquino, a-kwe'-no. 
Araguay, ar-a-gwF, 20. 
Aranjuez, a-rau*hwetli', 29. 
Archangel, ark-ain'-jel. 
Ar-chi-pel'-a-go, (ar-ke-.) 
Ard, (high.)* 
Ardennes,!^ ar-den'. 
Areqoipa, ar-e-kee'-pa. 
Arezzo, a-rets'-so, 36. 
Argyle,*o ©r 

Ar-pyir, (£f, as in auUe), 
Ariege, a-re-aizke'. 
Ar-kan'-sas. 
Aries, arlz. 
Ar-magh,^i ar-mah'. 
Amheim, am'-hime, 12. 



1 Aneonaia derived firom the Greek word ankCn, an elbow or bend ; 
in allusion to its position in an angle of the coast. 

> iindokuia.— Formerly called VandaUuia, or the country of the 
YamdaiB, See page 169. 

s AndM, from a FeruTian word which means copper or metal. 

^ AnAofow, that is, owr, or on the other side of the ^inde, a smaU 
river in Hampshire. The Anglo-Saxon name was Anedafamn, which 
means the same. 

^AnffUMO, from ea or ^ an island, and Angles, the English. 
When Wales was conquered by Edward I. the English took posses- 
sion of it, and this name was then given to it. Its ancient name was 
Jfona. See note on Aachen, 

Ang^dUa means make island. The root is the Latin anguis, 

7 AntBjee. — Its ancient name was AnUpoUs. 

B Ard is a Celtic word which means high or mountainous. It 
forms part of the names of hundreds of places in Europe, particu- 
larly in Ireland and Scotland. 

Ardennee, — This forest owes its name to the highhiUB and deep 
voEEcys which it comprises. See Ard and J>enbigh, 

10 Argjfle means the country, or rather the momtaint of the GiUL 
See note on Ard* 

>i Arfoagh is a oontraotion of Ardma^ See Ard» 
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Arpino, ar-pe«^-no, 14. 

Arran.^ 

Artois, ar-twa', 18. 

Ar'-mi-del.s 

As-phal-ti'-teB. 

As-Bam/ 

Astarias, as-too'-re-as, 20. 

Athenry,* atli*en-x1'. 

Atli'ens. 

Athy, ath-f . 

Aabe, obe. 

Anbignj, o-been'-yee, 30. 

Anch, dab. 

Aude, ode. 

AugBbtirgb, owks'-booig, 8. 

Annllac, o-reel'-yae. 

Au-miL-ga-bad/* 87. 



Aastria,^ aW*tre-ft. 
Autan,0 o-tim'« 
Auvergne, o-vaim'. 
Auxerre, o-zair'. 
Avignon, a-veen-yong'. 
A'von, or av'onj 
Axnioath,8 az'-muth. 
Aylesbury ,9 ailz'-ber-xy. 
AzoreB,i<) az'-on> or az-5'-rez« 
BaVel-man'deb." 
Baccbilione, bak-el>yy-n& 
BadajoB» bad-a-bofl' 29. 
Bad'en.^* 

Bagnara, ban-yar'-ai 
Bagneres, ban-yare. 
Baniols, ban-yole. 
Ba-ba'-mas. 



1 ^rran.-— This term, which is from ard, high, properly means a. 
mOMfitoinoM island. Arranmore means grecO, and Arran6«^, little 
▲rran. 

s Arundd means the del or dale of the Arvn, 

* Atkenry, from the Irish or Celtic atk, a ford, and ncHrigh, of the 
kings. Compare ^CU>oy, JKAleagne, ^tJUone, A(hj, Ac» 

* Aunmgdbad, that is, the abode or residence of Aunmffxtlbe, 

Austria is from Oetlerreieh, which means the JSaetem KUigdom. 
It was so called with reference to France, &c., under Charlemagne. 
See page 171. 

' AutiuK — This was the Augu B tod n mu m of the Bomans. 

7 Avom, see note ^ page 76. 

B Atemouth, that is, the mouth of the Am, which |voperly means 
leafer or a finer. See note *, page 76. 

* AyUtXnuy is from, the Anglo-Saxon J^pies^nr^, which means 
eaglet mount i the g having been softened into y, as in DAT from daeg, 
MAT from maganij axt from amig, &e, 

10 Awret, — These islands owe their name to the Portuguese word 
Of ores, hawks, great numbers of which were obsenred in them when 
they were first discorered. 

U Bdbd-mandeb means "the gate of tean"— in allusion to the dan- 
gerous navigation of the Straits. 

IB Baden, commonly called Baden-Bad«i, is derived from the 
German bod, a bath, the plural of which is ladem. Our word Bath 
to aaotfaer form of tad, the d having bMU aspirated, as in path from 
pad, BUBTBXV from hirdeti, &•« 

X9 
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Bahr,>bar. 

Baikal, bncal. 

Baja,' bah^-Ta. 

Bal,« bU. 

B&l-e-ai'-ie.s 

Balize, ba-leez'. 

Balkan, bU-kan'. 

Balliiia,<ba4i-W. 

B&l-lin-a-Bloe (-sloO* 

B&l-ly-me'-na.? 

Baltimore, bawl'-te-mora. 

Baltinglass, bavlt-in-glaas^. 

Banaeber, baii'-&-b«r. 

Baa'-bridge.^ 

Barbadoes'y bar^bay'-das. 

Barbuda, bar-boo'-da, 20, 

Bar-ce-lo'-na. 

Baid'-Bey.s 

Bareilly, bar-ay'-lS. 



Banranz, bar-ro'. 
Bazreges, bar-raizhf. 
BaBle,or^le,bU. 
BaBoaes, bask. 
Bas'-itt-ra, or Bas'-ra. 
Bastiau ba>-tee'-4u 
Batavia, bJi-tay'-ve-a. 
Baton Ronge (roodi). 
Battaglia, bat*t&l'-ya. 
Bautsen, bont'-tsen. 8 
Bayeux, bah-yu'. 
Bayonne, bah'-yone. 
Beaumaris,!® bo-may''-iia. 
Beaune, bone. 
Beanvais, bo-ya/. 
Bed'-foxd.ii 
Bedouin, bed'-oo-in. 
Behring, bee'-ring. 
Beira, bay'e-ra. 
Beiroot. See Beyroot. 



* BaMa, in Spanish and Fortoguese, means bay or harbour. It 
here means the hof by way of eminence. 

> Bdkr or Bakar means, in Arable, water, rirer, or sea. Hence 
Bahr-eL- Abiad means fhe WkUt riTer, and Bahr^l Axrek the JSZue 
river, which uniting at Senaar, form the Nile. Hence, also, Bahr. 
el-Xdrf, the Sea of Lol (the Dead Sea). 

* Bd^ the Baiae or Brighton of Hie Romans ; it is also the name 
of a town in Moldavia. 

4 All, BaU, Battjf, are difibrent forms of the Irish or Geltio haOe, a 
townland, a town, a village. This term forms part of the names 
of about two thousand places in Ireland. 

A BolMTio, from the Greek teA9, to oast, to throw, to stt^. These 
Islands were so oaUed in allusion to the sUll of the inhabitaata in 
the use of the sling. 

« BaXUna, formerly BattbMtf^ is from the Irish or Celtio M^m- 
•tjbo, the mouth of the ford. See Athairp, 

7 BaBymsna, that Is, the town on the Mena or Maine. See BaL 

8 BoKbridgef that is, the bridge over the Boitii. This river owes 
its name to the Irish or Oeltio boon or baim, white, having been so 
called in oontradistinotion to the BlaekmOer. 

* Bdwvtoey, that Is, the island (9)of bards. Compare Angles^, 4o. 
10 Sammari§t in the Island of Anglesey, means /us martk. 

" Bt^f^trd, fcaPBuaajBtMa mfi tra, from the Anglo4W«on htditcm, to 
fartAtr* Sea Mtr^fitrd, under Harwich, pagtt S04« 
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Bel-fut'.i 

Beloochistan Ocliis-tui'.) 
Belvedere, bel-ye-deei'. 
Benares, ben-wr'-ez. 
Ben-coo'-len. 
Bexifi[uela, ben-ffay'-la. 
Benin, ben-een . 
Benowm, benttwm'. 
Bentheim, bent'-hime, 12. 
Ben Maodhui,' ben-muk-doo'. 
Ber-be'-ra, or bei^-be-ra. 
Berbice, ber-beece, 14. 
Beresina, or Berezina (-zeen'-). 
Ber'-lin, or ber-leen', 2. 
Bermndas, ber-moo'-daz, 20. 
Berwick,* ber'-rick. 
Besanson, bay-zang-sSng', 2. 
Beveland,^ bay'-ve-lant. 
Beyroot, bl-root', or bay'-root' 
Bid-as-Bo'-a. 
Biebt/bite. 
Bilbao, bil-bah^«. 
Bil-e-dttr-ffe-rid. 
Blenbeim, Dlen'*im, 12. 



Blois, blwa, 18. 
Boh'-mer Wald,« 17. 
Bois-le-Duc, bw*-le-dook. 
Bojador, bo-ya-dor', 29. 
Bok-bar'-a. 
Bolivur, bo-lee-vai'. 
Bolivia,^ bo-lee'- ve-a, 14. 
Bologna, bo-lSne'-yah. 
Bom-bav'.' 

Bonifacio, (bo-ne-fab'-cbo). 
BoJJtes, bo4/-te8. 
Bordeaux, bor-do'. 
Borgne, bom. 
Bomoa, bor-noo', 19. 
Borodino, bor-o-dee'-no, 14. 
Bos'-porua.9 

Boncnes-du-Rbone (booih-). 
Bonillon, boo-eel-jong. 
Boulogne, boo-loanye, S9. 
BouTMn, boor-bong. 
Bonrbonnois, boor-bon-nay'. 
Bonrges, boorzh. 
Brahmapootra (-poo'-tra). 
Brazil, 10 bra-zeer. 



> B^lfatl is from the Irish or Oeltic M» the month of the ford, or 
the entrance of a river ; as in jB«bnnllet, Altorbet, BaQeek, ^o. 
For the remaining part of the word see the Author's "Dictionary of 
Derivations,*' page 284. 

* Ben Moiodkui means the mountain of the VUu^ boor. 

* BenBioh, See " Dictionary of Derivations," page 28U 

* Betdand^ that is, the land ot heevet or oxen. 

' BigM is a contraction of baytd ; as might of ma$/ed, ibioht of 
frajfed, TioHTof MeS, dsc. 
' Bohmer Wold, that is, the Balhmiia/n wood (looZd) or forest. 
7 BcUtia was so called in honor of General BcUvar, 

> Bombof, from the Portuguese liom, good, and baJUa, a bay. The 
root of bom is the Latin bomu, 

9 Bo/i>orM— generally written Bosphorous, but less correctly— is 
fSrom the Greek words boM, an ox, and jK>ro«, a passage or ferry. 

10 Bnuf(L^The country owes its name to a red kind of wood, which 
grows in abundance there. It is called hrcueU wood, and is used for 
dyeing. The word breuttt is derived from the Portuguese braga, a 
live or red ooaL 
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Breda, bny-dah'. 

Bre8cia,breBh'-e^orbresh^*a,25. 

Breslaa, biW-lon, or brw'-law. 

Bretagne, bre-teng'. 

Briel, breel. 

Broek, brook. 

Brough, briif. 

Braps, bm'-jiz. 

Bnihl, brool. 

Bucharest, boo-kar-ert'. 

BuckMng-bam.i 

Buda, boo'-d&h, 20. 

Buenos Ayres^s bo'nns-ay'-riz. 

Bug, boog, 20. 

BoiT St. Edmonds, (berry). 

Bttsnire, boo-sheer'. 

Gabul, ka-bool'. 

Caen, kawns. 

Ca^Uari, kar-ya-rt. 

Cairo, kl'-ro. 

Ca-la-bar'. 

Calais, cal'-lis or kal-la/, 2. 

Cal-cut'-ta. 

Callao ^-lah'-o, or -yah'-o), 2. 

Calne, kan. 

Calvados, kal-yahMos. 

Camboge, kam-boje. 

Cam-bray', or Cam'-bray. 

Cambridge, kaim'-brii. 

Campagna,' kam-pan'-ya. 

Cam-peach'-y. 

Can-cb-har'. - 



Cannes, kann. 

Can-o'-pns. 

Can'-terbniy (-beny). 

Can-ton'. 

Cape Breton (brif-nn). 

Cape Haitien (haZ-te-enX 

Ca-rac'-eas. 

Car-do'-na. 

Car-ib-be'-an. 

Carlsruhe/ carls-roo'-hay. 

Carmaenolajkar-man-yo'-la, 30. 

Car'-o-ir-na.* 

Carthagena, kar-ta-jee'-na. 

Casale, ka-s&l'e, 11. 

Castiglione (-teel-yo'-na) 30. 

Castile, cas-teel'. . 

Castillon, kas-teel-yong'. 

Castlereagh/ kas*sel>Eay'. 

Cawn-pSre'. 

Cayenne, kl-en'. 

Cajinan, ki-man'. 

Ceri^o,7 cher'-e-gOjOr cber-e'-go. 

Cervia, cher'-ve-a. 

Centa, su'>ta, or the'-oo-ta, 25. 

Cevennes, say-ven'. 

Ceylon, sai-lon'. 

Chaffre, shah^-gur. 

Chalons, sha-long'. 

Chambery, sham-bai-ree'. 

Chamouni, shah'-moo-nee. 

Champa^e, sham-pain'. 

Champ]^, sham-plain'. 



1 BtuMngham is firom the Anglo-Saxon boo, a beech tree, (n^, a 
meadow, and Aam, a home or dwelling. 

' Suenoi AyreSf that is, good air, a name given to it by the 
Spaniards on account of the supposed salubrity of the place. Butnoi 
is from the Latin bomi$, 

s Campagna is fh>m the Latin oamptu, a plain. 

^ Cfarliiruke means Charles's rest. 

s CaroUne was so called in honour of Charles ( Carohu) II. 

* CatUenagh means royal or king's castle. See Aihmrf, 

7 Ogrigo, the ancient Cytkgra, which was sacred to Yenns, 
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Gharante, ih^ront'. 
Charenton, sha-ron-tong'. 
Charleroi, sharl-rwft'* 
Ghartres, sbartr. 
Chateaa, shah-to'. 
Ghateaubriant (-bree-ang^. 
Ghateaudun, 8bab-t5-dan'. 
Gbatellerault, abab-tel-ro', 8. 
Chatbam, cbat'-am. 
Gbaumont, gbo-mSiu;'. 
Gbehnsfordfi ebemz^ford. 
Gbelsea, cbel'-see. 
Gbeltenbam, cbelt'-nam. 
Ghemiiitz, kem'-nitz^ 27. 
Gber, shair. 

Cberbouig, sber^'bttjv, 2. 
Gberokee, cber-o-kee. 
Gberson, ker^-son. 
Chertsey, ebert'-Bey, or cbes'-iiy 
Gbeviot, cbeV-i-ot. 
Gbiapa, cbe-ap'-a, 27* 
Ghiavari, ki-a-var'-e. 
Gbi-a-ven'-na, (kee-). 
Gbicago, sbe-kaV-eo. 
Gbibuabua, cbe-wa-¥ra. 
Gbili, cbee'-lee or cbil'-le. 
Chlmborazo,cheem-bo-rah'-zo,27 
Gbincbilla, cbin-cbeel'-ya, 27. 



Gbiqaitos, cbe-kee'-toc*. 
Gbiswick, cbiz'-ik. 
Cbit-ta-ffong', 37. 
Gbiusa, ke-oo'-sa. 
Gbiva, cbee'-va, 27. 
Gbumleigb, cbum'-ly. 
Gbuquisaca cboo-ke-sak'-a. 
Gbusan, cboo'-san. 
Ginque,* sink. 
Girencester, (-sis'-e-ter). 
Giadad,s boo-daf , 25. 
Giadads Real. 
Giadado Rodrigo. 
GivitaVeccbia, 27. 
Clogber, clob'-ber, 27. 
Goblentz,^ cob'-lents, 2* 
Gocbiiif ko'-cbin. 
Go^pmc, c5ne-y&ok. 
Goimbra (-iin'-bra,or 
Goire, kwar. 
Gol'-cbea-ter.' 
Gologne, co-15anye, 99. 
Gor-on-aa,* or Gol-on'-say* 
Gomines, ko-meen', 14. 
Com-o'-ro. 



'-bn). 



Gompiegn, com-pee-ain'i 30. 
Gonae, Kon'-day, 



legn, 

», Kon'-day, 10. 
Gonnaugbt, con -nawt. 



1 CMlmufordf that is, the /ord over the CMImtr, 

> Cinque PorU,^ They were originally, as the term {cfrntpu) denotes 
jlM in namber, namely Dover, Hastings, Komney, Hythe, and Sand, 
wich. Wincbelsea, Beaford, and Rye were subsequently added. 
Their first charter was granted in 1077 by William the Conqueror. 

^ Cbudod means dUyt and hence Ciudad Heal means BoyaH dty or 
Kingitownt and Ciudad jBodrigOf the city of Bodericik. The root is 
the Latin eioita«. 

^ Codlentjr, a corruption of the Latin Coi^lumtei, which was so called 
from its position (at the oon^uenoe of the Rhine and Moselle). 

A Cclehetter derives its name from the Cclne in Essex, which, as 
there are several rivers of this name in England, seems to be flrom 
the Latin odUmia, a colony. The first colony planted in Britain was 
at Colchester. See the note on Cfhuter, page 72. 

« CMaiua means the island {«jf) of St. CdUn or Colnmba. 
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Oopenhagen.i ko-pen-haig^-en. 

Goqnet, cok -et 

Coquimbo, ko-keem'-bo. 

Cordilleras,* (cor-dil-yay'-nu!). 

Cor'-do-va, 

Co-re'-a. 

Corf a, kor-foo', or kor'-fh. 

Cor-ri-en'-tes.* 

Co-nin'-na. 

Cosne, kone. 

Costa Rica, kos'-ta re'-ka. 

Cote d'Or, k5te doie. 

Co-to-pax^'L 

Conrlaiid, koor'-land. 

Cowes, kowz. 

Cracow, kray'-ko. 

Creejr, kressy. 

Cremnitz, krem'-xuts. 

Cre-xno'-na. 

Crim-o'-a. 

Caenca, kwen'-sa, 27. 

Cul-lo'-den. 

Capar, koo'-par. 

Cnrasoa, coo-n-so'. 

Curische-Haff, koo'rish-eh-k&ff. 



Cyclades,^ sik'-DL-dez. 

Cyprus," si'-pruB. 

Czemowitz, cker'-no-yiti. 

Dag-lies-taxi'. 

Dahl, d&L 

Dah'-o-mey, or da-ho-ma3r'. 

Dalhotisie, d&l-boo'-zee. 

Dalkeith, dal-keeth'. 

Dam-i-ef-ta. 

Dantzic,* danf-sic. 

Dar-^a-neUes' (-olz*). 

Darfoor, dar-foor', 19. 

Da'-rl-en. 

Dartmoath, dart'math. 

Daupbine', do'-fee-nay, 14. 

Dec can, or dec-can'. 

De-la-go'-a Bay. 

Delhi, del'-l& 

Dem-e-ra'-ra. 

Dem-be'-a^ 

Denbigh,? den'-by. 

Den'-de-rah. 

Den-der-mSnd'. 

Den'xnark.8 

Deptford,>det'fdrd. 



I Oopenhagtn means the merohan^i haven ear harbour. Compare 
onr words Cft^pjpinpham, C%<>p6tow, CAMpside, <Aeap, &c. ; whicb 
are from the Anglo-Saxon oeqpian, to bay, to traffic. 

' CordXUenu, in Spanisb, means a oord^ girdle, or diafai. 

s Oorrimiei means curreiUt, from the Latin mirro, to ran. 

* Cfydadet. — Tbese islands were so called becaase they lie in a 
circle [kukslot) roand Delos, which the Greeks, on account of its 
fiunoos oracle, regarded as the most important. 

B C^fpruM was, and still is noted for its copper mines, and from it 
the Latin word oupmrn (copper) is derived. 

' I>anfirie.— This town was originally built by a Danish colony, 
and hence its name, XteiMs* vih or vig, that is, town. See Wanriek, 

7 DenMffh. — From 6ye, a dwelling ; and denu, a deep valley. 

8 Denmarkf that is, the boundary (moreft) or country of the Danet, 
Ck>mpare Viamoark (of the Pint), 

9 IHijpifordt that is, the deep fard (at the confluence of the sn^aU 
river, Bavensworth, with the Thames). 
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Der'by,! or darHby. 

Des-a-gaa-de^ro (-jrw)U). 

Dessaa, des'-Bon, o. 

Detroit de-tiaV, or de-trw»'. 

Det'-ting-en. 

Deaz Fonts, doa-ppng'. 

De-ven'-ter. 

De-vi'-zes. 

Di-ar-be'-kip, 

Diemen*B Land (dM^mena-). 

Dieppe, dee-ep^. 

Diffne, deen, V9, 

Dijon, dee-zhong'. 

Dinant, dee-nai^. 

Dnieper,9 nee'-per. 

Dniester,' neer-ter. 

D»f-r8-lt-eld'. 

Don'-go-la, or Don-go'-Ia. * 

Dordogne, dor-don'. 

Dordrecht, dor'-drekt 

Douay, doo'-ay. 

Douglas, diig'-laa. 

Doura, doo'-ra. 

Drave, dr&v, or drave. 

Drenthe, drent or dren'-tS. 

DreaXfdbroo. 

Droffheda, draw'e-da. 

Droitwich, droit'-ich. 



Drontheim, dron'time. 
Dublin.' 
Dulwich, dttlMch. 
Dumfries, dum-ireet'. 
Dunwich, dun'-ich. 
Duquesne, doo-kain'. 
Durazzo, door-at'-zo, 36. 
Dum-bar-ton.* 
Dun'-cans-by.« 
Dunfermline (-fer^'-lin). 
Dun-gen-ess'.* 
Durliam.7 

Dwi'-na, or dween-a. 
Ecuador, ek-wah-dore. 
£d'-in-bur^h (-bttr'-ro), 
£h-ren-breit'-stein, 12. 
Eichstadt (Ik'-stat). 
Eisenach, f-zen-ak. 
Elbeuf, el-b&f . 
El-e-phan-ti'-na (-te^). 
El'-^n (ff hard). 
Ehnina, el-mee'-na. 
£l-si-nore', or El-si-neur'. 
Ely,8 ee'-lL 

Em^brun, or am-brttn'. 
Em'-mer-ich (-ik), 26. 
Enghien, &ng-e'-an, 
En-nis-kil'-len.9 



1 Dei^ is either a contraction of JDenoenteby, that is, the abode 
(Bye) on the Oerwent, or the abode of ^e deer or wild itntmiila • for 
this was the original meaning of the word deer (flrom the Chreek 
tiUb*, as door from tikura, Ac. ) 

s Dnieper and Dnieeter. See note *, page 76. 

s ZhMin^ from the Celtic du6A, black, and Kn, a pool. 

^ Dwmbation meant the fbrt or residence (dun) of the BKfOM, at 
Dunhdd meant that of the Celts or Caledonians. 

B Duncane&y, that is, the dwelling (bye) of Duncan. 

Dungeneuli probably a corruption of Dangemeu; meaning the 
dangerous promontory. See Ineemees, 

7 Durham from deer and ham, the home or abode of deer or wild 
animals. It was also called Dunko^ and the bishop signs himself 
Dundm, See Bolm. 

8 £Ey, that is, eel island (m). See note on Aaeihem. 

9 EimUklUen, ftcm the Xrish Ms or ineft^ the root of idiioh is the 

i3 
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Ep-er-nay'. 

Erie, e'-re. 

Er-i-van', 

Erzerum, en'-room. 

Erz-^birge,^ erts-gay-birg'eli. 

Esquimaux, es-ke-mo', 8. 

Ea-se-qui'-bo (-kee-). 

£8'8ez.8 

Ess'-ling-en. 

Es-tre-ma-du'-ra (-door-a). 

Etamp, ai-tamp'. 

Eupen, oi'-pen, 13. 

Eu-phra'-tes. 

Eutm, oi-ten, 13. 

Evesbam, eves- or ee'Hsham. 

EV-o-ra. 

Eyreux, ev-roo'. 

Ex'-e-ter.» 

Eyder, i'-der. 

Ejlauji'-lou, 2, 8. 



Fahlan, fahMoon. 

Falkland, fauk'-land. 

Falmouth, £al'-math. 

Farnbam,^ fam'-am. 

Faro,6 fah'ro. 

Faroe,^ fin/o, or fitf'-o-e. 

Fauquier, faw-keer'. 

Fay-il'. 

Fayoum, fi-o-om'. 

Fermanagh, ftf-man'-fti 

Fer-rol'. 

Figueras, te-m^-tas, 

Finisterre,7 nn-is-ter'. 

Flam'boroughs (•bur*ro). 

Foix, fwa. 

Fontainebleau^ (-bio'). 

Fon-te-noy', 2. 

Fontevraiilt, fon-tev-ro', 

Fournes8.»o 

Franoonia,!! fran-ko'-ne-a. 



Latin innla, an island. Hence Innismore the ffreat island ; Innis* 
begt the UMe island ; Innisotoen, the island of Owen; EnnisJbta«n, 
"ExaAnoorihy, dec. 

I ErM-gebirge is firom the German erzy metal, and gebtrgef a chain of 
mountains. These mountains are famous for their mineral wealth. 
TheHerM mountains also owe their name to enr, metal. JZieMti-gebirge 
means the giant mountains, and FitMen-gebirge thepiiM mountains. 

s £k$ex. See note on JluldZesee, page 78. 

8 Eteeter, See note «, page 72. 

^ Farvham, from the Anglo-Saxon /earn, fern, and Aons a home. 

6 Faro. — This term means a UghOunue ; but it originally meant 
the island of Fharoi near Alexandria, on which there was a cele- 
brated UghlhouM. 

Fcuroe, that is, sAeep idandf from the Norse /oar, sheep, and m, 
an island. See note on Aachen, 

7 Finitterre, from the Latin finit, an end, and terraf the earth or 
land. Compare our term, ** The Land's End." 

8 Flamborough, See note on this word, page 74. 

9 FcntainUeau, fmm/bwtaine, belt and eau, that is, the fountain of 
beautiful waters. 

10 Foulnets, a promontory in Essex, which was to called from the 
great number of sea/cwb which frequent it 

II FramMnia, that is, the land of the Franks. See page 167. 
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Frascati, fras-kah'-ie. 
Prau'-en-burg (frou-), 2, 8. 
FrauBtadt, frou'-stat. 
Freiberg, fri'-berg, 12. 
Freyburg, fri'-boorg, 12. 
Frio* (Cape), fre4-o. 
Fri8che-Haff,s freesh'-eh-h&f. 
Friule, free-oo'-le. 
Frontignac, frun'-teen-yak. 
Fulham,* fooram. 
Funchal, foon'-sh&L 
Furth, furt. 34. 
Gbteta, ga-e'-ta. 
Ga-la-pa'-g08. 
Ga-latz'. 
Ga-le'-na. 
Gal-lip'-tt-li, 38. 
G&r-ves-ton. 
Ghdway, gawl'-^tmy. 
Ghurfagnana (-fan-ya'-na), 30. 
Gra-ronne (-ronO. 
Geffle (9 hard). 
Gel'-ders {g hard). 
Geneva, jen-ee'-va. 
GenoaJen'.4^a. 
Gey'-sera {g hard). 
Ghauts, gawts. 
Ghent, ghent or ffong^ 
Gher-gon {g hard). 



Ghi-lan {g hard). 
Gibraltar,^ je-brawl'-t«r. 
Gi-jon', hee-hone,'2d. 
Gilolo, je-lo'-lo. 
Girgenti, jeer-jen'-te. 
Giurgevo,joor-jay'«TO. 
Glasgow, glaa'-go. 
Glogau, glo'-soo. 
Gloucester, gW-ter. 
Go-dav'-e-ry. 
Goes, boos, 2, 29. 
Gotha, go'-U, 34. 
Got'-ting-en. 
Gozzo, got'so, 36. 
Gram-monf. 
Gram'-pound.' 
Gra-na^da, 3. 
Graudenz, gron'dents, 8. 
Gntvelines, grav-leen'. 
Green'- wich (-idge or 'itch). 
Gren-a'-da. 
Gren-o'-ble. 
Grisons, gree-z5ng'. 
Gron'-ing-en. 
Gross-wax'-deiii (-dineX 
Groote Eyland.8 
Gruyeres, groo-yare. 
Guadaloupe, gad-a-loop'. 
Guadiana,7 gwa-de-an'-a. 



^ Frio Cope, that Is «x)l cape. See Affwi, page 198. 

' Fritche-£bfpro^r\j means JW<7«water haven or harbour. 

s FulAam originally meant a foul or dirty home or babitatioii; 
from the Anglo-Saxon /Vi< and ham, 

« OibnUaria a corruption of the Arabic eMbd-O-Tarik, that i«, the 
mountain of Tarik. Tarik, or Tarif, was a Moorish leader, who 
landed there in 711, and built a fortress on the rock. The Arabs 
call Mount Sinai, to this day, Gebd-iUiouiaf that is, the Mountain of 

JfOMS. 

< €fran^l>ound, on the Fale, near Fahnoiith, owes its name to its 
fine bridge (grand pont) over the river. 

< Oroote Inland, in the Oulf of Carpentaria, means ifteat Maud. 

7 Ouadiana, from the Arabic gvutdg or toady, a riref, and Jnaa or 
Ana, its ancient name. 
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GuA-dal-qniv'-er,! 20. 

GiuuiaxTuito,£^wftn-a'-hwft-to,29. 

Ghutrdafdi, gar-da-fwe6. 

Ghiatemala, gwa-tee-mah'-la. 

Guayaquil, gwi-a-keel', 20. ^ 

Griemsey, gem'-zy {g hard). 

Ghti-an'-a (^ hard). 

Gui-en'ne {g hard). 

Gnipoacoa, ghe-poos'-co-a. 

Gu-ze-raf (goo-), 20. 

Haerlem, hai^-lem. 

Haffue, haig. 

Hainanlt, hay'-no. 

HaUe,*hal'-le. 

Ham'-o-aze. 

Harwich,* har'-ich. 

Ha-Tan'-nah. 

Haverfordwest (har'-fttrd-). 

Havre-de-grace^ (•deh-grass'). 

Heb'-ri-des. 

Heoh'-ing^n (hek-). 27. 

Her-del-berg(hl-),i2. 

He-le'-na. 

Hel'-i-gft-Iand. 



HelVoetslnys, (-vet-slois), 22. 
He-rat' or he'>nt. 
Herault, hay-ro'. 
Her-cu-la'-ne-om. 
Hesse-Cas'-sel, (hess-). 
Hesse Darmstadt (hess-). 
Hevtsbury, haits'-ber-rv. 
Hir*des-heim (-hime), 12. 
Him-a-la^a ^ or Him-ma-leh. 
His-pan-i-o'-la. 
Hocoheim, hok'-hime, 27. 
Hol'.land.6 
Holm,7 h51in. 
Holstein', hol-stine, 12. 
Honduras, hon-doo'-ras. 
Horsbam^B hors'anu 
Hue', hoo-a/. 
Hu-ron', or Hu'-ron. 
Huelva, wel'-va or hwel'-va. 
Icolmkillj^ ik-om-kill'. 
Illinois C-noi' or noisO. 
In-dian-ap'-5-li8, 38. 
Indre, ang^-dr. 
Innspruckyio iims'prook. 



^ GHfodoIfMleer, the ancient Boetls. The Arabs gave it this name, 
which means tkt grtai finer, for so it must have appeared to them. 
In the arid plains of Arabia there are no rivers deserving the name, 
nor in Northern Africa, fi«m which they passed into Spain. 

* JSoZZe owes its name to its salt works. 

> Edrwieh is from the Anglo-Saxon here, an army, and voiek, a town. 
Hence also Bernard, that is, the ford of the armjf (over the Wye). 

^ Mavre is another form of karbowr. See dber, page 192. 

^ Himalagfa, in the Sanscrit or ancient language of India, means 
ti»0¥>]f. Compare Mount Biiemui, Sierra Newtda, Mount Nano, and 
Dhawalayim (the WTMe Mountain). 

MoUandt that is, hoUow or low land. Compare A^rtftarlands. 

7 Bolm in Anglo-Saxon means a river island ; also flat, low land 
lying along a river, and occasionally flooded by its waters. 

^Mbniham, the kcam or home of .Hbrsa, the Saxon. Hmce alM 
MtnUadf the (sUde) place where he was buried. 

RaXmkSa, that is, the island («y) of the ceU (£iZO or church of 
St. Octou or ColnmboB. 

i<> Iwupruek, that is, the Wtich or bridge over the river Jim. 
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In-ver-a'Jlry. 
In-ver*neBB.i 
I-o'-na. 

Ips^wich* or iiZ-gij. 
Irak'-AinLbL* 
Irkutsk, ir-kootek'. 
Iroquois, ir-o-kwa'. 
Ir-ra-waid'-dy. 
Ischia, is'-ki-A, 27. 
Iser, e'-zer. 
Is-lam-a-bad'. 
IbIaj, I-lay. 
Is^-ling-ton. 
Jaexiy na-en, 29. 
Jft-mai'-ca. 
Janeiro, ja-nay'-ro. 
Janina, yah'-ne-na, 29. 
Japura, Wpoo'-ra, 29. 
Jassj, yas'-sy, 29. 
JaV-a or Ja'-va. 
Jedburgh, jed'-burro. 
Je'na or ya/na,29. 
Jer'sey.* 



Jomllo, ho-rool'-yo, 29. 

Juggemauth (-naut), 34. 

Jungfrau, yoong'-frou, 8. 

Kamts-chat'-ka. 

Ka'-trlne or Kat'-rin. 

Kerguelen's, kerg'-lenB. 

Keswick, kes'-ik. 

Khiva, kee'-va. 

Ki-an*ku' (-koo). 

Kil-ken'ny.» 

KU-lal'-a. 

Kil-la-loe (-looO. 

Kin-naird'.^ 

Kircudbright,? kir-ko</bre. 

Kdn'igsberff.B 

Kor-do-fiaii. 

Kurdistan, koor*d]f>taii'. 

Laalaad,^ law'land. 

Lab-ra-dor'. 

Lia-d6~ga. 

Ladronesjio la-dr6nz, 2. 

Lago Maffgiore, ma-jo'-rey. 

Laguna, u^goo'^ia. 



1 Inoemeu, firom the Irish Mker or itntr, another form of Ab9r, 
and net$, a promontory. 

> Ip»vrickj a c<nTuption of CHgpplnguiek that is, the town (wieik) on 
the Clipping (a tributary of the Orwell.) 

> Irak-AnM, that is, the Irak of the Arabs ; Irak AJ&ni means the 
Irak of the Persians. 

^ Jen^ is a oomsption of the Latin Ctgtarea, that Is, the island 
of Castor, 

s Kilikmmf, the ohnroh {KSBL) of St. Anny or Conlos. From the 
Geltio tXEL, a cell, a cloister, a church, a church-yard or burying, 
place. The root is eyide9tly the Latin eeBa. Kill is also the Angll. 
dsed fbrm of eoAZe, a loood. Hence In the names of some places it 
means wood, and not eMMwk. 

« JCtatt'sM, that is, the haad of the Ad^ltf . From the CMtio ttaum 
or ten, the head, and ord, high. Ilence Osntjre, the head of the 
Icmd I JE'Mmare, the prwrthead ; NordAyn, the wntk cape or Asod; 4o. 

7 Kirwdbright means the church (JOrh) of St. ^rfUert 

> BXnigtberg, the old capital of Prussia, means J^n^sIohm. 

9 TAiOanri means low island or land, 

10 Ladrcmt, that is, ti W aes s a name given to the natitef of these 
Islands by the Spaniard!. Its root is the Latin (otrv, a robber. 
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Lftmbeth.1 

Lan-ark' or Lan'-ark. 
Lan'caster.* 
Langres, lan'gr. 
Lan-gue-do</ (-gaj-)* 
La Plata,» plah^ta. 
Laraehe, la-rash'. 
Lat-a-ki''-a (-kee-). 
Laaenburg, Ipu'-en-boorg. 
Launceston, lanston. 
Laoaanne, lo-zann'. 
Laa'-ter-brann (Ion-), 8. 
Laybach, lay^-bac, 26. 
Leam'-ing-ton (lem-). 
Lecce, let'-cha. 
Leghorn, leg'-om. 
Le^^nano, len-ya'-no, 29. 
Leicester/ les'-ter. 
Leighlin, lek'-lin. 
Leiehton, lee'-ton. 
Lei -ning-en (ll), 12. 
Leinster, lin'-ster. 
Leipsic, llpe-gik. 
Leitrim, lee'-trim. 
Leixlip, leas'-lip. 
Le Mans, le-ming'. 
Leominster, lem'-ster. 
Le-pan'-to. 
Le PvLYf lee pwee. 



Ler'-wick, ler'-ik. 

Leuchtenburg ^loik'-), 2, 13. 

Leutschau, loit-show, 13. 

Le-vant'.fi 

Leeu warden (loi'-var-), 22. 

Leyden, If dn, 12. 

Lichtenan, lik-te-non', 8. 

Lich'-ten-stein (-stine), 26. 

Liege, lee-aije. 

Lima, lee'-ma, 14. 

Limoges, le-mozh'. 

Limousin, lee>moo-sSitg'. 

Limoux, lee-moo'. 

Lincoln,^ link'-on* 

Ling'-en. 

Lin-lith'-gow (-go). 

Lintz, lints, 34. 

Lisle, leeL 

Lip'-pe-Detmold. 

Lisieux, lee-zee-oo'. 

Li-vo'-ni-a. 

Lla-nel'-lv. 

Llanos,? Lm'os. 

Llanrwst, Ian-roost', 23. 

Lo-an'go. 

Loch-ab'-er GoJ^Ot 27. 

Lodi, lo'-dee. 

Loff-o'-den. 

Loire, Iwar. 



i Jjombefh, from the Anglo-Saxon lam, loam or mud, and Mtt«, a 
little port or haven. 

8 LaneasteTy from jAime and ocutra. See note on Chester, p. 72. 

3 La PUOa means «iZo«r, which is also the meaning of the term 
ArgenUne (Eepublic.) 

* iMoester, from Leir (now the Soar) and coBtra, See Chester, p. 72. 

' Lenani. — This term (from the Latin levant), originally meant 
riiing ; and hence it came to be applied to the eeutem regions, be- 
canse the smi ritei in that quarter of the heavens. It sow means 
the tatUm part of the Mediterranean. Compare the terms oxieiital 
(from oriens, rising), and NatdUa (properly AruUoUa), which is from 
two Greek words which mean the rising up, that is, of the son. 

lAncotn means the cdUrngf on the hill (dun) near the pool(Un). Its 
Roman name was JAndwn OoZoma. See note on OoUkester, 

7 Uanot is the Spanish form of the LaLiiapUmtu, andit means splow. 
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Loo-clioo, or Leoo Keoo. 

L^Orient, lo'ri-a¥naie. 

Loughborough, Ittf-bnr-o. 

Lou-i-8i'«n'-«> (loo-). 

Louvain, loo-vain'. 

Lonviers, loo'-ve-ey. 

Lu-ca/-a, or lu-ki -v 

Lucca, liik'-ka, or look'-ka, 

Lncena^ loo-thai'-na, 25. 

Lucent, loo-die'-ra. 

Lu-gan'-o. 

Lu-sa'-ti-a. 

Lutzen, loot'-sen. 

Lyons, ly^-onB, or leo-ong , 2. 

Lym'-fl-6rd.« 

Lyonnois, lee-on-nay'. 

MsLcaOf mah-GoV (or -kah'-o). 

Mac-cas'-sar. 

Mac-quar'-rie (-kwor^). 

Ma-dei-ras (-da/-). 

Ma-dras'. 

Ma-drid'. 

Biaestricht,^ mSs'-trikt. 

Mag-da-le'-na, (or -lay'-na). 

Mag'-de-burg. 

Ma-gel'-lan, or Mag-el-lan'. 

Mag-e-r6e« (-ro', or -o-«h). 

Maggiore,^ mah-jo'-rey. 

Maeny, man'-ye. 

Mahon, ma-h5ne or ma-hon'. 

Mah-raf-ta. 



Maid'8tone.7 

Ma-jor'ca.8 

Mal-a-bar'. 

Ma-W-ca. 

Mal'-a-ga. 

Malay, mah-la/. 

Malines, maleen'. 

Malmo, mal'mo. 

Malmabuiy, mamz'-ber-ry. 

Malplaquet (-plak'-ey). 

Malstrom, mal'-stroom. 

Malta, mawl'ta. 

Malton, mawl'ton. 

MalTem,inawlVemor maw'Tenu 

Manaar, ma-nar'. 

Manche, mansh. 

Man-choo'-ri-a. 

Man-hat'-tan. 

Manheim, man'-luma, 1^. 

Ma-nU'-la. 

Man'-tu-a. 

Ma-ra-cay'-bo (-kl-bo). 

Mar-an-luun'. 

Mar-en'-^. 

Mar-ga-n'-ta (-reo-ta). 

Mar'gate.* 

Mariegalante (-•e-ga-lant'). 

Marino, ma-ree'-no. 

MarquesaB, mar-kay'iaB. 

Mar-sal'-a. 

Marseillas, mar-sulz'. 



1 XonMana was so called in honor of LouU XIY. 

' l4ft^/lard. See note on AtMcrg, page 193. 

s Madeira is derived from the Portaguese word fnadara, wood or 
timber. These islands, when first seen by the Portuguese, were 
coTered with trees. The river Madeira is derived from the same 
wcnrd. The root is the Latin materia, 

* Maettrieht, that is, the passage (trajeefum) of the MiUH or Meuse. 
' Magerbe means the meagre or bare idand, 

^ Maggiore, that is, ma^ or greater. 
7 Maidstone, that is, the tow» on the Midway. 
> Majorea, that is, mq^ or greater, as compared with 3ikiorea, 
which means minor or lesser. 

* Maargatet from mer, the sea, and gate, a waj or ovflat. 
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Martinico, iiiar.ti*n6e^-oo. 
Martinique, mar-to-neek'. 
Mai'-y-bo-roogh (ro)* 
Ma'-ry-land.! 

MaB'Sa-cha'-oetts (-tihoo-). 
Bfas-a-fue-ro (-fway'-n>). 
Ma-ta-m(/-ni. 
Mat-a-panf. 
Bfayenee, ma'yaai'. 
Me-a'-co, 3. 
Meaoz, mo. 
Mechlin, mek'-lin. 
Medina^ me-^lee^-na. 
Meerat'. 

Mei'-ning-en (ml-). 
Meissen, mi'-aen, 12. 
Menin, meh-nang'. 
Mequinez, mek'-e-n«z. 
Mersoi, mezg-ee'. 
Mer^sey.' 
Me8-o-po4a'-mX4kS 
Messina, mes-see'-na. 
Metz, mets, or mays. 
Michigan, mish'-X-gao. 
Mid'dle-8ex.« 
MU'-an. 

Min-da-na'-o, 3. 
Mir-a-mi-chi' (-shee). 
Missouri, mis-soo'-re. 
Mobile, mo-beel'. 
Mocha, mo'-ka. 
Mod'-S-na. 
Mon'-a-co. 



Mont Blanc, mong-blainig*. 
Mon-te'-«o Bay. 
Montreal mon-tre^wK 
Montpelier, mong-pel-yftj'. 
Mont-ser-raf. 
Morecambe Bar (-cam). 
Morea, mo-ray'a. 
Mor-gar'ten. 
Mor-oc'-co. 

Mourzouk, moor-zook'. 
Mozambique (-zam-beek^. 
Munich, mu'mk. 
Naas, nais. 
Namur, na-moor^* 
Nan-kin', or nan-keen'. 
Nantes, nants or nangt. 
Nap'-S-li di Romania. 
Nar-sau (-saw or -son). 
Natal,fi n&UU'. 
Naumburg, noum'-booig. 
Na-va-ri'-no (-reo'-no,). 
Navarre, na-yar". 
Naze<> or Ness. 
Neagh, nay or ne'a. 
Neilgherry, neel-gher'-ry. 
Nemours, ue-moor'. 
Nenagh, ne'-nah. 
Ner-bud'-dah. 
Neuburg, noi'booig, 13. 
Neufchatel, noo-shat-tel'. 
Neustadt, noi'-stat. 
Ne-vad'-a. 
Nevers, nevair'. 
New Gre-nad'-a. 



^ Jfiirylatul.— Lord Baltimore, the founder of this colony, gare it 
this name in honor of Henrietta Jftiria, queen of Oharles I. ; and to 
his title (BaUbnon) the capital of the State owes its name. 

' Meney means <ea-Ma«d.r-See note on ^ocft^n. 

s JfeMpofcimia.— See note on this word, page 126. 

^ KidcOefes. — See note on this word, page 78. 

s ^oCol.— This coast was so called by Yasco de Gama because It 
was discovered by him on Christmas day (the day of the Ik^(M^\ 

Naat is derived from the Latin fiMiw, the noM. 
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Ni-ag'-ft-m. 

Nicangua, nik-ar-ah'-gwa. 

Nice, nees. 

Nic-o-bar'. 

Ni-cop'-o-lL 

Ni-co-sia. 

Nic-o-te'-ra. 

Nieman, nee'-man. 

Nievre, nee-ai-vr. 

Ni^r, ni'jer. 

Niini, nizh'ne. 

Nik-o-lai'-ev, 

Nim'-e-gaen {g hard). 

Nisioes, neem or neemz. 

Nivelles, nee-vel'. 

Noceia, no-chay'ra. 

Nordhausen, nort-hoVzen. 

NordkTn,^ nord'-kin. 

Norfolt,* nor'-foke. 

Norwich, nor'-rij. 

No-var'a. 

Nov-go-rod'. 

Ny-ko'-ping. 

Oahu, 'wa-noo. 

O-ce-an'-i-ea. 

Odensee, o'-den-seh. 

Oeland,' efi'-land, or o^-land. 

Oesel, eii-sel, or o'-seL 

Cfen.* 

Of -fen-bach (-bak). 

O-hi'-o. 

Oiee, waz. 

Ok-hotsk'. 

Oi'-den-buig (-booig). 



Oleron, o-ler^ong 

Omagh, o'-xnah. 

Omer, St, aawngt o'-mair 

Onate, on-yat'-tay, 30. 

O-ne'-ga. 

Oneglia, o-nail'-ya. 

Oneida, o-nf da. ' 

On-ta'*ri-o. 

Oojeim, oo-jaim'. 

Orellana, o'-rel-yan-a. 

Orihuela, o-re-way'U. 

Or-i-no'-co. 

Or'-lSvanB, or or^leang'. 

Orthez, or-tay. 

Ororo, o-rooTO. 

Os-tend'. 

Os'-ti-aks. 

Oasnna, os-soo'na. 

Os-we-go. 

Otaheite. See TakUu 

Ottajano, ot-ta-yan'o. 

OlZ-ta-wa. 

Ouachita, wosh-e-tah'. 

Oache, oosh. 

Oadexutrd, ood'-nard. 

Onisconsin, wifl-con'-sin* 

Ooral, oo'ral. See Ural, 

Oa8e,< ooz. 

Overyssel, o-ver-l'-BeL 

Oviedo, o-ve-ay'do. 

O-'why'-hee. See HawaU, 

Pal-m/-ra.« 

Pam-pe-ln'na (-loo-na). 

Panama, pan-a-mah'. 



1 Nordkyn means north cape or head, Oompare Kmmare, the 
great head ; and CatUsfre, the head of the land. From the Oeltio 
eean or ken, the head. 

' Norfotk. See note on this word, page 78 ; and compare the de- 
riyations of Nonoieh(the north town), and Sudlmnf(ihe sonth town). 

s Odand, or Oland, means water land or island. See note on Aat^gn, 

4 Cfen is another name for Buda. It is so called in allusion to 
Itp hoi springs. Onr word oven is from the same root. 

6 0mm. See the note on this word, page 76. 

< Palmjfra, that is, the place or dtj of ptflna. 
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Papua, pap'-ooHk 

Paragoay (-gwaj or -gwl). 

Pa-ra-ma'-ri-bo. 

Par-a-mat'-ta. 

Parana, par-anah'. 

Par-me-san'. 

Pascoaro, pas-kwai'-o. 

Passaic, paB-saVic. 

Pas-sa*ma-qaoa'<l7. 

Passao, pas'sou* 

Pa-ta-ga-ni-a. 

Pavia, pa-vee'-a. 

Pays de Yaud, pay'-e-de-y6. 

Pera, pe-goo'. 

Pe^in', or pe'-kiiu 

Peml>roke.i 

Penn-syl-va'-nia. 

Pen-aa-co'-Ia. 

Perigord, per-e-gor'. 

Perigeuz, p«r-e-ffo</. 

PeT'iiam-ba'-co (-boo-ko). 

Perpignan, per-peen'-yang. 

Peru, per-oo'. 

Perugia, pe-nx/ja. 

Pesaro, pay'sa^ro. 

Peschiera, pes-k»«y'ra, 27. 

Pesh-&-wur'. 

Pestfa, pest, 34. 

Petchora, petch'o-im. 

Piacenza, pee-a-cheiit'Mk 

Pi-chin'-cha. 

Pictou, pic'too'. 

Piedmont,* paed'-mont. 

Pienza, pe-ent'-sa. 

Pignerol, pin-ya-rol'. 



Pillan, pillou. 

Piombino, p»oiii4MeW 

Pisa, pee'-sa. 

Pistoja, pis-to'-ya. 

Plateau,^ plah-t5. 

Poictien, poi-teers'. 

Poitou, pwa-too'. 

Pon-di-cner-ry (-sher'ry). 

Pontefract, pom'-fnt. 

Poo'-nah. 

Po-pa-yan'. i 

Pop-o-caf-a-petL 

Port-au-Prinoe, portKhprangw. 

Portici (-te-che). 

Port Mahon'. See Mahon, 

Porto Rico (ree^-co). 

Port'u-ga.* 

Potenza, po-tent'-ok 

Po-to'-mac. 

Po-to'-si. 

Pough-Keepsie, po-kep'sa. 

Pozzuola, pot-BU-o'la. 

Pragne,8 praig. 

Presteign, pres'teen. 

Pres'ton.' 

PruUi, proot« 

Pskov, or Pskof, skttt 

Puebla, pway^la or poo-ay'bla. 

Puerto, puer'to or poo-er'to. 

Pulo-Penang' (poo-lo). 

Punjaub,7 pan'-jSlb. 

Puy-de-Dome, pwee-deh-doma. 

Pwllheli, pool-helle. 

Quebec, kway-bek'. 

Querataro, kay-ra/ta-ro. 



1 Pembroke means the hill (pen) over the brook, From the Celtic 
hen or bwnnj a hill or mountain. 

s Piedmomt, that is, the country at the footfjrfedj of theiiiOKiitaln«. 

s PEoleoM. — The root is the Greek platiu, broad, wide. Hence 
also fHait as in pZoCform, plate, fluUert ^c 

* FOrtu^l, that is, the Fort of CaUe, now Gaya. See note, pi«e 101 . 
B Pmgus, that is, Ike hrig or bridge (over the Holdan.) 

• Preston is a corruption of Priat,*t town, 

' Pwn^aub. — See note on this word, page 188. 
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Qnesnoj, kan-iro. 
Qniberon, kee-brong. 
Qailoft, kee'-lo-a. 
Qaillota, keel-yo'ta. 
Quimper, kam-pur'. 
Quito, kee'-to. 
Raeasa, ra-goo'-sa. 
Raleigh,! raw'lee. 
Bam'bonillet (-boo''il-7aj). 
Baphoe, ra-fo'. 
Ra-yen'-na. 
Reading, red'-ding. 
Regen, raig'-en. 
Regensbiu^, raig'-ens-boorg. 
R«^spo» rod'-jo. 
Reicnenbaeh, rllcen^UUc 
Reichenbeig, rl'ken-barg. 
Reichfitadt, rik'statt. 
Reigate, if gate. 
Rennes, ren. 
Reqnexui, raynudn-ya. 
Reus, ra^ooce (Spain). 
Reus, rou (Germany). 
Reikiayik,s rfke-a-vUc. 
Rbeims, reemz or lamz. 
Rideau, lee-do'. 
Riesen-ffebirge^ (-gay-birg^). 
Rio, recr-o. 
Rio del Nor'-tS. 
RioColora'do,3. 
Rio Grande, ree-o-giaa'dS. 
Rio Janeiro (-nay'-io). 
Rivoli, xeeVo-le. 
Rochefortj rosh'-fore. 



Rbchefoncanlt (-fiM/'Co). 

Rochelle , ro-Bhel'. 

Roniagna, ro-man'-ya. 

Ronen, roo-awng'. 

Rousillon, ron-seel'-yong. 

Rovigno, ro-veen'-yo. 

Rug^y.* 

Ru^gen ((7 hard). 

Rustschuck, roosf-shook. 

Rutherglen, ru'glen or nif^en. 

Rutland.* 

Saade, sad. 

Sabina, sa-bee'na. 

Sack-a-too'. • 

Saffhalien (-lee'en). 

S^^-ra, or sa-hay^ra. 

Sud, dde. 

Salisbury, sok-berry. 

Salonika (-nee'ka). 

Sal'va^or'. 

Santa Cruz, san'ta krooe. 

Santa-Fe' (-lay). 

Santa-Fe de Bo<go4a'. 

San-ti-a'-go,« 3. 

Santillana, aan-til-yan'-a. 

Sadne, sone. 

Sar-a-gos'-Ba. 

Sar-a-to'-ga. 

Sarawak, sar-aw^irak 

Sarthe, aart. 

Sas'-aa-ri (-ree). 

Saumur, ao-mooi'* 

Sa*van'-nah.7 

Save, or a&v. ' 



1 BcOeigh was ao called in honor of Sir Walter BaMgk, 

s Reikknik in Iceland, meana the reek foum. In allaalon to the Aot 
apringa near it. 

s JOieeen-Otbfrge.'—Bee note on Brg-gMrffe, page 30V. 

4 Rugby t formerly Boeheby, meant the dwdling (^e) on w near 
the rock (roehe. ) 

i RuBand. — See note on thia word, pave 73. 

6 SinMago owea ita name to St Jago (or St •Rmmi) the patron 
laint of Spain. 

1 SMonnah, from the Spanlah word iontma, a aheet. 
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Savigny, n-yiii'-ye. 
Seafell,! ikaV-fslL 
ScbaffhaoBen,* 8haf-how'x«n. 
Schanmbuig, shSwin-boorff. 
Schaumbuig-Lippe (-lip'peh). 
Scheldt, skelt or sheld. 
Schellin^, skel'-ling. 
Schemiutz, Bhem^-nits. 
Sche-nef/'ta-dj (aka). 
Schie, gkee. 
Schiedam, skee'-dun. 
Schonbraim, shon'-broon. 
Schumla, shoom'*!*. 
Schleswig. SeeSlestciff, 
Schayler, 8ki'4er. 
Schuylkill, skool'-kilL 
Sch'muTWBld, shwarts'yalt 
Schweidnitz, ghwlt'-niti. 
Schweitz, ihyrits. 
Schwerin, shwer'-in. 
Scio, shee'-o. 
Scutari, skoo-tSi'-eo. 
Se-bas'-to-poL 
Se^i, aen -yee. 
Seme, aane or lea. 
Sen-e-gam'bla.' 
Ser-iii-ga-pa-tain\ 
Sereth, se-ret'. 
Setubal, se-too'-bSl. 
Sev'-ille, or Be-vil'. 
Sevres, aaiVr. 
Seychellei, say-ihell'. 



Shauenburg, shon'-en-Loorg. 

Shep'-pey.4 

Shrewsbury, shzooz'-benry. 

Si 'am, or se-am'. 

Si-er'>ra Le-o^'Ue.' 

Si-er'-ra Mo-re'-na (-ray'-). 

Si-er'-ra Ne-vad'-a. 

Sig^-ma-rine-en. 

Sim-pher-o-pol. 

Simplon, s&ng-plSiig'. 

Sin-6-pe. 

Sioux, se-o6. 

Sleswig,^ sles'-vig/ 

So-co'-tra, or 80<r-o-tra. 

Scfa'-la. 

Soiguies, nraa'-yay. 

Soissons, iwaa'-Bong^. 

Son-der-haa4en (hon-ieii). 

So-ra'-ta, 8. 

Southwark, sath'-ark. 

Spandau, span-dou', 8. 

Spor-&'-de8. 

Spo-le'-to i'lKf'), 

Squillace, skwil-lah'-ehay. 

St. Cloud, sawng-doo. 

St. Croix (cro-awO* 

St. Cyr, sang'-seer. 

St. Felipe (-TeepO. 

St. He-le-na. 

St. Ja'go, or ya'-go, 3. 

St. Roque (roke> 

Stamboul,7 ftam-bool'. 



I ScaUU, from thamo and /eO, both Korse words. Compare the 
Shaw (in Denmark), DoTre.>Mci, Ac. 

* S6kc^^%uen is from aeh^, a ship, and konf , a house or haTra. 
s Sentgcmbia, See note on Muopckamia, page 126. 

A Shepp^, that is, aikeep idand. See note on Atuhen, 
' /Sierra. This term has been applied by the Spanish and Porto, 
guese to mountains whose summits or peaks resemble the teeth of 
a saw, the Latin of which is sierra. Sierra Leone means Uons* MB. 

• SUmaig, that is, the town (tieik) on the 8M^ (fiord.) 

7 BUmboid, the Turkish name of Oonstantinople, is a canrnpfcioii 
of the Greek es law jwUn, that is, lo tike si^. 
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Sta-Taog'-er. 

Stone-henge.i 

Stranraer, stran-rai'* 

Stromoe^s strom'-o. 

SudboTj,' Bild'-ber-ry. 

Suez, Boo^-ez. 

Sa-ma'-tra, 3. 

Su-ratr. 

Snr-i-namf. 

SuB-qae-han'-iiah. 

Soa'-sex.* 

Sy-e'-ne. 

^uth'-er-land.' 

Tagliamen'to (tal-jft-). 

Tahiti, tah-hee'-tee. 

Talavera, tal-a-vay'infc. 

Tangier, tan-jeei^. 

Tampico, tam-pee'-co. 

Tapa)08, ta-pan'-joB. 

Tar-ia-go'-na. 

Taunton,* tan'-ton or tawn'-ton. 

Tau'-Tl-da. 

Taviia, tah-vee'-nu 

Tcher-ni-gof. 

Te-he-ran', 37. 

Tehoacan, tay--wik-kan'. 

Te-iinan'-te-pec (-wan'-). 

Ten'-e-rlffe. 

Terceira, ter-say'e-ra. 

Terracina, ter-ra-cheen'-a. 

Terra del Fueffo (-fway-go). 

Teschen, teah^en. 

Tet-u-an'. 

Thames, temz. 

Theake, theak'S atlutea). 



Theiss, tioe. 

Thiers, tee-air'. 

Thiva, tee'-^a. 

Thorn, torn. 

Theonville, tee-ong-veel'. 

Than, toon. 

Thurgau, toor'-gon. 

Ti-bef. 

Ticino, te-chee'-no. 

T^^con-de-ro'-ga. 

Tim-buc-too'. 

Ti-ti-ca'-ca, 3. 

To-ba'-go. 

Tocantins, to-can-teens'. 

Toeplitz, tep'-lits. 

To-ka/. 

To-lo'-sa. 

Ton-ga-ta-boo'. 

Tonquin, ton-keen'. 

Torino, too-ree'-no. 

Tor-to'-la. 

Tonlon, too-lon'. 

Toulouse, too-looz'. 

Tour-na/. 

Tours, toor. 

Tra-fal'-gar. 

Tran-que-baz'. 

Treb-i-sond'. 

Trentham,? trent'-ham. 

Treves, treevz or trave. 

Tre-vi'-BO, tre-veeC-Bo. 

TrieBte, tree-esf . 

Trin-com-&-lee'. 

Tri-ni-dad'. 

Trip'-»-U.« 



1 Skmekenge, from the Anglo-Saxon ttone and Ung f to hang.) 
1 SIromoe is from *fr«Mii (or current), and 06, an island. 

• Siktowfy.— See note on NoffdUe, page 209. 

« SuiMm — See note on Middle$eXy page 78. 

s SvUkeriand, that is, soutAem land, ivith reference to the Orkneya, 

8 TmmUm, that is, the town on the river Tons. 

7 TmUham, that is, the kome or dwelling on the TVenf. 

s TV^oU, from the Greek treif, three, andpS^ a cilj. 8m p* KO. 
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Tri-po-liz-za (-lif-za). 

Troii Rivieres, trwa-ree-va-«r'. 

Troppan, trof/poa, 8. 

Troyes, trwa. 

Trax'-il-lo, or troo-heel'yo. 

TudeU, too-da/la. 

Turcoing, toor-kwSng^. 

Turin, too«reen'. 

Tuy, twee. 

Tver, twer or tver. 

Tymau, tei^non. 

Tv-r61', or tyr'ol. 

U-caZ-a-la. 

Udine, oo'-doHoaj. 

Uist, wist. 

Ukraine, oo'-krain. 

U'-le-a-borg. 

Ulea, ooMe-a. 

Um-me-ra-poor'-a, 

Unterwalden.1 

Up-sa'-la, 3. 

Ural, oo'-ral. 

Urbino or-bee'-no. 

Uri, oo'-ri. 

UruguJty, oo-roo-gwl'. 

Ushant, oosh'-ang. 

Utawas, oo'-ta-waas. 

Utrecht, n'-trekt. 

Valais, va-lay'. 

Val-en-ci-ennes' (-en.) 

Val-la-do-lid' (-leed). 

Valois, val-waw'. 

Vaud, vo. 

Vauclose, vo-clooz. 

Veglia» vel'-ya. 

Velino, ve-lee'-no. 

Vendee, ▼awng'-day. 



Yendome, van-dome. 
Venezuela* (-rway'-la). 
Vermejo, ver-may'-ho. 
Verviers, vei'-ve-*, 
Ve-Bu'-vi-us. 
Vi-cen'-«a (-chen-), 27 
Vigo, vee'go, 10. 
Vire, veer. 
Vlad-i-mir' (-meer) 
Voghera, vo-gay'-ra. 
Vosees, vozh. 
Walcheren, w&l'-kei^n. 
Wardhuus, ward'-hoos. 
Warwick,* war'-ik. 
Washita, woah-e-taw . 
Wavre, vavr 
Weimar, wi'-mar. 
Wein'-heim, wine-hime. 
Widdin, vid'-din. 
Wis-bad'-en (vis-). 
Wis-con'-sin. 

Wittenburg, vit'-ten-boorg. 
Wool'-vrich (-ich, or -idge). 
Worcester, wor'-ster. 
Xalapa, ha-Iah'-pa, 29. 
Xeres, hai'-res. 
Yarmouth, yar'-muth. 
Yenikale, Yen'-e-kal'-& 
Yeovil, yo -vil. 
Youghal, vaV-hU. 
Ypres, ee -p'r. 
Yssel, Is'-seL 
Yu-ca-tan'. 
Zurich, zu'-rik. 
Zuider Zee, zol'-der-aj,^ 22. 
Zutphen, zoof-fen. 
Zwoll, tswol. • 



1 UnttnoaXdtn, that is, %nder the wood (watd), 

s VntetfuOay that is, JAtOe Venioe. A name given to it by tihe Spa- 
niards, on observing the Indian villages raised on poles, In tiie Lake 
Maracaybo. 

• Warmiek, See the note on this word, page 73. 

* SBufdmr Zte, that Is, the Soi Olu m Sm, with refiBreiiee to the North 
Seaor 0«rm«n Ooeaa* 



[215] 
CELTIC ROOTS, 

FBOH WHICH THE NAMES OF MANY PLACES, PABTICDLABLT 
IN IBELANDy ABE DEBIYED.^ 

Aa, Ach, Agh, See note on Aachen^ page 192. 

Aher, See note on Abergavenny, page 192. 

Alp, high ; as " the Alps,*' and SHeve-^/p (in Mayo). 

Ard. See this word, page 194. 

Ath, See Augh ; note on Athemy, page 195. 

Avon, water, a river. See note », page 76. 

BcMiu Bawn. See note on Banbridge, page 196. 

Bal, Ball, Bally. See Bal, page 196. 

Beg, small or little ; as Arran6e^, Drvaxibeff, 'Emdibeg. 

Bel, See note on Belfast, page 197. 

Ben, Pen, a mountain, a promontory, or headland ; as 

jBengore, ^enmore, P^maenmaur, &c. 
Boy, yellow; as ^oj^anagh, Athboy, Bawnboy, Clane6oy. 
Bun, the mouth or end of a river ; as iSuncrana, JSundoran, 

Bunduff, BunTAtty. 
Car, Caer, Cahir, a fort; as Carlisle, Caernarvon, CaAir, 

CaAirciveen. 
Cairn, Cam, a conical heap of stones, generally monu- 
mental ; also, a mountain, properly one with a cairn on 

the top; asCaimgaver, Catmgorm. 
Cam, Cambus, crooked, bending; as Camlough, Camolin. 

Cam^uskenneth, Cam^tt^more. 
Clar, a board, a table, a level ; as Clare, Ballyc/ore* &o. 
Clon, a lawn, a meadow, a plain ; as C/onard, C/ones, 

Clongowes, C/onmel, C^ntaxf, &c. 
Clough, Clogh, a stone, a stone house, a strong or fortified 

house ; as Cloughjordan, Clogheen^ Cloohu&ialty, 
Craig, Carrick, a rock, a craggy or rocky hill; as the 

Crat^' of Ailsa, CorncA-a-rede, Carrtc^ergus. 
Croom, Crum, crooked or bending ; as Croom^ Cnimlin. 
Cul, the back or Mnder part, a recess, an angle or comer ; 

as CultTSi, Cu/more, Cu/ross, ColersAne, 
Derry, Dare, the oak, an oak wood as Ballinclefry, Lon- 

donotfrry, 'KJldare. 

1 In the Anthor^s '* DioHonaiy of DeiiTatioOB," ander the head 
of " Oeographieta Etymologiu,** these roots, and the names of the 
places derived from them« are more Ailly explained. 
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DAu, black; as AirdefAtf, DAvisk, Boderick-DAic, Dougkuss, 
ZHc^liii, hxcasduff, 

'DruMy a ridge, a back, a hill; as i>ruinbo, X>rttf?ibeg, 
Z>ramore, Dun</rtfm. 

Dun^ a fort, a fort on a hill, a hill, a fortified residence, 
a place of abode, a town. Hence Dunbar, Dunblane, 
Dundalk, Dungannon, Dunmore, Dunkeld, Dunbarton, 
Doumpatrlck, Clifton "Dowm^ Clarencibn, Qitojd<m, 

Fer. a man ; as Jermanagh, Fermoy, Fermoyle, 

GmI, a stranger or foreigner. See note, page 101 . 

Inisi Innis, Ennis^ Jtich, an island, a place neariv or occa- 
sionally surrounded by water; as Ennis, Jannismore, 
j!?nnisbeg, /nntshowen, 7ncA, /ncAbeg, /ncAmore, Inch- 
keith, BaHjnahtncA, Kilh'ncAy, yny«muck. 

Inver, another form of Aber, See note ^ page 192. 

Ken^ Kin, See note on Kinnaird, page 205. 

Kill. See note on Kilkenny, page 205. 

Knoc, a hiU ; as the Knock, iTnocAbreda, Knock&aff, 

Lin^ Lyn, a deep pool, particularly one formed below a 
waterfall i as Camo/in, Crum/tn, Dub/in, Bos&'n, Jpynn- 
Regis or Eing's-Xvnn, Chateau/tn. 

Magh, a plain ; as Maghera,, Maghersiiyeg, Mdghesramore, 
MaghenXm, JIfacroom, Afoynooth. 

Money, a shrubbery, a brake; as Jlfoneybeg, Afoneymore, 
Ballymon«y, Caimnoney, 

Mbr, More, great ; as Mbrecami, Arranmore, Ball/more, 
B&amore, Dunmore, Strathntore, Penmaenmaur. ^ 

Moy, another form of magh, a plain ; as JIfoycullen, Moy- 
cashel, JIfoynalty. 

Mull, a bald or bare head, a bare headland ; as the Mull 
of Cantyre, the Mull of Galloway. 

MuUen, a mill; as Mullingar, MuUntrti, 

Rath, an earthen fort or mound ; as Rath\)eg, Rathmore, 

Ros, Ross, a promontory or peninsula ; as Ross, the Rosses^ 
Rossheg, liossmoTe, Kinross, Muckross, Melrose. ^ 

Slieve, a mountain ; as SUevehaiwn, Slieveroe. ^ 

Streuh, a long and broad valley, through which a river ge- 
nersilly flows; as^^aMaven, ^^aMmore, S^raMfieldsay. 

Tra, a strand ; as TValee, Tramore, Ballin^a, CuUra. 

Printed by Albxandbb Thom, S7 & 88, Abbey-Btreet, Dublin. 
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